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MILLERS’ ANNUAL MASS MEETING 








skies and a drizzling rain, the fif- 
teenth annual mass convention of the 
Millers’ National Federation opened 
most auspiciously at Toledo last Wednes- 
day afternoon. The attendance was, as 
a matter of course, disappointing, but 
this has for so long been a characteristic 
of the annual trade assemblage that at- 
tention is no longer paid to it by those 


I: spite of the shadow of overcast 


millers who have wisely learned to value - 


what is done and said more than the 
mere number of men who participate in 
its doing and saying. The real spirit of 
the trade was present at Toledo in 
marked degree, and the convention was, 
by most of the real measures of value of 
these meetings, successful. Each year 
this same thing has to be said, but the 
succeeding years detract nothing from 
its truth. Where even a hundred millers 
vather to discuss their work and its prob- 
lems, great good results for the industry 
as a whole. 

The headquarters of the Toledo con- 
vention were at the Hotel Secor, but, 
because of limited facilities here, the 
business sessions were held at Zenobia 
Hall, three or four blocks distant. This 
arrangement, while inconvenient, served 
the useful purpose of keeping millers in 
the meeting room throughout the pro- 
ceedings of each session. 


First Day 

Following the call to order by the 
president, Mr. Mennel, the invocation was 
delivered by the Rev. Allen A. Stock- 
dale, of Toledo. On the suggestion of 
Mr. Craft, of St. Louis, the millers rose 
and, led by the St. Louis Millers’ Club 
Quartette, reverently sang “America.” 


Address of Welcome 

Colonel John W. Burk, of Springfield, 
Ohio, welcomed the millers, as follows: 

A few months ago, in conversation over 
the telephone with our president, he 
mentioned incidentally that they were 
thinking of holding the convention in 
Toledo and asked my opinion. I said “Go 
ahead, you can’t beat it; count on our 
company for anything you may require.” 

A short time ago I was called upon by 
the “powers that be” to deliver the ad- 
dress of welcome; I tried to duck this in 
favor of some of our celebrated Ohio 
miller orators,——you know Ohio has a 
waiting list from president down. I 
finally consented, with the understanding 
from our president that I was not to say 
much, 

I am very glad, gentlemen, you came 
to Ohio, and Toledo, the beautiful city 
on the Maumee, to hold this convention. 
I am confident you will be pleased with 
the result, ponthiy so much so you may 
want to remain, for they say the ozone in 
the air that comes off Lake Erie is so 
bracing the millers of Toledo will put up 
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Important Matters Discussed at Toledo Convention—Grain and 


Grain Products Standards, Government Grain Grades, 
Domestic Transportation and Export Problems 
—Much Interest Shown in Debates 


their capital stock on hedges and then 
some, and never bat an eye, and that our 
old friend Dave Anderson and Uncle 
“Si” Coup under such conditions sleep 
like babies. We haven’t that kind of at- 
mosphere down in the southern part of 
the state. 

It is especially fitting, gentlemen, that 
we hold the convention here in Toledo in 
honor of our distinguished young presi- 
dent, “the man who does things.” Toledo 
has many places surrounding it of his- 
torical interest, where this country had 
to fight for its existence, notably Put-in- 
Bay Island, where there is now being 
erected the largest monument in the 


world, commemorating the famous victory 
of the immortal Perry,—‘We have met 
the enemy and they are ours.” This mon- 
ument, costing half a million dollars, is 
being erected by the national govern- 
ment, the state of Ohio, and other states, 
Rhode Island, the commodore’s native 
state, contributing. It is a fine tribute to 
the great commodore and his most fa- 
mous victory. 

Toledo has some of the most beautiful 
residential sections of any city in the 
country; beautiful Collingwood and other 
sections must be seen to be appreciated. 

Toledo has men of national reputation 
in the grain and milling interests,—“Our 
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Boy Solomon,’—Frank I. King, the 
greatest grain statistician in the world; 
it is also the home of the famous “Red 
Letter,” and of the two popular grain 
men, Fred Mayer and Fred Jaeger, and 
of our old friend Southworth, who never 
misses a millers’ convention. Toledo is 
also the home of the youngest miller in 
Ohio, Uncle Dan Camp, who is 80 years 
young, active and in the harness; Toledo 
is the home of the most widely travelled, 
best-informed miller in this country, who 
has visited more flour mills throughout 
the world than any other miller, “The 
Dean of the Milling Industry,” Alphonse 
Mennel, whom we all admire and delight 
to honor, but he is modest as a school- 
girl and will not accept honors. 

The mass convention is a feature of 
our organization that is commendable, 
shows to the country at large our great 
strength, and is the means of creating 
sentiment favorabe to our great and im- 
portant industry. ‘ 

Vital subjects can be here discussed 
by millers of different states relative to 
the successful operation of our mills. We 
are just passing through a trying period; 
let us hope the clouds will soon roll by 
“ we will see the dawn of a brighter 

ay. 

The social feature of our mass conven- 
tion is one we all enjoy; we are always 
delighted to meet our old friends and 
greet new ones, 

Gentlemen, permit me to express the 


_ hope that the proceedings of this con- 


vention will be for our mutual welfare, 
and the outcome of its deliberations de- 
velop practical results beneficial to us 
all and closer relationship based on com- 
mon ideals and common interests than 
have heretofore existed. 

In behalf of its milling and grain in- 
terests, I welcome you to the hospitalities 
of Toledo and to the hospitalities of Ohio. 


Response to Address of Welcome 

Andrew J. Hunt, on behalf of the 
Federation, responded thus to Colonel 
Burk’s address: 

Since the organization of the Millers’ 
National Federation, the great state of 
Ohio has been represented in its mem- 
bership by a large number of its most 
loyal supporters—men who have ever 
been ready to respond when called upon 
to its aid both with their time and money, 
and it certainly is a great privilege that 
has been bestowed upon us to respond 
to your invitation to hold this our annual 
mass convention for the first time within 
its borders, showing that the Ohio millers 
as a whole appreciate having had twice 
conferred. upon them the highest honor 
upon any member of the Federation. 

No other state has furnished more 
than one president, our good friend, 
Colonel John W. Burk, of Springfield, 
that loyal old war horse, being the third 
incumbent, and our present president, 
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Mark N. Mennel, of this city, being our 
eighth choice, and in the language of my 
good friend eng 2 supported by a 
chorus of ayes, “He is the best p 
dent we ever had.” 

And I will say to our good friends in 
Ohio, we have accepted of your hospi- 
tality with a full knowledge that your 
food and drink will be of the best quality, 
and that when with reluctance we are 
obliged to go our several ways, it will be 
with our bodies rested and refreshed, our 
minds stored with useful and helpful in- 
formation, and the feeling that our time 
has been well spent. 





THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Mr. Mennel Outlines Some of the Important 
Tasks Now Before the 
Federation 


The calling of this convention in To- 
ledo is of particular significance to me. 
The honor thus conferred upon Ohio, 
and upon Toledo in particular, and the 
fact that this is my own home, all cause 
within me a very deep sentiment, and a 
most earnest desire to have the conven- 
tion a splendid success. 

Certain points should be made clear to 
you at the opening of this convention. 
In the first place, this is a mass conven- 
tion of flour millers, calfed by the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, and conducted 
under its auspices. All millers who are 
members of the Federation, and all mill- 
ers who are not members of the Federa- 
tion, are éntitled to a vote on any of the 
matters that may be prought to the basis 
of a resolution, when they have been 
brought before this convention for dis- 
cussion and deliberation. 

Every miller present, therefore, is 
urged to enter into tne true spirit of the 
occasion, and it is hoped that he will 
feel free to express his individual opinion 
or conclusion on any of the matters be- 
fore this convention. 

All others who may be present and 
who are not millers themselves, but are 
interested in the work of millers, or are 
associated in lines of activity that are 
dependent upon the welfare of the miller, 
are also cordially invited to attend the 
convention, co-operate in our work, and 
take this opportunity to definitely un- 
derstand our viewpoint. 


MANY NATION-WIDE PROBLEMS 


The work ahead of this convention is 
purely constructive work, for the main- 
tenance and upbuilding of the flour- 
milling industry at large, and for the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 

You should understand also that the 
membership of the Millers’ National 
Federation includes mills of all sizes, 
from the very smallest to the very larg- 
est, and mills in all localities; in fact, 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific 
Ocean, and from the Canadian boundary 
to the Mexican boundary. 

It is natural, therefore, that mills geo- 
graphically located in such widely scat- 
tered communities, and under such dif- 
ferent environments, have certain prob- 
lems confronting them that are purely 
local in character. There are, however, 
confronting the milling industry today 
some most serious situations that affect 
all mills, regardless of locality, and the 
success or failure of mills individually 
or collectively will depend more or less 
upon the manner in which these difficul- 
ties are met and solved, 

We are manufacturers and distributors 
of the greatest article of food known to 
mankind. Flour, and its product, bread, 
are probably the best known articles of 
commerce to all human beings. 

It is natural, therefore, that any or- 
ganized government which is for the in- 
terests of its people will assume a regu- 
latory attitude toward the conversion of 
wheat into its product. 


THE NEED OF UNITED EFFORT 


Unfortunately, however, but neverthe- 
less true, it also follows that a certain 
class of politicians, not actuated by the 
desire for constructive legislation, but 
because they see an opportunity for po- 
litical advertisement, and also a certain 
class of insincere chemists, or agricul- 
tural experts, who seek only self-adver- 
tisement (we all know the type); will 
undertake to seek, with great publicity, 
regulatory legislation that is dramatic, 
but wholly impractical, and even con- 
fiscatory, and tends only to discourage 
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and bankrupt the manufacturer, and not 
to co-operate with him for the best in- 
terests of all concerned. 


situations thet ote one errs out 
of the ever-recurring disturbances caused 
by ill-advised legislation, even though the 
proposed changes may be of vital interest 
and with a direct bearing on his future 
success or failure. 

In these situations, therefore, the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation becomes a 
necessity for the intelligent and practical 
solution of such difficulties. It is self- 
evident that a well-organized and highly 
efficient association, such as the Millers’ 
National Federation, can. guard the in- 
terests of the miller, where the individual, 
or small group of individual millers, 
would fail utterly. 

The Federation has compiled vast 
amounts of information on various sub- 
jects, and has ample resources, and, what 
is better still, has the call upon the very 
best brains in the milling industry for 
consultation, for co--operation and for 
action. 

DEFINITIONS AND STANDARDS 

There is a constant tendency and ac- 
tivity upon the part of certain organiza- 
tions, such as the Association of Ameri- 
can Dairy, Food and Drug Officials, the 
Association of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists, and various trade associations of our 
competitors, to throw around the miller 
impossible restrictions and costly regu- 
lations. 

I will give you one example, and make 
only a few brief comments thereon: there 
is right at this time an effort being made 
to establish definitions and standards for 
various cereal products. This work is 
being carried on by a joint committee 
representing the Association of American 
Dairy, Food and Drug Officials (which 
includes the various state agricultural 
officials from the United States), the As- 
sociation of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists (which includes the various chemists 
in the employ of the agricultural de- 
partments of the various states of the 
Union) and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Hearings have been held under the di- 
rection of Dr. E. F. Ladd, of the Agri- 
cultural College of North Dakota. Dr. 
Ladd’s name may be familiar to many 
of you because of his many utterances 
about flour and flour millers. He has 
now placed before millers, through the 
office of the Federation, certain tentative 
propositions, which he terms “Necessary 
Suggestions,” that will serve as a basis 
for discussion and for enlargement, as 
the work of investigation proceeds. 

In these proposed definitions of flour 
there is specific regulations as to the 
maximum amount of nitrogen to be con- 
tained in certain grades of flour, and the 
maximum amount of ash, and the maxi- 
mum amount of fiber, all of which are to 
be calculated to a moisture content of the 
flour of 11 per cent. 

It is furthermore proposed that weights 
stated on packages shall be based on the 
water content of the flour inclosed in 
that particular container; for example, a 
beseal of flour shall contain 196 lbs of 
flour when calculated on the basis of 11 
per cent of moisture, or 174 lbs of water- 
free flour. 

Each of you with any milling experi- 
ence can immediately see some impos- 
sible situations created by such restric- 
tions, were they put into effect. The 
restrictions, first, would add enormously 
to the cost of manufacturing flour, this 
falling particularly upon the small miller, 
who would be required practically to 
maintain a chemical laboratory in con- 
nection with his mill, which, of course, 
the volume of his output would not jus- 
tify. The very first general effect, there- 
fore, of these restrictions would be the 
elimination of the small- and medium- 
sized miller from the industry. This is 
surely not to be desired from any point 
of view whatsoever. 

I feel that I can say, further, that if 
these, or similar restrictions, are to be 
placed upon wheat flour, I can see no 
other logical conclusion than that the 
same regulations must be in turn placed 
upon the farmer who raises the wheat. 
Certain penalties must be fixed to apply 
to the farmer should he deliver wheat to 
the elevator or to the mill that will not 
meet these requirements if his wheat is 
ground into flour. 


mon cause properly presented before the 
investigating bodies and before the pub- 
lic, than by means of strong millers’ 
associations, local, state and national. 


ATTACKS ON WHEAT FLOUR 


Now, as to the activity of our com- 
petitors, who are ever anxious to discour- 
age the use of wheat flour, and who even 
go the limit of making false statements 

lerogatory to the use of wheat flour; 
also the great activity on the part of 
some who emphasize the present high 
prices of flour. I feel that those first 
mentioned—the defamers of wheat flour 
—can well be let alone by us, for we can 
depend upon the judgment of the Ameri- 
can people, or any foreign people to 
whom we sell flour, to demand the kind 
of flour that they have found by long 
experience to give them the greatest 
nourishment and the greatest amount of 
benefit for the money expended. 

As for the second class of competitors, 
who are emphasizing before the public 
the very high recent prices of flour, and 
endeavoring to create public sentiment 
for a substitute, or a mixture, for flour, 
the situation is a little more serious, in- 
asmuch as millers have not taken the 
proper activities to enlighten the average 
consumer regarding the still great cheap- 
ness of flour as a human food, its rela- 
tive value to other foods, and its cheap- 
ness in price, even at double the present 
levels, when compared to other commodi- 
ties and articles of food that are used, 
particularly upon the American table. 

The Federation is endeavoring now to 
accumulate certain statistics to give out 
to the flour trade in general, so that mill- 
ers may be fully informed on relative 
values, and it will become every miller’s 
duty to place these statistics before his 
trade and before the public. 


INFLUENCE OF THE WAR 


Our industry has probably been dis- 
turbed as much or more than any other 
in the United States by the upset con- 
ditions following the outbreak of the 
European war. 

Some trade problems of very serious 
nature are confronting the miller right 
at the present time, not the least of which 
is the constant hazard that accompanies 
every sale of flour for domestic or export 
account, in that a sudden and unforseen 
turn in the course of the war, or the ter- 
mination of the war, would immediately 
remove the primary cause for the exist- 
ing high level of cost for the miller’s 
raw material. 

For the past 10 months, and today, 
and so long as the war continues, the 
price of wheat in the United States will 
be fixed by the price at which our ex- 
portable surplus of wheat will move. In 
other words, as long as the foreigner so 
eagerly buys our wheat and flour, the 
foreigner will fix the price of wheat and 
flour, regardless of conditions within the 
United States. 

THE EMBARGO AGITATION 

Much has been said, and probably will 
be said over and over again, concerning 
the advisability of an embargo on grain 
and flour, prohibiting its export from the 
United States. This action, however, I 
fully believe would be utterly impossible 
so long as we raise more wheat than we 
can consume within our boundaries. In- 
asmuch as we do raise more wheat than 
our own requirements, we must sell the 
surplus for the best interests of all con- 
cerned, and surely for the prosperity of 
the country at large. 


DISCOURAGING SPECULATION 
Recognizing the hazard to the miller 
in the buying and selling of flour at such 
abnormally high prices as have prevailed, 
and recognizing the interests of the dis- 
tributor and the consumer in the distri- 
bution and consumption of flour, the 
Millers’ National Federation determined 
upon a campaign, the sole purpose of 
which was to discourage speculation, both 
in wheat and flour. 

All millers were urged to restrict their 
sales to prompt shipment or shipment 
within 30 days, thus encouraging the buy- 
er to buy only for his near-by require- 
ments, and protecting him from the evils 
of over-buying, and subsequently allow- 
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more the . level of prices, 
and witha having ta pay the additional 


The miller should recognize, and, I be- 
lieve, generally does the fact 
that he must work for the public good. 
The miller must interest himself in the 
welfare of the producer, the distributor 
and the consumer, because he is so di- 
rectly dependent upon all three factors 
for his own welfare and success. 


EXPORT PROBLEMS 


. For the past 10 or 15 years the export 
trade of the American miller has been 
declining each year. This falling off of 
the export trade has been from causes 
that have been beyond the control of the 
miller, not the least of which has been 
the one element of transportation cost. 

In foreign business the American mill- 
er comes into competition with millers 
from all parts of the world: consequently, 
price becomes a great factor in securing 
and holding the foreign business. Price 
at foreign destination means cost at the 
mill plus transportation charges. 

Prior to about 1903, railroads often 
made reduced freight rates to seaboard 
for the transportation of flour for ex- 
port, thus allowing the miller to meet his 
world competitor. These special rates, 
however, were prohibited when manda- 
tory power was granted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and this alone 
has been one great factor in compelling 
the withdrawal of American flour from 
foreign markets. 

Another factor in the decline of our 
foreign trade is the practice of the ocean 
carriers making much lower rates on 
wheat than on flour. By far the majority 
of these steamships are foreign owned, 
and it is the expressed policy of many 
foreign governments (and no doubt the 
steamship companies’ policies have been 
influenced thereby) to encourage the im- 
portation of wheat as against flour, this, 
of course, to encourage the milling in- 
dustry within their own boundaries. 

It seems an economic wrong that the 
raw material, wheat, should be exported 
from this country, when we have ample 
milling capacity within the United States 
to grind all of the wheat, and export the 
flour, and I know it is not necessary for 
me to recite to you the very many ad- 
vantages to be gained by grinding the 
flour in this country. 

The Federation is endeavoring, through 
several different channels, to bring about 
a change in the practice of the ocean 
carriers, to the end that a parity of rates 
may be fixed on wheat and flour. 

There is at this time before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a most in- 
teresting case, in which the attorneys for 
the shippers have asked that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission consider in 
its decision on this particular case the 
matter of advanced freight rates on ex- 
port movement as a condition contrary to 
public policy, the shippers in this case 
arguing that additional increases put 
upon American manufacturers and ship- 
pers on inland transportation will place 
the American at great disadvantage in 
the competition for European trade. 

In a recent publication by the National 
City Bank, of New York, under the cap- 
tion, “What the Railroads Can Do to 
Promulgate Foreign Trade,” it is set 
forth that “The railroads and other in- 
ternal transportation systems of a coun- 
try have it in their power to do much 
more to aid its manufacturers to market 
their goods in foreign countries than one 
is apt to realize until he has seen what 
Germany and England have done to 
make it possible for their products to 
go to the seaboard and be loaded upon 
ships at the saving of every possible 
penny of cost, in order to shave down the 
competitive prices they make to foreign 
customers. It must be said, in order to 
have a full understanding of the condi- 
tions and necessities surrounding the 
problem of transportation in connection 
with foreign trade, that every one of the 
great exporting countries of Europe uses 
discrimination in railway rates, without 
any hesitation, to favor its own national 
industries in world-wide competition.” 

The exportation of flour has a distinct 

(Continued on page 654.) 
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“My Uncle Henry,”’ said the old- 
fashioned miller, “used to run the City 
Hotel, at Perham, Minn., and I can 
remember his saying that he couldn’t 
see anything to cutting rates under a 
straight dollar a day even when busi- 
ness was dull; it brought in might) 
little money, said he, let alone hurt- 











ing the reputation of the house. I 
always think of wise Uncle Henry 
when I turn loose and cut prices in 
order to keep the mill running.”’ 








ENCOURAGE THE FEDERATION 


Although the attendance was compara- 
tively small, the twelfth annual conven- 
tion of the Millers’ National Federation, 
held in Toledo last week, maintained the 
traditional characteristic of this organiza- 
tion, in an interest which was cumulative. 
Millers not only need to come together 
occasionally, but they really want to do 
so. Too many of them do not realize 
cither the need or the desire until the 
opportunity for such a meeting is past, 
hut those who do attend, at first listless, 
later alert and finally enthusiastic and 
deeply interested, appreciate fully the 
real advantages which the occasion af- 
fords, and return home feeling amply re- 
paid for the effort they have made. 

It follows that these millers attend the 
next convention and, in time, the good 
habit is: formed, and the trade becomes 
divided into two classes: millers who al- 
most invariably go to such meetings and 
those who seldom or never do so. The 
latter do not realize how much they miss, 
not only in the discussion of subjects of 
interest to them, but in the more impor- 
tant knowledge of the character of the 
men with whom they compete, directly 
or indirectly, for business. This knowl- 
edge is valuable to the astute miller; it 
enables him to gauge his own progress 
and growth by that of others; to see if 
he is leading or following in the proces- 
sion, and to ascertain where he stands in 
relation to others having the same object 
as himself. 

The miller who attends an annual meet- 
ing of the Millers’ National Federation 
and brings with him an open mind and 
the power of quiet observation will take 
hack a great deal more than he brought 
in knowledge of the trade and the course 
it is pursuing. He may desire to follow 
this trend and correct his own chart by 
it, or, being original and independent, he 
may see it to his advantage to steer an 
individual and wholly different course. In 
either event, a few days in the company 
of his fellow-millers will add greatly to 
his discernment and strengthen his judg- 
ment, for, after all, whether he be the 
operator of a large plant or of a small 
one, he cannot be wholly unaffected by 
what others engaged in the same business 
are doing and intend to do. He may see 
their mistakes and profit by them, or, ob- 
serving individual successes, he may gain 
much by learning the method of their 
accomplishment. 

The Northwestern Miller has always 
advised its reader to attend these con- 
ventions. It has done so, not merely to 
encourage a large attendance on general 
principles, but for the good of the indi- 
vidual and thereby the advancement of 
the trade as a whole, sincerely believing 
that from such association great and last- 
ing benefits result. It therefore regrets, 


as a lost trade opportunity, a convention 
such as that in Toledo, where compara- 
tively few millers were present, for much 
was to be learned there, and the millers 
who stayed at home are themselves the 
poorer for neglecting their chances. 
Except trade indifference, there was no 


reason for the light attendance. Perhaps 
interest could have been stimulated in ad- 
vance of the meeting by a more thorough 
and energetic effort, but no one seems to 
have considered this worth while. It 
might be well, in future, to add to the 
preliminary committees one charged espe- 
cially with the duty of getting out the 
full forces of the.trade. Such a commit- 
tee, aided by the trade press, which 
would willingly and gratuitously co- 
operate, could easily secure a much larg- 
er attendance, and this is most important 
if the annual convention of the organiza- 
tion is not to lose its representative char- 
acter. 

The president of the Millers’ National 
Federation, Mr. Mark N. Mennel, presid- 
ed with dignity and efficiency, accenting 
the excellent impression he created at 
Old Point Comfort last year. Not only 
when conducting these meetings but in 
every other respect, Mr. Mennel’s occu- 
pancy of the office has been marked by a 
notable ability and a conscientious devo- 
tion to the interests of the trade which 
entitle him to the gratitude and indorse- 
ment of the industry he serves so ad- 
mirably. 

Mr. Husband is a, secretary whose ad- 
ministration has been increasingly ener- 
getic and satisfactory. The Federation is 
exceptionally favored by having such of- 
ficers, and the Toledo convention ex- 
pressed nothing less than the sentiment 
of the entire trade when it gave them its 
emphatic approval. 

Once more the Northwestern Miller 
takes occasion, as it has repeatedly done 
in the past, to indorse the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation as a most useful or- 
ganization, that should be heartily sus- 
tained and encouraged by the millers of 
the United States, and bespeaks for it 
the support of all those who have at 
heart the continued well-being of this in- 
dustry. It has done much in the past 
and it can do more in the future if the 
millers themselves will stand back of it 
loyally and consistently. 


STANDARDIZED TO DEATH 

Some one at the Toledo convention said 
that he believed, if it was the custom in 
this country as it is abroad to put officials 
into uniform, we would soon see as much 
of brass buttons and gold lace in the 
United States as in Germany, so great 
was the tendency in state and national 
government to create new supervisors, in- 
spectors, guardians, watchmen and petty 
officials of all sorts, in order to see to the 
enforcement of the innumerable laws, 
rules and regulations which are being 
ground out with amazing rapidity. 

There is something in this remark. The 
multiplication of officials has certainly 
been amazing during the past decade, and 
a bureaucracy composed of these salaried 
gentry seems a not altogether impossible 
outcome of the system, when it is con- 
sidered that these state and government 
officials are combining by association and 
co-operation to establish a rule and con- 
trol which will give them absolute power 
over those they propose to govern by 


their regulations. Autocratic in their 
ambitions, these petty officials are seek- 
ing to set up a form of actual govern- 


_ment, within legitimate and already es- 


tablishd governments, which shall enable 
them to exercise powers never contem- 
plated under the laws which created them; 
and the various industries which they in- 
tend to rule are becoming restive under 
their exactions and regulations. 

It is assumed by this would-be bureau- 
cracy that it has been selected by com- 
mon consent to protect the public from 
the fraudulent tendencies of the manu- 
facturer and dealer, that common-sense 
on the part of the public and common 
honesty on the part of those who manu- 
facture and sell to it are alike departed 
from the land, and that the officials are 
to be the regulators of all trade and 
commerce, whereby protection is to be 
secured and honesty insured, and a uni- 
versal basis of buying and _ selling 
achieved as the ne plus ultra of economic 
righteousness, guarded by officials, sus- 
tained by officials and enforced by offi- 
cials. 

To this end, the bureaucracy would 
“limit the unlimitable, define the inde- 
finable and unscrew the inscrutable,” and 
it would do this by applying to all 
things the magic wand of “standardiza- 
tion.” A fury of standardization has 
seized these officials; everything must 
now be gonformed to their ideas of what 
conatitatl a standard, on the theory, 
apparently, that the establishment of 
such will be a protection to the public 
and will forever do away with dishonesty 
because those who depart from this stand- 
ard will be subject to punishment. 

The fact that in many things standards 
are and have long been established, that 
such standards vary according to the re- 
quirements of the buyer, and that both 
buyer and seller are perfectly agreed as 
to these standards, is entirely disregard- 
ed; a new standard, susceptible of exact 
and inflexible definition,—the same to be 
according to the ideas of the officials,— 
must be arbitrarily set up, although there 
exists no demand for it, and although its 
establishment will result in loss and 
waste for all concerned. 

In the case of flour, for instance, the 
miller and the buyer have long since es- 
tablished standards which are mutually 
satisfactory. It is true they are not in- 
flexible; the miller who makes a flour 
better than the grade it nearest approach- 
es secures a higher. price; the one who 
falls below it must sell his product for 
less money. Thus a premium is the re- 
ward for superiority, while a penalty at- 
taches to inferiority; this is the natural 
discrimination of legitimate trade; it is 
also the establishment of a reward alike 
for high-class milling and experienced, 
intelligent. buying. 

It is exactly this natural discrimination 
which the bureaucracy would set aside in 
favor of an artificial standard. Standard- 
ization of flour is for the reduction of all 
to one common basis; it proceeds on the 
assumption that the fool who does not 
know the difference between good flour 
and poor flour should be protected, like- 
wise that the fool who does not know how 
to make a superior flour should not be 
discriminated against. There is to be no 
premium either in selling or buying for 
high intelligence, and no penalty for 
ignorance; official standards will make 
all equal, therefore no one can take ad- 
vantage of the other. 

Of course such an ideal is preposterous ; 
despite all definitions and all standard- 
ization, flour will continue to be sold on 
its merits and according to the reputa- 
tion of its brand; the only result of arti- 
ficial standards set up by over-zealous 
officials will be to disturb and confuse, to 
make trouble and expense and, in the end, 
to increase the price of flour, unless the 
bureaucracy becomes so powerful that it 
can compel buyers to purchase only flour 
which conforms to its standard. The real 
reason for standardizing flour is to give 
employment to more officials, deputy offi- 
cials, surveyors, deputy surveyors, in- 
spectors, deputy inspectors, and assist- 
ant deputy officials, surveyors, and in- 
spectors. 

National and state intervention be- 
tween the manufacturer and the buyer 
has now come to such a pass that the 
army of officials is a a horde. It is so 
large that it is time to uniform it. If we 
must have a standing army in this coun- 
try to protect the consumer—assumed to 
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be a poor foolish prune unable to exercise 
common-sense—from seller—assumed 
to be a dishonest rogue whose rightful 
home is in jail—by all means put its 
members into regimentals, with gold lace, 
brass buttons, cocked hat and a sword. 
At least the public can have the amuse- 
ment derived from ing on so brave a 
show, and will realize to what extent and 
with what rapidity meddlesome officialism 
is growing in this country. 


NATURE NOT A STATISTICIAN 

Nature must be a tremendous trial to 
the. gentlemen who deal in_ statistics. 
After the latter have evolved a theory 
and demonstrated it to their own satis- 
faction with sums, remainders, quotients 
and all the other tricks of their trade, 
Nature, being nothing of a mathemati- 
cian, ingenuously scatters the whole care- 
fully built structure to the four winds. 

It is but a little time since a certain 
theory of the world’s population and the 
world’s food supply was more or less 
generally accepted. According to this, 
the number of people increased in geo- 
metrical progression, while the products 
of the fields came haltingly behind in 
mere arithmetical progression. The re- 
sult, it took no mathematician to see, 
must be that, in due time, the people 
would run far away from the food, and 
great numbers would have to perish be- 
fore a balance would again be reached. 

There seemed, of course, not much 
need to worry over the situation, for the 
best that the statisticians could do 
brought the ill moment when there would 
be an insufficient supply of food no near- 
er than some thousands of years. As a 
matter for real concern to people now 
alive it was of equal importance with the 
degree of cooling of the earth or the 
chance of bumping into another star of 
the firmament. Nevertheless, the theory 
sounded well and was properly supported 
by the ever-present figures. 

The scene changes, and, the world hav- 
ing gone to war, is trying its best to de- 
feat the geometrical progression popula- 
tion idea with the aid of cannon, aéro- 
planes and submarines. A whole conti- 
nent is much concerned, not to maintain 
the rate of increase set down in the 
figures but merely to keep it from dis- 
appearing altogether. Certain nations 
would be content if reasonably satisfied 
that the next decade would not find their 
people actually decreased in number. 

Meanwhile, the food supply is having 
its own fun with the statistics. With 
high disdain of what may be happening 
to those who eat, Nature proceeds with 
her wonder-work of transforming the 
calories stored in the soil into calories 
which can be used by man and beast. 
Her allotted task calls for increase in 
her production in mere arithmetical pro- 
gression, but she pays no heed to this. 
With sun and rain she causes the germ 
to sprout, the stalk to grow and develop 
its burden of grain and the grain to 
ripen for the sickle. 

Here in America, last year’s harvest of 
wheat far exceeded anything ever before 
produced or it was believed could be 
produced, while the crop of wheat in the 
whole world was exceeded in amount but 
twice previously since time began. This 
year, the United States has a present 
prospect, with an increased acreage, of 
raising even more wheat than a year ago, 
more, probably, than has ever before 
been produced from an equal area any- 
where. With the winter wheat production 
promised by the government reports, a 
moderate harvest of spring wheat will 
make a total in excess of a year ago, 
while the spring promise actually is for 
a large crop. 

As to what connection there may be 
between these abundant harvests in 
America and the great war, much de- 
pends upon the character of a man’s 
faith and upon what he sees of relation 
between the work of Nature and the 
profound purposes of the Almighty. It 
is difficult to dismiss the connection as a 
mere coincidence, and hardly less diffi- 
cult, in view of all else that is going on 
in the world, to take these crops as a 
direct bounty in a time of the world’s 
great need. One thing is certain.. Na- 
ture does things in her own way, and all 
of the statistics and all of the arguments 
based upon them go for little in the end. 
The world, whatever the number of its 
people, will be fed with wheat and not 
with theories. 


FLOUR GRADES HEARING 


Ladd Definitions Only Tentative—Chance for 
Millers to Suggest Improve- 
ments 


Wastinoron, D. C., June 8.—(Special 
Telegram)—At the close of a two days’ 
hearing given to the representatives of the 
milling industry on the subject of stand- 
ards and definitions of grades, Dr. Carl 
L. Alsberg, chief of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, gave the millers in attendance con- 
siderable comfort by assuring them that 
the so-called Ladd standards are onl 
tentative, and that full Mg osha vi. 
be given the millers to suggest better 
standards and definitions. 

Dr. Alsberg said that it had been 
demonstrated: by the unanimous testi- 
mony of the millers that a reduction in 
the moisture content to 11 per cent, 
against 13.5 per cent as at present, would 
not work; also, that the suggested Ladd 
definitions are unworkable, and that while 
there appears to be no definite under- 
standing in the trade as to the meanings 
of pose names such as patent, straight 
and clear, he believes that many people, 
including some millers, are right in be- 
lieving that if possible some definitions 
which would meet the public idea as to 
these grades should be adopted. He 
called upon the millers to aid the govern- 
ment in making workable definitions and 
standards. He said that abundant time 
will be given, and further hearings held, 
if desired, in order to insure that no mis- 
take shall be made and no legitimate 
miller put out of business. 

The meeting, which was one of the 
largest and best ever held by the millers 
at Washington, closed Monday night. In 
part of the Saturday session Commis- 
sioner Ladd did not attend, being called 
out of the city. None of the state com- 
missioners attended the Monday hearing, 
it being conducted by Doctors Alsberg, 
Emerson and Abbott, of the Agricultural 
department. 


THE SATURDAY SESSION 


Practically the entire time at the all- 
day session on Saturday was devoted by 
the millers to a statement of their posi- 
tion toward the definitions as tentatively 
announced by Dr. Ladd. Testimony was 
given by A. C. Loring, Minneapolis; E. 
C. Andrews, St. Louis; E, M. Kelly, 
Nashville; Fred J. Lingham, Lockport, 
N. Y; Andrew J. Hunt, Arkansas City, 
Kansas, and S. Baumann, Paris, France. 

The meeting was conducted by Dr. 
Alsberg, and associated with him were 
Doctors Emerson and Abbott and other 
members of the Definitions Committee, 
and State Commissioners Frear of Penn- 
sylvania, Barnard of Indiana, Mand of 
Mississippi, Hortvet of Minnesota, Street 
of Connecticut, and Ladd of North Da- 
kota. The Hon. John Lind, Minneapolis, 
represented the millers as attorney for 
the Millers’ National Federation and for 
prominent milling interests of Minne- 
apolis. 

The attendance was estimated to repre- 
sent a daily milling capacity of more than 
250,000 bbls. There were also represent- 
atives of the bakery industry. Among 
those present were A. C. Loring, W. G. 
Crocker, John Lind, William Furst, M. 
A. Gray and Harry Snyder, Minneapolis; 
George C. Sohlberg, Oklahoma City; 
Robert R. Clark, St. Joseph, Mo; L. E. 
Moses and A. C, Meek, Kansas City, Mo; 
Andrew J. Hunt, Arkansas City, Kansas; 
E. M. Kelly and J. B. McLemore, Nash- 
ville, Tenn; H. G. Craft, E. C. Andrews, 
Samuel Plant and W. H. Marshall, St. 
Louis, Mo; L. M. Powers, Milwaukee; 
F, J. Lingham, Lockport, N. Y; Thomas 
Moore, Richmond, Va; S. Baumann, 
Paris, France, and George M. Haffner, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., representing the 
Master Bakers’ Association. 


MR. LORING’S TESTIMONY 

Mr. Loring gave testimony covering 38 
years of experience in every detail of 
milling operations in the leading milling 
centers of the country. He spoke of the 
fact that the Minneapolis mills generally 
drew their wheat supplies from eight 
different states, representing a great 


variety of grain, differing in character- 
istics and in moisture content. 

He demonstrated that the wheat aver- 
aged, in varying seasons and from differ- 
ent localities, from 12 to 14 per cent of 
moisture, and that the grain lost in mill- 
ing from 1 to 2 per cent, so that the 
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milled product averaged about 12 to 13%, 
per cent of moisture. He also went into 
the details of practical milling opera- 
tions, saying that no two millers, given 
precisely the same character of grain 
and milling conditions, will produce pre- 
cisely the same results. Mr. Loring said 
he dwelt on these points to show the im- 
possibility of arbitrarily fixing absolute 
standards. 

Turning to the subject of the net 
weight law, Mr. Loring explained how 
impossible it would be, because of these 
varying conditions, to secure absolute 
uniformity in weights, and he declared 
that to dry flour down to a minimum of 
11 per cent of moisture was not only im- 
practicable as a physical proposition, but 
if accomplished, would be at heavy added 
cost per barrel. 

It was brought out by Mr. Loring that 
the names patent, and similar designa- 
tions are rapidly passing away in the 
flour trade, and while conceding that no 
one should be allowed to sell anything 
under a trade name that differed from 
what it was represented to be, Mr. Lor- 
ing pointed out the varying conditions 
surrounding the use of the term patent 
in the trade, and how difficult it would 
be to indicate a proper definition for 
such a trade name. 


OTHER TESTIMONY 


Testimony given by E. C. Andrews, E. 
M. Kelly, Fred J. Lingham, and Andrew 
J. Hunt, corroborated in every material 
detail the testimony given by Mr. Loring. 

In regard to the suggestion that it 
might be possible to dry flour down to a 
11 per cent moisture content, Mr. An- 
drews said it would be necessary, after 
the flour was packed, to obtain a chem- 
ical demonstration of the moisture con- 
tent of each package before beginning 
the drying process. He declared it im- 


possible to define the term patent, as it 
meant different things to millers in dif- 
ferent sections. 

In speaking of the discontinuance of 
grade names, Mr. Lingham emphasized 
the point that it was desirable to aban- 
don the use of the term patent just as 
the government had found it desirable to 
stop the use of the “guaranty legend” 
under the pure food law, because it was 
misleading. He also pointed out that 
there are no definite standards of quality 
of the raw materials for milling, and no 
two mills used in every respect similar 
materials. A statement to the same gen- 
eral purport was made by Mr. Hunt. 

Governor Lind emphasized the relation 
of the proposition to interstate commerce, 
and the power of the federal law in de- 
termining. what shall be done in inter- 
state commerce, as contradistinguished 
from the powers of the state commission- 
ers in dealing with products after pack- 
ages have been broken and have entered 
the commerce of a state. 

Mr. Baumann, who has made a careful 
study of milling operations in this coun- 
try and Argentina, and who has a thor- 
ough personal knowledge of milling in 
Europe, stated that it would be unwise 
to reduce the moisture content of Ameri- 
can flour. He asserted that to reduce 
the moisture to 11 per cent would in- 
crease the price on export flour at least 
21%, per cent, and enable Argentine flour 
to undersell the American product in the 
European markets. ; 


THE MONDAY HEARING 


Technical testimony was given at the 
Monday session by Harry Snyder, Minne- 
apolis, chemist for the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. Prof. Snyder verified the 
claims made regarding the requirement 
of approximately 14 per cent of mois- 
ture, explained that it would be impos- 
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sible to dry flour b process, and 
that to Se the 5! quisite additional 
quantities to meet an 11 per cent basis 
for moisture would certainly add to the 
cost of flour to the consumer. 

He gave the varying conditions as to 
ash content, and asserted that while ash 
is necessary in flour as a part of the 
process of fermentation in bread-mak- 
ing, there are wide variations in ash 
contents, and in the results secured by 
chemists in examinations. He expressed 
the opinion that while most of the con- 
ditions in the Ladd standards might be 
met by the larger millers, it would put 
the smaller mills out of business, as these 
have neither the aid of chemists nor 
technical milling facilities to demonstrate 
the results obtained in the finished flour. 

Testimony by W. E. Meek, Marissa, 
Ill, explained the manufacture by the 
southern Illinois millers from soft wheat 


of the various so-called patents and low- © 


grades, and how difficult it would be to 
designate by figures the differences in 
these various grades. He said the small- 
er mills were alarmed by the proposed 
standards, as requiring them to do_some- 
thing that their facilities for milling 
made impossible. 

There was presented for the record a 
strong statement by the New Prague 
(Minn.) Flouring Mill Co., criticizing 
the Ladd suggestions and showing in 
what way they are faulty. 

R. R. Clark, St. Joseph, Mo., present- 
ed a statement prepared by the head 
miller of his plant opposing the use of 
the term “bleaching” in the standards. 

H. G. Craft, the veteran miller of St. 
Louis, injected comedy into the hearing 
by portraying conditions which confront 
the old-time miller who has for half a 
century made good flour and marketed 
it without complaint, now confronted by 
chemical details of which he knows noth- 
ing and proposals to establish standards 
which he does not understand and which 
he has no chemist to explain. 

Testimony was given by G. M. Haffner 
on behalf of the Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, expressing the hope that standards 
of grain and flour would be created as 
protection to the baker; but he admitted 
that the baker knows little or nothing 
about the moisture content, protein or 
ash in bread, which called from Dr. Als- 
berg the declaration that there may be 
more ground for action with respect to 
bread than to flour. 

Representatives of the corn products 
people also appeared, asking for con- 
sideration of their meal as to moisture 
and standards generally. 

Artuur J. Donee. 





Government Crop Report 

The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates the area planted to spring wheat 
in the United States at 19,248,000 acres, 
against 17,533,000 in 1914. Condition on 
June 1 was 94.9, against 95.5 in 1914 and 
the 10-year average of 93.8. Indicated 
yield, 14.1 bus acre, against 11.8 in 1914 
and average of 13.3 for 1909-1913. Ex- 
timated total production, 274,000,000 bus. 

Condition of winter wheat 85.8, against 
92.9 on May 1, 92.7 on June 1, 1914, and 
the 10-year average of 82.3. Indicated 
yield, 16.9 bus acre, against 19 in 1914 
and the average of 15.6 for 1909-13. 
Estimated total production, 676,000,000 
bus. 

Area seeded to oats, 40,193,000 acres, 
against 38,442,000 in 1914. Condition 
92.2, against 89.5 in 1914 and the average 
of 88.6 for 10 years. Indicated yield, 
32.4 bus acre, against 29.7 in 1914 and 
30.6 the average for 1909-13. Estimated 
total production, 1,288,000,000 bus. 

Area seeded to barley, 7,393,000 acres, 
against 7,565,000 in 1914. Condition 94.6, 
against 95.5 in 1914 and 90.6 the average 
for 10 years. Indicated yield, 26.6 bus, 
against 25.8 in 1914 and 24.3 the 1909-13 
average. Estimated total production, 
197,000,000 bus. 

Condition of rye, 92, against 93.3 on 
May 1, 93.6 on June 1, 1914, and 90.4 
the average for 10 years. Indicated yield, 
16.8 bus, against 16.8 in 1914, and 16.1 
the average for 1909-13. 





Berlin cable: As an indication that 
Germany’s flour supply is not insufficient 
the authorities have announced that the 
prices of various kinds of bread would 
be reduced all over Greater Berlin 
June 7. 
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FROST AND GROWING CROP 


Flax and Possibly Oats and Barley Affected 
in Northwest—Damage to Wheat Im- 
probable—Fair in Southwest 


Mryneapous, Mixn., June 8.—Some 
of the elevator men are apprehensive 
as to the effect of frost on the night of 
June 6. The government reported it to 
be light to heavy in northwestern Minne- 
sota and in the Dakotas. At quite a num- 
ber of points in eastern and central 
North Dakota, the temperature was 
down to 32 or below. It was as low as 23 
at Grafton. 

Flax, barley and oats are conceded to 
have suffered, and perhaps rye, but to 
what degree is yet to be ascertained. As 
to the effect on wheat, views are conflict- 
ing. The predominating one is that no 
damage was done. However, there are 
elevator men of long experience who 
treat the matter seriously and fear that 
in the heart of the wheat belt of North 
Dakota, the crop has suffered material 
damage. They say that, if impaired 
vitality resulted, it will not be apparent 
at once, but that when hot weather comes, 
the plant will be easily affected. 

The crop of 1911 is cited as one which 
was damaged by frost. June 1, wheat in 
South Dakota was exceedingiy promising. 
Yet with a few very hot days between 
June 15 and 20 there was impairment 
estimated at 40 to 50 per cent. Consider- 
ing the previous fine appearance of the 
crop in that state, the ease with which the 
plant succumbed to the hot, dry weather 
was a surprise, and some experienced 
elevator men could attribute it only to a 
frost early in the month. : 

Nevertheless, some high trade authori- 
ties not only scout the idea that the 1911 
crop was damaged by frost, but are in- 
credulous of the .1914 wheat crop having 
suffered. They assert that in 1905, there 
was early frost without resultant dam- 
age. s 

Outside of possible damage from frost, 
the northwestern crop is regarded as very 
promising. However, the weather during 
the week has been cool and cloudy and 
not of a character to promote growth. 


Freperick J. CiarK. 


Frost Damage in Western Canada 

Wiynirec, Man., June 8.—(Special 
Telegram)—We are without reports from 
the country regarding frost damage, but 
in our opinion flax and oats will be se- 
verely damaged. There should be no 
damage, however, to the wheat crop. 
Otherwise crop conditions all over the 

three provinces are very satisfactory. 

W. H. McWrtraMs. 


Cold in Central States 

Totepo, Ou10, June 8.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—After a few days’ of warm 
weather, it has turned unseasonably cold 
again. Rains have helped to keep down 
the damage from Hessian fly where it 
has appeared. Reports from parts of 
southern Michigan around Allegan and 
Dowagiac in the last. few days show that 
the fly has appeared in that section. Con- 
ditions reported from different sections 
of central states are variable, making a 
general summary difficult. Some places 
report best conditions in several years, 
with larger acreage; others, not nearly 
so favorable. It is still believed the final 
crop may show up well toward an aver- 
age. 

W. H. Wiearn, Jr. 


Favorable in Southwest 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 8.—(Special 
Telegram)—Fair and warmer weather is 
favorable for wheat in the Southwest, 
and general conditions are satisfactory. 
Harvest is under way in Oklahoma. A 
private crop report issued by A. Logan, 
of Kansas City, estimates the Kansas 
crop, based on June 1 condition, at 136,- 
000,000 bus, which agrees with the Kan- 
sas department estimate based on condi- 
tions May 1. 

R. E. Sreruine. 





Message to President Wilson 

At the Wednesday evening meeting of 
the Toledo convention, after the conclu- 
sion of Mr. Edgar’s address, in which he 
referred to his new feelings toward 
America as a result of his visit to Europe 
in war-time, Mr. Rothwell proposed the 
following resolution, which was adopted 
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by an unanimous vote, and the text tele- 
gra to President Wilson: 

he Millers’ National Federation, 
representing the entire flour-milling in- 
dustry of the United States, assembled 
in annual convention, tenders to the 
President of the United States this ap- 
preciation of the solemn responsibilities 
now confronting him, its admjration of 
his faithful interpretation and statesman- 
like presentation of the sentiment of the 
American people, and pledges to him the 
unfaltering support of its membership in 
whatever course his wisdom may ulti- 
mately determine.” 


DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 





Fleur Dull, Demand Light—Very Few New- 
Crop Bookings—Millfeed Quiet 
but Firm 

{Special Telegrams to the Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.) 

Bosron, Mass., June 8.—The local flour 
market is dull and weak, with prices on 
spring patents 25@30c lower. Soft winter 
flours 20@40c and Kansas hard patents 
35@40c, lower than last week. Demand 
slow and confined to smallest possible lots 
to meet immediate needs, as buyers are 
afraid to purchase on the declining mar- 
ket. Minneapolis trade patents, $7.20@ 
7.25; other spring patents, $6.80@7.10; 
special short patents, $7.30@7.65,—all in 
wood. Spring first clears, in sacks, $6.10 
@6.50; Kansas hard wheat patents, $6.20 
@6.75, in sacks; soft winter patents, $6.50 
@6.85, in wood,—all for prompt ship- 
ment. Millfeed generally steady on all 
wheat feeds and lower on hominy feed, 
stock feed and oat hulls. 

Lours W. DePass. 


Battimore, Mp., June 8.—Considerable 
business has been done on the quiet in 
flour in this market and territory in the 
last week or 10 days based on the break 
in wheat, and in instances at rates which 
were so low as to smack of being purely 
speculative. The trading appears to have 
included thousands of barrels of both old 
and new springs, and hard and soft win- 
ters, with time of shipment running from 
prompt to Christmas. The market at the 
moment is weak and dull, and 10@l1l5c 
lower than Saturday’s quotations. Mill- 
feed steady and inactive. 

Cuantes H. Dorsey. 


Puivavecpuia, Pa., June 8.—Flour un- 
settled and lower in sympathy with 
wheat. Demand very light. Winter clear, 
$6.25@6.50 bbl in wood; straight, $6.50@ 
6.75; patent, $6.75@7. Kansas straight, 
jute sacks, $6.15@6.30. Spring first clear, 
$6.20@6.40; straight, $6.40@6.55; patent, 
$6.60@6.85; favorite brands, $7@7.25. 
City mills’ choice and fancy patent, $7@ 
7.25; regular grades winter clear, $6.25@ 
6.50; straight, $6.50@6.75; patent, $6.75 
@7. 

SamueE  S. DanieELs. 


Cuicaco, Iiu., June 8.—The flour situ- 
ation has changed but little, compared 
with the close of last week. Locally the 
buying is exceedingly narrow, although 
the mills have contracted for some round 
lots, mainly soft wheat products. Book- 
ings of flour to be made of new wheat 
continue small, although quotations have 
been made, mainly by southwestern mills, 
as low as $5.40, bulk, Chicago, August 
shipment, for 95 per cent patents. 

C. H. CuHarien. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 8.—Flour trade 
is quiet, following the heavy decline in 
prices. Buyers, however, seem interested 
in the lower quotations and some millers 
say that there are indications that some 
of the big trade is disposed to buy on 
any showing of renewed strength in the 
wheat market. 

R. E. Srerurnea. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 8.—Flour demand 
quiet, due to the sharp decline in the 
wheat market. Buyers are acting with 
great caution in spite of reduced prices 
asked by millers. No export reported. 
Millfeed demand quiet, with prices held 
firmly. 

Perer Dervien. 





Pennsylvania State Bakers Meet 

PiitaverrHia, Pa., June 8.—(Special 
Telegram)—About 100 bakers are attend- 
ing a three-day annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Master Bakers’ Association 


in this city, which opened yesterday. 
Mayor Blankenburg welcomed the visi- 
tors. Many topics peculiar to the trade 
will be considered, and elaborate enter- 
tainment features are provided. Indica- 
tions are for the most successful meeting 
in the history of the association. 


W. QUACKENBUSH. 





Flour to Germany by Parcel Post 

The Knollenberg ae Quincy, 
Ill, has been advised of safe arrival 
in sound condition of an 11-lb sack of 
flour shipped to Germany by parcel post. 


THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: June 6 June 7 

June 5 May 29 1914 1913 
Minneapolis . ..218,490 285,675 306,270 290,615 
Duluth-Superior 26,700 34,305 16,700 16,825 














Milwaukee ..... 8,000 9,200 12,805 13,100 

Totals .......253,190 329,180 335,775 320,540 
Outside mills*..139,645 ...... 173,330 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.392,835 ...... 609,106 ...... 
St. Louis .. - 16,900 22,200 20,100 19,600 
St. Louist . . 25,300 27,700 24,000 30,100 
Buffalo ........ 110,200 108,200 96,500 79,800 
Detroit ........ 13,500 12,200 8,000 13,300 
Rochester ..... 12,950 12,800 13,600 15,200 
Chicago ....... 22,500 18,000 18,500 18,750 


Kansas City.... 46,000 40,000 20,800 28,100 
Kansas Cityt...149,370 158,910 132,195 113,520 


: eee 17,200 17,900 18,800 19,000 
eee 36,905 39,975 39,945 34,515 
Nashville** .... 50,365 54,010 35,150 49,730 
Seattle ........ OOOO BOSES .nccce seccss 
FORME, 2 siksnes 35,600 32,468 ...cee soccce 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to the North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule: June 6 June 7 
June 5 May 29 1914 1913 


Minneapolis ...... 47 64 70 57 
Duluth-Superior .. 74 95 47 47 
Outside mills* .... 48 42 60 56 

Average spring... 50 58 65 56 
Milwaukee ........ 31 36 56 55 
se aa 41 54 49 48 
St. Lowlat .......- 42 46 40 51 
Ne 80 79 70 58 
Detroit ...cccceses 83 75 45 79 
Rochester ........ 65 64 68 76 
CRIGGHO osccccvees 84 60 62 61 
Kansas City ...... 64 56 31 40 
Kansas Cityft ..... 63 62 60 61 
FORGO .ccccsesess 36 37 39 40 
;, ... er rerrere 49 46 46 45 
Nashville*® ....... 48 40 39 39 
BORCO oc pecnccess 21 22 
ey) ere 43 21 

Average ....... 53 55 56 54 
Minnesota-Dakotas 50 58 65 56 
Other states ...... 55 52 52 51 


Flour output for week ending June 5 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 2 per 
cent compared with week ending May 29. 





CALENDAR YEAR FLOUR OUTPUT 
The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers from Jan. 1 to June 65, 
1915, with comparisons, in barrels: 
1915 1914 1913 
Minneapolis ..12,878,310 13,956,235 14,344,010 


Dul.-Superior. . 492,580 432,165 358,530 
Outside mills*. 8,255,205 8,680,960 7,955,290 
Milwaukee ... 243,760 320,300 352,770 
St. Louis ..... 526,200 505,400 531,700 
St. Louist .... 807,300 748,200 705,170 
Buffalo 2,626,800 2,425,000 1,936,020 
Detroit. ...... 273,950 259,500 309,400 
Rochester .... 294,600 298,460 271,000 
Chicago ...... 468,000 436,000 437,350 
Kansas City... 1,129,155 774,650 868,700 
Kansas Cityt.. 3,730,210 3,279,775 2,826,968 
TONED 606s vies 557,750 589,400 488,400 
Toledof ...... 1,173,145 1,460,735 1,103,363 
Nashville** ... 1,679,975 1,406,545 1,425,342 
Seattle§ ...... SORUBS seccccee cesccses 
Tacoma§ ..... SRO GRS cesicnce. cevcsess 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 

§Output from Jan. 16, 1915, to June 5. 





George Copland Dies at 64 
New York, N. Y., June 7.—George 
Wooster Copland, for several years a 
member of Copland-Raymond Co., died 
from heart failure at his reidence, Law- 
rence, Long Island, June 4, aged 64. 
Mr. Copland for years was a prominent 
figure in the flour business here, having 
succeeded to the business of his father, 
which was established in 1844. He had 
not for several years taken an active 

part in business, owing to ill health. 


W. QuacKENBUSH. 
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FEATURES OF CONVENTION 


Talk by Mr. Edgar—Reception—Banquet— 
Trip on the Greyhound—Ladies’ . 
Entertainment 


The entertainment features of the con- 
vention, while not elaborate, were all 
most enjoyable. Fortunately, the com- 
mittee had provided nothing in the way 
of out-of-doors entertainment for the first 
two days of the meeting, during the 
whole of which the skies were overcast 
and the weather most disagreeable. 

MR. EDGAR’S ADDRESS 

On the first evening of the convention, 
Mr. Edgar made what he declared to be 
his first and last appearance as an 
amateur lecturer. With the aid of a 
projecting machine and slides made from 
a large number of photographs collected 
by him in Holland and Belgium, Mr. 
Edgar informally described the passage 
of the South Point from Philadelphia to 
Rotterdam, the unloading and_ reship- 
ment of the cargo of flour contributed 
through the Millers’ Belgian Relief Move- 
ment into Belgium, and, finally, the re- 
markable methods of distribution of food 
supplies among the noncombatant popi- 
lation of that country. 

He described in extended detail the 
wonderful organization conducted by 
Americans in Belgium, and lauded the 
great work being accomplished by it. A 
special feature shown by Mr. Edgar was 
a moving-picture of the sailing of the 
South Point from Philadelphia. 

EVENING RECEPTION 

Later Wednesday evening, the com- 
pany returned to the Hotel Secor, where 
an informal reception was held in the 
Gold Room. Music was furnished by an 
orchestra and by the St. Louis quartette. 
The ladies of the local committee and 
many of the visiting ladies were present 
at the reception, which closed with 
dancing. 





THE ANNUAL DINNER 

The Federation annual dinner was held 
in the Gold Room of the Hotel Secor 
Thursday evening, at 7:30. About 125 
millers and other guests attended. They 
were seated at small tables about the 
room, with ex-presidents of the Federa- 
tion, government officials and _ other 
guests at a long table at the head of the 
room. 

Following the dinner, President Men- 
nel introduced C. B. Jenkins, of Nobles- 
ville, Ind., who acted as master of cere- 
monies. Mr. Jenkins then called infor- 
mally upon various guests for responses 
to toasts. Among those who so re- 
sponded were A. Mennel, Dr. Duvel, H. 
B. Sparks, Mr. Edgar, Mr. Donaldson, 
Mr. Litchfield, Mr. Finnell, Mr. Goetz- 
mann, Mr. Rothwell and Mr. Husband. 

Music for the occasion was furnished 
by an orchestra and by the St. Louis 
Millers’ Club quartette. 


TRIP ON THE GREYHOUND 

The third day’s convention sessions 
were held aboard the steamer Greyhound 
during atrip to Put-in-Bay. The steam- 
er left the wharf early in the morning, 
and proceeded down the Maumee River 
to the lake, going to Put-in-Bay, where 
an hour’s stop was made for an inspec- 
tion of the monument just being com- 
pleted in commemoration of Perry’s vic- 
tory. 

The business session of the convention 
was closed early in the afternoon, after 
luncheon had been served. The rest of 
afternoon was wholly given over to recre- 
ation, with music by the band, chorus 
singing and informal dancing on_ the 
forward deck. 


LADIES’ ENTERTAIN MENT 

The local committee had made ample 
provision for the entertainment of the 
ladies who attended the convention. These 
included a trip to the Museum of Art on 
the first afternoon, and a motor drive 
about the city with luncheon at the Coun- 
try Club in the morning and afternoon 


_of Thursday. 





Death of George Postel 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 7.—George Postel, 
for 40 years manager of the Ph. H. 
Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, IIl., died 
June 5 at Mascoutah, at the age of 62, 
after suffering for several years with 
Bright’s disease. 

Perer Deruien. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 67,185 bbls. The output (week 
ending June 8) was 218,490 bbls, against 
306,270 in 1914, 290,615 in 1913, and 279,- 
395 in 1912. 

The weekly output was of the follow- 
ing per cent of the maximum capacity: 

June 6 June 7 

June 5 May 29 1914 = 1918 

Minneapolis ...... 47 64 70 67 
Outside mills ..... 48 42 60 56 

Both Minneapolis and large interior 
mills report an improved flour trade and 
increased sales for the week ended Satur- 
day. Bookings seemed to run from 75 
to over 100:per cent of the capacity. One 
2,500-bbl mill sold 200 per cent. 

As a rule, the bysiness came from a 
wide territory, but usually in the form 
of comparatively small orders. Bakers 
were moderate buyers, but in small quan- 
tities. Jobbers appeared to show greater 
interest and to be more active in taking 
flour. The largest sale heard of, how- 
ever, ‘was 10,000 bbls to a baker. 

While the major portion of the busi- 
ness done was for old-crop shipment, con- 
siderable flour was taken for new-crop 
delivery. The heavy declines in wheat 
doubtless stimulated buying. Some buyers 
got flour on orders made conditional upon 
prices touching a certain point. With 
prices of patent 90c@$1 bbl lower than 
when wheat was at high point, those buy- 
ers who contracted for flour much earlier 
must be experiencing chills. A few have 
even suggested to the millers that a re- 
adjustment as to price might be accept- 
able. Such millers, however, have shown 
indifference to the proposition. 

Flour prices for the week ending today 
have been reduced 20@40c bbl. Patent 
has been put down considerably more 
than first clear. 

Millers of the Northwest now feel 
much more encouraged as to trade in the 
next two or three months. The differ- 
ence between spring and winter prices has 
been materially narrowed and the spring 
wheat millers are on a much more favor- 
able basis to compete for business than 
they were formerly. This is especially 
true of trade based upon September 
wheat. 

With the rapid and extreme changes in 
wheat, millers are disposed to ask for 
full prices, and when flour is sold, it is 
usually on a basis representing a fairly 
good margin to the manufacturer. 

Export business during the week has 
been very light. Some exporters state 
that before the present decline in wheat 
began, importers were disposed to take 
hold, but when wheat abruptly took the 
down grade, they were frightened from 
the market. Little has been heard of 
them since. 

First clear has been in fair supply and 
prices are lower and easy. One local 
mill during the week sold 2,000 bags to 
Dublin. Fancy second clear is also in 
better supply, with millers seeking an 
outlet for it. Common second clear is 
comparatively strong, most mills being 
sold ahead. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $6.60 
@7 per 196 lbs in wood, 

* * 


Millfeed has been virtually dead all the 
week. The mills are still doing a good 
mixed-car business, but there is no in- 
quiry to speak of for straight cars. About 
the only demand at present is for red 
dog, and that is declared by jobbers to 
be unobtainable. Comparatively light 


production is keeping prices steady. 


Mills quote bran at $20 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis, standard mid- 
dlings at $22.50, flour middlings at $26.50 
@27, and red dog, in 140-lb sacks, at 
$29.50. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 24 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 14 were in operation June 8 

George C. Christian & Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, 
Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, D, E, oe F 
mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

The Cataract mill will be started on 
Wednesday. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 49 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a _ total 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, show that in the 
week ending June 5 they made 139,645 
bbls of flour (representing 628,000 bus 
of wheat), against 173,330 in 1914. 

Forty-nine “outside” mills last week 
shipped 1,685 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 1,970 in 1914. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth last week aggregated 1,308,000 bus, 
a decrease from the preceding week of 
702,000 bus. At Minneapolis the de- 
crease was 623,000 bus, and at Duluth 
79,000, 

For the week ended Saturday, June 5, 
receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 








Minneapolis .... 1,152 1,105 1,570 620 1,108 
Deluth oovccsce 156 311 366 218 488 
Tete cies 1,308 1,416 1,936 838 1,596 
Duluth, bonded. 4 147 12 33 38 
Totals ....06- 1,312 1,563 1,948 871 1,634 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on June 5, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 
Minneapolis 3,996 12,503 15,842 9,350 8,926 








Duluth .... 2,033 3,803 8,612 3,969 2,656 
Totals ... 6,029 16,306 24,454 13,319 11,581 
Duluth, b’'d’d 18 282 1,273 1,129 204 
Totals ... 6,047 16,588 25,727 14,448 11,785 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1914, to June 5, 

1915, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 
Minneapolis .. 95,430 90,507 110,071 81,810 
Duluth ....... 56,985 656,797 79,368 27,713 





Totals ...... 152,415 147,394 189,439 109,523 
Duluth, bonded 1,855 4,171 8,162 13,870 





Totals ......154,270 151,565 197,601 123,393 
NEW WASHBURN-CROSBY ELEVATOR 


The Washburn-Crosby Co. will in- 
crease its storage capacity at Minneapolis 
by the erection of a 275,000-bu elevator, 
in connection with its C mill. 

Contracts for the construction of the 
elevator were awarded last week to the 
Barnett & Record Co. There will be 18 
concrete tanks, each 109 ft high, with a 
12-ft cupola across the top. The elevator 
will be built adjoining the machine shop, 
two stories to which are now being added 
and in which the wheat-cleaning machin- 
ery will be installed. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Carl Goodell, flour salesman, Scranton, 
Pa., was in Minneapolis last week. 

William G. Dilts, Jr. of Wm. G. 
Dilts, Jr., & Co., grain, Kansas City, was 
in Minneapolis today. 

The 100-lb jute bran sack is quoted at 
$101.50 and the 140-lb flour sack at 
$123.50 per M, plain, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

W. P. Garcelon, St. Louis representa- 
tive of the Northwestern Consolidated 


illing Co., has been in Minneapolis the 
sant 10 days. 

A southern Minnesota mill last week 
sold 10,000 bbls a flour Pad Boas gs 
6,000 to Copenhagen, Denma the 
remainder to Great Britain. 

William Hunter, for many years con- 
nected with the cash grain trade at Min- 
neapolis, died June 3 in a local hospital, 
after a lingering illness with tuberculosis. 

The office force of the St. Anthony & 
Dakota Elevator Co., Minneapolis, is 
holding a tennis tournament and field 
meet at the Interlachen Club this after- 
noon. 

Albert F. Janss, flour, New York City, 
was in Minneapolis Saturday to call on 
local millers. He had just come from 
the Toledo convention. L. A. Viviano, 
New York, was also here. 

Judge Jelley, in the district court at 
Minneapolis, instructed the sheriff to re- 
turn tax warrants against memberships 
in the Chamber of Commerce until the 
United States supreme court passes on 
the constitutionality of the tax. 

There is a fair inquiry for durum 
products, with limited sales. The break 


.in wheat has kept buyers from the mar- 


ket. Quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis are: 
medium semolina, $5.90@6.15 bbl, jute; 
patent, $5.80@6; clear, $4.50@4.65. For 
new crop, some mills are 50c bbl less. 

C. S. Jeffries, who has been [Illinois 
representative of the Northwestern Con- 
solidated Milling Co., with headquarters 
at Peoria, has gone to Cleveland, Ohio, to 
succeed D, B. Strickler, who died May 
27. KE. E. Stevens, who has represented 
the company in ~— takes charge of the 
Illinois territory. . M. Hahn succeeds 
latter in Iowa. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


W. R. Fisher, chief engineer of the 
steel, grain and storage department of 
the Jos. F. Wangler Co., St. Louis, has 
been in the Northwest during the last 
week looking after the interests of his 
company. 

The Barnett & Record Co, has the 
contract for building the mill of the At- 
kinson Milling Co. in Minneapolis. The 
building will be 40x92, six stories, of re- 
enforced concrete throughout. The site 
selected is on the Milwaukee right-of-way 
in South Minneapolis, close to the No- 
komis mill, built a year ago by Yerxa, 
Andrews & Thurston. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 985,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 600,000 bus, 
against 598,000 in 1914. 

Minneapolis wheat stocks have de- 
creased 25,000 bus in two days. The 
total June 8 was about 3,971,000 bus, 
against 12,078,000 in 1914. 

The average price paid for No. 1 
northern wheat at country stations in the 
Northwest today was $1.23 bu; for No. 2 
northern, $1.20; for no-grade, 92c. 

TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 

Ocean rates are firm. 

The baseball team of the Minneapolis 
Traffic Club will play the Milwaukee 
Traffic Club’s team, in Milwaukee, June 12. 

J. D. Roth, general western freight 
agent of the White Star and other lines, 
was in Minneapolis June 3 on one of his 
periodical visits. 

Based on lake-and-rail carriage to the 
Atlantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (June 8) 
quoted in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Aberdeen, 72.5; 
Amsterdam, 80.5; Belfast, 72.5; Bristol, 
64.5; Baltic basis, 74.5; Cardiff, 64.5; 
Christiania, 74.5; Copenhagen, 74.5; 
Dublin, 73.5; Dundee, 72.5; Glasgow, 
69.5; Havre, 69.5; Hull, 64.5; Leith, 67.5; 
Liverpool, 62.5; London, 68.5; Manches- 
ter, 63.5; Marseilles, 74.5; Newcastle, 
72.5; Rotterdam, 79.5; St. John’s, N. F., 
48. United Kingdom rates are nominal. 


CEREALS AND FEED 
Mixed feed is quoted at $28@30.50 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Jobbers are quoting season-shipment 
bran at as low as $23.25 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b. Boston rate points. 
A Duluth mill is reported to have sold 
100 cars of bran last week on condition 
of its immediately getting it out by lake. 
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Mill oats are strong and in fair de- 
mand, Choice, heavy mill oats are selling 
within le bu of contract oats. The mar- 
ket is about 36@44c bu, bulk, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. 

Jobbers’ quotations on bran, standard 
middlings and flour middlings show a 
decline of 50c@$1 ton for the week, but 
on red dog they are unchanged to 50c 
ton higher. 

Dealers report unusually good inquiry 
from eastern manufacturers for summer- 
shipment screenings. Supplies, however, 
are limited. Anticipating a good feeding 
demand next winter, Minneapolis dealers 
have already contracted for space to store 
enough screenings to feed about 30,000 
sheep for a month or more. 


NEW BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Four States Join—They Are Nebraska, Iowa, 
Kansas and Missouri—Meets in Omaha 
Next Year—The Missouri Meeting 


At the eighth annual convention of the 
Missouri Master Bakers’ Association, at 
Moberly, June 1-2, the attendance was 
about as large as any convention the as- 
sociation has held; more bakers or active 
members were in attendance than at any 
previous meeting. 

The Missouri association decided to go 
into the proposed joint convention and 
the Trans-Mississippi Association was 
formed immediately after the Missouri 
convention closed. 

Officers elected were: M. Hoffmann, St. 
oLuis, president; F. L. Burke, Kansas 
City, first vice-president; J. H. Hasten, 
Springfield, second vice-president; Louis 
Klein, Moberly, third vice-president; M. 
Lee Marshall, Kansas City, secretary; 
Andrew W ank, St. Joseph, treasurer; 
John Sommerer, Jefferson City, Carl 
Schmidt, St. Joseph, and H. Zimmerman, 
Hannibal, members of executive com- 
mittee. 

The convention next year will be held 
with the Trans-Mississippi Association at 
Omaha. 





TRANS-MISSISSIPPI MASTER BAKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION 


On June 2, at Moberly, Mo., immedi- 
ately after the close of the Missouri 
master bakers’ convention, the officers in 
attendance of the Nebraska, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, and Missouri associations, met and 
formed the ‘Trans-Mississippi Master 
Bakers’ Association. The state officers 
present included all officers of the Mis- 
souri association and the following from 
other states 

Nebraska—P. F. Petersen, president; 
T. F. Naughtin and Jay Burns. Iowa— 
Al. Larimer, president; Charles OQ. 
Schweickhardt, secretary; Leo Mulgrew 
and Jacob Schouten, ex-presidents; Guy 
Stark and M. Zinsmaster. Kansas—J. V. 
Ostberg, president; H. C. Papenhausen, 
secretary; A. Sutorius and J.J. Naschold. 

The executive committee of the new 
association elected are: P. F. Petersen, 
Omaha, president; T. F. Naughtin, Oma- 
ha, secretary; H. Zimmerman, Hannibal, 
Mo., treasurer; J. V. Ostberg and H. C. 
Papenhausen from Kansas, M. Hoffmann 
and M. Lee Marshall from Missouri, and 
Al. Larimer and Charles O. Schweick- 
hardt from Iowa. 

The committee decided to hold the first 
convention at Omaha some time in June, 
1916. The executive committee went on 
record as being in favor of the conven- 
tion being self-supporting and against 
the solicitation of funds for entertain- 
ment. 

Each state association will continue its 
officers and maintain its own identity. It 
is believed that the convention of this 
association will he the largest bakers’ 
convention ever held, on account of the 
large memberships from the different 
states and the additional crowd which 
will be drawn by a convention of such 
importance. M. Lee MarsHatt. 





Northwestern Wheat Crop 
The attached table shows the Department 
of Agriculture’s final estimate of the wheat 
crop of the Northwest in 1914, with compari- 
sons. The figures are in millions: 
7-—1914—,, --1913— 
Acres Bus Ac’s Bus’12 ‘11 ’10 ‘09 
Minnesota .. 4.0 43 4.2 68 67 44 64 94 
N. Dakota.. 7.2 82 7.56 79 143 73 39 91 
S. Dakota... 3.4 32 3.7 34 _8 15 47 48 
Totals ...14.6 7157 "16.4 q 181 *262 132 150 233 
Montana ... .9 18 — 2s 2.2 eA SD 
*Trade estimates were 300 millions or 
over. tTrade estimates range 165 to 175 
millions, 
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The flour market was demoralized last 
week, with prices declining very rapidly 
at times. Practically all grades except 
spring clears were under pressure and 
prices are down 25c@$1.50 per bbl. The 
decline brought no material amount of 
business, although there was some buying 
by one or two of the large jobbing in- 
terests and a little by some of the smaller 
dealers. The decline scared buyers out 
of the market in most cases. 

The exception to the demoralized con- 
dition was spring clears, which were so 
scarce that some sales were made at 
equal to or slightly higher than the price 
of patents. 

The pressure on Kansas flours was 
fully as pronounced as. on other grades, 
and there was a further decline in new- 
crop quotations. Low-grades were weak. 


EXPORT CONDITIONS 


The feature in the export market dur- 
ing the week was the business in old 
wheats. Until Friday the sales were 
about 500,000 bus per day, including hard 
wheat at the Gulf and spring wheat via 
Montreal. The cash wheat market at the 
Gulf showed a decline from the preced- 
ing Saturday of 14c. This immediately 
resulted in quite liberal offerings by some 
holders in the Southwest who had refused 
to consider bids the previous week. It 
took only about 2,000,000 bus to clean up 
the offerings and leave the market in a 
position where it was difficult to buy ex- 
cept in limited lots. Only a few small 
sales of new-crop wheat were reported, 
July, August and September shipment. 

Exporters state that the situation is 
unchanged, and that the lower prices for 
forward contracts are not proving attrac- 
tive from the buyers’ standpoint. Bank- 
ers are still unwilling to name forward 
rates. 

A good business in oats was done on 
three days of the week, about 1,000,000 
bus per day, largely for Italy, and these 
purchases took the offerings off the mar- 
ket and created a firm position in cash 
oats. 

ARGENTINE CORN 


Some offerings of Argentine corn 
were made equal to 781%c c.i.f. New York. 
This at the time was equal to about 4c 
under a parity with western corn laid 
down at the seaboard. The quotation was 
due to a decline in freights to America 
to 38s per ton, against 60s to Europe. 
This figures out about 22c per bu. No 
business was reported, but the fact that 
corn could be imported had a decided 
effect on values. 


NEW FLOUR SALES 


There have been some sales of new- 
crop spring and Kansas flours reported, 
but no large lines. Here and there 2,000 
to 3,000 bbls have been sold, but mills 
and their representatives are following 
the wise course of not forcing any big 
quantities on the trade. 

Prices for new spring patents range 
$5.75@5.90, jute, or about $1 under old 
prices for the same*grade. New Kansas 
straights range practically $5.50@5.75, 
jute. A sale of 5,000 bbls new winter 
straights was reported at $5.10, jute, 
though no verification was to be had. 


NOTES 

The rye flour situation is very mysti- 

fying, because, while rye grain is going 

steadily higher, rye flour prices have a 
distinct downward tendency. 

A. E. Baxter Engineering & Appraisal 

Co., Buffalo, has secured the contract 


for building the new mill of Boutwell 








Milling & Grain Co., Troy, N. Y., and 
operations will begin at once. 

W. H. Burtt, of Centennial Mill Co., 
Seattle, Wash., who has been in New 
York for the past two weeks studying 
flour market conditions, left last Wednes- 
day for Boston and Chicago. 

A. L. Goetzmann, secretary and gen- 
eral manager Listman Mill Co, La 
Crosse, Wis., M. P. Fuller, of Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., and 
G. B. Lord, of Lord Milling €o., Wa- 
mego, Kansas, were in New York last 
week. 

The burlap situation is tightening up 
considerably because of the great short- 
age caused by so much material being 
held up at various foreign ports. One lot 
amounting to $20,000, paid for many 
months ago by a New York bag manu- 
facturing concern, is still at one of these 
ports. Mills are advising their repre- 
sentatives to sell as much flour in cotton 
sacks as possible. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., June 7.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills last week 
was 12,950 bbls, of which 10,000 were 
spring wheat flour. This represented 65 
per cent of capacity, compared with 12,- 
800, or 64 per cent, the previous week, 
13,600, or 68 per cent, a year ago, 15,200, 
or 76 per cent, two years ago, 11,600, or 
56 per cent, three years ago, and 11,000, 
or 50 per cent, four years ago. 

A break in prices stimulated the de- 
mand for flour, and the majority of mills 
reported an improved business, but no 
large buying. Shipping directions came 
in fairly well. Boston and New York 
buyers were the best customers, although 
near-by business showed some increase. 

Spring wheat patents were reduced 50 
@60c per bbl. The bulk of the business 
was at $7.60@7.65, wood, Boston, al- 
though some sales were made as high as 
$7.80. At the close, Saturday, the best 
spring patents were offered at $7.50. 

There was a better demand for spring 
clears and prices were better maintained 
than for patents. One of the mills ob- 
tained almost as much for its fancy clear 
as for its best patent, selling the former 
at $7.20, wood, Boston, and the patent 
at $7.60. Another mill made sales of 
spring clears at $7, and the lowest price 
accepted was $6.65. 

Local prices for spring wheat flour 
were reduced 40@80c per bbl. Mills that 
had been quoting the best spring patents 
to the city trade at $8 offered them at 
$7.60, wood. Other mills that had been 
holding out for $8.50, wood, reduced their 
price to $8. 

All the mills had a good demand for 
spring low-grade flour. One mill quoted 
at $4.75, jute, New York, and another 
made a sale at $5. 

Winter wheat flour prices were reduced 
20c per bbl, sales of the best winter 
straights being made at $6.65, wood, 
Boston. In the city, sales were made at 
$6.75, wood, to bakers and grocers. Ship- 
ping directions were a little slow. 

Rye flour was 25c per bbl lower, sales 
of the best white being made at $6.50, 
wood, Boston. In a small way, $6.65 was 
obtained. Sales of dark were made at 
$6.25@6.35. City buyers paid $6.70, 
wood, for white. 

Trade in graham and entire wheat 
flour was a little more active. Graham 
was sold 20c per bbl under the previous 
week’s quotations, the bulk of the busi- 
ness being at $6.10, wood, Boston. En- 
tire wheat flour was sold at $7.25. 

Spring bran was in better demand and 
prices were firmly held. The lowest price 
quoted at any time during the week was 
$25, in 100’s, Boston. 

The demand for spring middlings was 
not so brisk. One mill sold its best at 


' obtained as high as 


$28.50, in 100’s, Boston, but other mills 
$29.50@30. Rye feed 
sold well at $28, in 100’s, Boston. 


THE GROWING CROP 
Warm weather followed the previous 
week’s frost in western New York and 
helped wheat, rye and corn. The cold 
spell retarded corn, but it did not in- 
jure wheat or rye. Rain is needed. 
R. J. Arxrs. 





BALTIMORE 

Bautimore, Mp., June 7.—The trade 
was afraid to buy flour last week. The 
mills were ready to sell at almost any 
figure for the sake of getting rid of an 
accumulation of stuff on which they had 
been entertaining the most exalted ideas. 
It was a bad week for both buyers and 
sellers. 

Springs were dull, with fancy short 
patents closing nominally at $7.40@7.55; 
standard brands, $7@7.25; long patents, 
straights and cut-straights, $6.60@6.85; 
clears, first and second, $5.70@6.45,—all 
per bbl, wood, or 20@30c less per bbl in 
cotton or jute. New-crop flour was rela- 
tively firmer, but neglected, at $1.35 per 
bbl under the price of old-wheat stock. 

Soft winters were lower, with patents 
at the close nominally $6.40@6.65; near- 
by straights, $6.10@6.25,—both per bbl, 
wood; 25@30c less per bbl in sacks, and 
35@40c less bulk or buyer’s package. 
The West was offering new-crop flour at 
30@40c per bbl under old, but the near- 
by mills confined their attention to the 
old product. 

Hard winters were inactive, with pat- 
ents at the close nominally quoted at 
$6.55@6.80; straights, $6.30@6.55; clears, 
$5.75@6.10 per bbl,—98-lb cottons or 140- 
lb jutes, or 25@30c more per bbl in wood. 
New-crop flour ranged 65@80c below the 
rates for old. 

City mills made fair sales of new flour 
for export and of old flour for domestic 
account, but found it difficult to move 
stuff in volume in any direction. They 
reduced flour 15c per bbl and advanced 
middlings 50c per ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
31,915 bbls. 

Ocean freight quotations, per qr: Lon- 
don, 8s; Liverpool, 7s 1014,d; Glasgow, 
8s; Leith, 9s; Dublin, 9s; Belfast, 9s; 
Havre, 9s 6d; Scandinavian ports, 9s 6d; 
Mediterranean ports, 10s@10s 6d. 

NOTES 

The only exports from Baltimore last 
week were 175,984 bus wheat to Bayonne, 
France. 

Stocks of grain at Baltimore, June 5: 
wheat, 746,010 bus; corn, 694,438; oats, 


589,095; rye, 143,407; barley, 209,402; 
total, 2,382,352. 


Cash wheat at the close, June 5, was 
off 9c for the week, down 33'4,c from the 
top, up 501%4c from the bottom and 32',4c 
higher than a year ago. 

Receipts of southern corn so far this 
season, 497,412 bus; same time last year, 
598,586. Extreme range of prices for the 
week, 80@8lc; last year, 77@81,4c. 

It is said the National Yeast Co., re- 
cently incorporated with a capital of 
5200,000, has bought a site for a large 
yeast plant on Colgate Creek, near Bal- 
timore. 

The weather in these parts of late has 
been the coldest and wettest for the sea- 
son in years, though as yet there appears 
to be nothing but good reports from the 
growing wheat. 

Frederick A. Heywood, local manager 
of the Norris Grain Co., has returned to 
Baltimore from the Gulf ports, where he 
has been engaged all winter in expediting 
shipments for his company. 

Receipts of grain at Baltimore in May, 
4,517,633 bus; exports, 5,188,090; from 
Jan. 1 to June 1, 47,711,443 bus; exports, 
47,610,591. Exports of grain since Aug. 
1, approximately 90,000,000 bus. 

John V. Nicodemus, manager of the 
Glade Valley Milling Co., with mills at 
Walkersville and Woodsboro, Md., was 
in Baltimore Wednesday. He reported 
the growing wheat in his section as look- 
ing fine. 

The inspection department of the 
Chamber of Commerce exhibited on 
‘change Saturday some marvelous sepa- 
rations of wheat from garlic and cockle 
and of oats from barley, which were re- 
cently made at Washington in the pres- 
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ence of a representative of thé local in- 
spection department by the Sutton, Steele 
& Steele separator, for which a patent 
has been applied for. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BOSTON 

Bosron, Mass., June 7.—Flour values 
were reduced 50@80c per bbl on some 
brands of spring wheat patents during 
last week. There were no large lines dis- 
posed of, most of the business done being 
single cars. The wholesale bakers were 
not in evidence. The most of them have 
flour enough on hand to meet their needs 
until the new-crop flour comes along. 

Top quotations on special brands of 
spring wheat patents were reduced Satur- 
day to $8 per bbl in wood as an asking 
price, although it was intimated that 
$7.90 would ne readily accepted. 

Minneapolis trade patents were held 
generally at $7.40@7.50 per bbl in wood, 
prompt shipment, but sales were report- 
ed 10@Il5c per bbl less. Spring wheat 
country patents were held with more 
firmness, and $7 in wood was an inside 
quotation. Spring first clears in sacks 
ranged $6.25@6.75. 

Kansas hard wheat patents for prompt 
shipment were slow, ranging up to $7 per 
bbl in sacks. Soft winter patents were 
held at $6.65@7.25 per bbl in wood for 
the general offerings, with a few fancy 
Illinois and Michigan held _ higher. 
Straights and clears were lower, in sym- 
pathy with patents. 

New spring, soft winter and Kansas 
hard wheat flours were not in much de- 
mand for future shipment. 

Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., June 7.—Near the 
close of last week it was almost any price 
for spring patent. The only flour show- 
ing any degree of. strength was first 
clears. There were no surplus offerings 
at any time. Low-grade flour was strong, 
and red dog seemed to be thoroughly 
cleaned up. 

Some business is being reported in new 
flour and buyers appear to believe that 
the price is cheap enough. 

There is a better inquiry for winter 
wheat flour. Short winter patent was 
offered at $6.60, standard $6.40, and 
pastry $6.20 per bbl, in wood, track, Buf- 
falo. 

Rye flour lower. No. 1 was quoted at 
$6.85 and dark at $610 per bbl, in wood, 
track, Buffalo. 

Millfeed offerings light. Bran sold at 
previous week’s prices. Middlings are 
higher than a week ago and for some- 
thing desirable $26 is being asked. There 
is a better demand for middlings than 
for bran. The mills have nothing to 
offer before the latter end of this month. 

Winter feeds continue firm with a good 
demand for quick shipment. Bran $25, 
middlings $26.50, mixed feed $26.50, 
track, Buffalo. 

Corn meal coarse feed in light request. 
Table meal only steady and trade light. 
White corn goods dull. Gluten feed firm 
and selling readily. 

Oil meal higher and demand good, one 
mill reporting sales of 50 cars in three 
days at $29 in carload lots. Cottonseed 
meal steady, with a fair demand. Hom- 
iny feed scarce. 

Buckwheat sellers are asking $2 per 
100 Ibs, bulk, track, Buffalo. Kafir corn 
sold at $1.40 per 100 lbs, track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats firmer. The demand is 
steadily increasing, especially for pack- 
age goods. Oat hulls, reground, sold at 
$22, sacked, track, Buffalo. These came 
from Canada. No offerings from local 
mills. 

THE OUTPUT 


The production for the week in this 
district was 110,200 bbls, representing 80 
per cent of capacity, compared with 96,- 
500, or 70 per cent, a year ago, 79,800, or 
58 per cent, in 1913, and 72,100, or 52 
per cent, in 1912, 

NOTES 

Receipts of grain last week were only 
1,100,500 bus. Only small lots are arriv- 
ing. 

A. H. McIntyre, W. B. Joyce and T. 
M. Frick, all of Minneapolis, were on 
*change last week: 

Shipments of grain by canal are very 
light and rates are lower. Wheat boats 
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are offered at 414c; corn, 4 and oats 
2¥%,c per bu, Buffalo to New York. 


A. E. Baxter, of the A. E. Baxter En- 


neering & Appraisal Co., left for St. 
(as Gthiater afternoon. 
Ss) 


ts of wheat have been quite 
eel ane big lot of Duluth wheat held 
here for some time going for export. 

Al the receipts of flour keep up, 
269,600 last week, only 28,500 sacks 
of feed were received, which is about 
10,000 sacks below the average weekly 
movement at this season. Feed receipts 
for the season to June 1 were 214,480 
sacks, compared with 180,625 last year 
and 245,970 in 1913. 4 

Receipts of flour and grain at this — 
from the opening of navigation to June 


1 compare as follows: 

- 1915 1914 1913 
Flour, bbis... 1,382,690 1,074,700 1,342,191 
Wheat, bus.. 16,799,059 14,603,258 21,478,455 


Corn, bus.... 17,622,088 2,116,272 4,292,005 
Oats, bus.... 3,314,142 2,689,407 3,239,136 
Barley, bus.. 824,000 1,770,085 2,484,708 
Rye, bus..... $1,482 $2,018 236,545 





Totals, bus. 28,640,971 21,161,040 31,730,849 
E. BaNnGasser. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puuapetruia, Pa., June 7.—There 
was a sharp drop in flour prices last 
week, and the market closed unsettled 
and largely nominal. Sales of standard 
spring patent were made as low as $6.80, 
wood, but most of the mills held at $6.90 
@7. Near-by winter straight sold down 
to $6.50, wood, but the western mills are 
generally asking $6.75. Kansas straight 
was offered as low as $6.10, jute, without 
attracting buyers. F 

NOTES 

Dwight M. Baldwin, Jr., of Minne- 
apolis, was a visitor here last week. 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 11,474,- 
098 bus, against 6,238,758 the same time 
last year. 

The American Feed Co., Muddy Forks, 
Pa., has been chartered, with a capital 
of $50,000. 

M. P. Fuller, sales-manager for Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co. Waseca, 
Minn., was on ’change on Saturday. 

Samuzz S. Danie1s. 


PITTSBURGH 

Prrrssuncu, Pa., June 7.—There was 
an active flour market in this territory 
last week. Bakers, jobbers and mixed- 
car buyers all purchased for near-by re- 
quirements. Springs were lower and 
ranged, for patents, $6.80@7.20 bbl, 49-lb 
paper bags, the higher prices a asked 
for well-established Minneapolis brands. 
Straights ranged $6.60@6.85 bbl, cotton 
or jute. 

Kansas hard winters were not as active 
as springs. Patents ranged $6.25@6.65 
bbl, 49-lb paper bags; straights, $6.05@ 
6.45, cotton. 

The millfeed market was dull and in- 
active for all grades except red dog. 
Bran was quoted at $23.50; standard 
middlings, $26.50; white middlings, ac- 
cording to grade, $31.50@32.50; red dog, 
$33.75,—all in sacks. 

Ear corn quotations were unchanged. 
The market for shelled corn was lower. 
Arrivals of oats were more than sufficient 
for current requirements and values were 
2c lower. Receipts for the week: mill- 
feed, 9 cars; ear corn, 10; shelled corn, 
36; oats, 57. Ear corn, No. 2 yellow, 
was quoted the last of the week at 81@ 
81¥,c; shelled corn, No. 2 yellow, 79% 
@80c; oats, No. 2 white, 54%, @55c. 

NOTES 

Jobbers held established Minneapolis 
brands of flour to the grocery trade at 
$7.90 bbl, 49-lb paper bags. 

The Peerless Mills, Parkersburg, W. 
Va., last week started to grind spring 
wheat in their mill recently remodeled at 
at cost of about $25,000. 

C. A. Foster, for many years a local 
wholesale grain dealer, has retired and 
the business incorporated as the C. A. 
Foster Co., with F. L. Stewart as presi- 
dent. 

Franklin J. Connolly, manager local 
office Washburn-Crosby Co., and H. W. 
Brown, local manager for Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., will represent their respective 
mills at the annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Master Bakers’ Association 


at Philadelphia. 
W. A. Low. 
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Seatriz, Wasn., June 7, 1915 

The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 47,600 
bbls, was 9,990, or 21 per cent of ca- 
pacity, last week, against 10,545, or 22 
per cent, the previous week, and 9,337, 
or 19 per cent, the week before. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 59,500 
bbls, was 25,602, or 43 per cent of ca- 
pacity, last week, against 12,450, or 21 
per cent, the previous week, and 17,463, 
or 30 per cent, the week before. 

Domestic flour demand showed no im- 
provement last week. The larger buyers 
could not be interested. Prices of Wash- 
ington soft wheat flours were not quot- 
ably lower, but were weak and in buyer’s 
favor. 

California buyers demanded conces- 
sions of 50@60c per bbl on Washington 
and Oregon flours, and were not in the 
market except for limited amounts. 

Interior Washington mill prices, car- 
loads f.o.b. shipping point, 98-lb cottons, 
were quoted: blue-stem patent, $6.40 per 
bbl; Montana wheat patent, $6.75; blue- 
stem cut-off, 49-lb sacks, $5.75. 

Coast mills are quoting patent today, 
June 7, carloads, $6.20 r bbl; export 
straight, $5@5.20; cut-off, $5.30@5.50. 

Coast mills are generally sold ahead 
on millfeed. The general selling range 
was $25.50@27.50 per ton for bran, and 
$26@27 for shorts. 

Montana and Dakota mills reported 
last week’s sales to have been practically 
at the low point on the present crop. 
Quotations were generally 20c per bbl 
lower than the week previous. The gen- 
eral range on Montana flours last week, 
carloads, coast, was: first patent, $6.80@ 
7.10; second patent, $6.60@6.80; first 
clear, $6@6.50. North Dakota flours: 
first patent, $7.85 per bbl, carloads, de- 
livered coast; second patent, $7.55; first 
clear, $7.25. 

CROP CONDITIONS 

Favorable reports as to the conditions 
of growing wheat continue to be received 
from practically all sections of the grain- 
growing districts of Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho. 

In Lincoln, Adams, Grant and Frank- 
lin counties, Washington, prospects for a 








good yield are the best in 20 years. The ° 


Palouse country reports equally good 
conditions. 

In Walla Walla County the promise is 
for a yield of 85 to 90 per cent of last 
year’s crop. 

In Umatilla County, Oregon, growing 
wheat is reported to look as well as pos- 
sible, particularly in the drier districts. 
In the heavier districts the growth is 
rather rank. 

In southern Idaho, conditions are re- 
ported at 100 per cent perfect for wheat 
on an increased acreage of 25 per cent 
over 1914. The crop is two weeks ahead 
of an average season and mills in that 
territory report that conditions could not 
be better either for irrigated or dry- 
farmed acreage. In southeastern Idaho 
late reports are that never in the history 
of the country have crops looked so 
promising. 

WHEAT WEAKER 


Coast wheats were on the toboggan 
last week and dealers are generally bear- 
ish as to old and new-crop prices. With 
a bumper crop promised, ship charters 
very scarce and held at record rates, 


the inability to ship the surplus out of 
the country indicates a lower level of 
prices for the new crop. 

Minneapolis was in the market for 


coast wheats last week, offering 2c over 
Chicago July for blue-stem and Turkey 
red. No. business was put through, as 
the offer for blue-stem was below the 
market and Turkey red is practically 
cleaned up. ; 

Quotations on the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, June 4, were: prompt, blue-stem, 
$1.04 bid, $1.06 asked; July, $1.03 and 
$1.07; prompt, forty-fold, $1.03 bid, $1.05 
asked; July, 99c and $1.06; prompt, club, 
$1.03 bid, $1.05 asked; July, 98c and 
$1.06. 

NOTES 

Last week’s flour shipments from Seat- 
tle to Hongkong were 1,500 bbls. 

The Greely Elevator Co. is building a 
30,000-bu elevator at Montague, Mont. 

May receipts of wheat at Seattle were 
227 cars, at Tacoma 165, at Portland 295. 

‘The Plains (Mont.) Flour Mill Co. will 
build elevators at Perma and Dixon, 
Mont., and two concrete tube elevators at 
the mill. 

After remaining stationary at $5 per 
short ton throughout the crop year, the 
rate on flour to the Orient has been ad- 
vanced to $6. 

O. W. Fisher, president Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., left for Kansas City last 
Friday, to be away several weeks. W. 
S. Allen, assistant manager, left for San 
Francisco June 3 for two weeks. 

H. P. Ismert, treasurer Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, was in Seattle 
last week. Mr. Ismert has been on the 
coast for about a month visiting his old 
home in California and the coast cities. 
He left last Thursday for Kansas City. 





OREGON 

PortLann, Orgecon, June 7.—Although 
wheat prices are declining, there is no 
intimation of any reduction in flour quo- 
tations. Mill prices are $6.40 for pat- 
ents, $5.90 for straights, $6 for graham 
and $6.25 for whole wheat. Export trade 
is confined to parcel shipments. 

The millfeed market maintains its for- 
mer firm position, bran being quoted by 
millers at $27@27.50 and shorts at $29@ 
29.50. 

There has been some inquiry on the 
local market for blue-stem wheat, but 
only 20,000 bus were sold. There were 
no transactions in other kinds of wheat. 
Bid prices for prompt delivery on the 
Exchange: blue-stem, $1.04; forty-fold, 
$1.04; club, $1.03; fife, 98c; red Russian, 
95c. Sellers asked 2@5c over the bid 
prices. Feed grains are holding steady. 
Bid prices: $24.50 for oats and $22 for 
barley. 

NOTES 

Thomas Smith, of the Stephens-Smith 
Co., grain dealers, has returned to San 
Francisco. 

Rains in the past week have been of 
great benefit to cereal crops in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

J. W. Armstrong, manager of the 
Noon Bag Co., is back from a trip 
through the eastern states. 

A. M. Ellsworth, assistant secretary 
of the Portland Flouring Mills Co., has 
returned from a visit to California. 

Portland’s flour shipments in May 
were 39,769 bbls to California, 24,299 to 
Atlantic ports and 562 to South America. 
The total, 64,630 bbls, compares with 44,- 
791 shipped in May last year. 

For the season to date, Portland has 
shipped 904,397 bbls of flour, distributed 
as follows: 128,423 to the Orient, 479,346 
to California, 35,097 to South America, 
190,116 to Europe, 11,430 to South Af- 
rica, and 59,965 to Atlantic ports; last 
season, 1,100,932 bbls. 

W. W. Harder, department manager 
of the Albers Bros. Milling Co., has been 
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other at 90s, while a steamer was offered 
at 100s for the United Kingdom, with 
options of three continental ports. The 
highest previous fixture was at 85s. A 
year ago sailers were being taken at 
27s 6d 

J. M. Lownspae. 





CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco, Cat., June 7.—Flour 
business last week was limited, there ap- 
parently being liberal stocks of old-wheat 
flour in the hands of the jobbers. East- 
ern mills held prices firm on flour for 
prompt shipment. Basis 98-lb cottons 
delivered San Francisco and all terminal 
points in central California, Kansas mills 
quoted patent flours $7.70@7.85 per bbl; 
straight grade, $7.50@7.65. North Da- 
kota flour: patent, $8.40@8.60; straight 
grade, $8.20@8.35. Montana flour: pat- 
ent, $7.35@7.40; straight grade, $7@7.20; 
fancy clear, $6.60. 

Prices made by Washington and Ore- 
gon mills were under those of previous 
week. Basis 49-lb cottons, delivered San 
Francisco, family patent was quoted 
$6.40@6.60 per bbl; bakers patent, basis 
98-lb cottons, $6.20@6.30; straight grade, 
$6.10@6.20; cut-off, $5.80@6. 

Millfeed practically unchanged. White 
bran was offered at $27.50@28.50 per 
ton; shorts, $29@30; Montana bran, $27 
@27.50; shorts, $29. 


Receipts ‘at San Francisco of flour, 
wheat and barley for the month of May 
from Washington and Oregon were as 
follows: flour, 303,384 quarter sacks; 
wheat, 158,398 ctls; barley, 8,550 ctls. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver, B. C., June 7.—Local flour 
mills are running to full capacity with a 
brisk demand, stimulated to a certain ex- 
tent by the recent declines, which amount- 
ed to 80c per bbl from the high points. 

Manchurian corn, claims J. R. Davi- 
son, Vancouver’s Industrial Commis- 
sioner, who has been trying to induce the 
Corn Products Refining Co. to build a 
plant here, can be laid down in Vancou- 
ver by boat with low cost for transporta- 
tion, for the freight runs as low as $2 
per ton. The corn has about 5 per cent 
less moisture than the American product. 
It has been delivered here, cleaned and 
sacked, at $1@4 per ton cheaper than the 
American, 

Prices of grains on the Vancouver 
Grain Exchange follow: wheat, No. 1 
northern, $1.42; No. 2 northern, $1.40; 
No. -3 northern, $1.36; No. 4 northern, 
$1.32; No. 5 northern, $1.26; No. 6 north- 
ern, $1.21. Barley, No. 4, 7514c. 

L. W. Maxkovsk1. 





American Flour in Canada 

Reports from western Ontario indicate 
that representatives of one or more of 
the big United States milling companies 
have been testing the possibility of sell- 
ing flour in Canada. With the Canadian 
price at $8.10 per bbl it should have been 
possible for United States mills to com- 
pete, but now that Canadian prices are 
50c per bbl lower the business will not 
be so attractive. The duty is 60c per bbl, 
with a penalty of 60c more if dumping 
is shown. 





The Orange Judd Farmer June report 
makes condition of winter wheat 85.6 per 
cent, against 90.1 on May 1. Indicated 
crop 669,000,000 bus. Spring wheat area, 
19,405,000 acres; condition, 95; indicated 
yield, 281,000,000 bus. Total wheat, 950,- 
000,000 bus. Oats area, 40,024,000; con- 
dition, 90.3; crop, 1,247,000,000 bus. 
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Kansas Crry, Mo., June 7, 1915 








Flour trade was unsettled last week by 
the break in wheat prices. Cash wheat 
\alues were off 13@14c in the southwest- 
ern market, with an accompanying re- 
duction of 40@50c per bbl in flour. 
l'arly in the week there was a generally 
good demand for flour, but later this 
fell off and the remainder of the week 
was quiet. Some mills sold their ca- 
pacity, but in the main the week’s volume 
of business was not better than half- 
time run. 

Today, mills are on a basis of $5.35@ 
AO, bulk, Kansas City, for straights, al- 
‘hough some millers are. holding 10@20c 
higher. Patents for western and middle 
-tates cotton sack trade are held at 
<6.25@6.40, sacked, Kansas City. These 
irices are for fancy patents to small dis- 
‘ributing trade. 

Clears are dull and hard to sell. One 
nill said it could place fair lots of fancy 
lears at around $5@5.10, bulk, Kansas 
City, but it was holding at $5.25. Ordi- 
ary clears are 20@30c lower than this. 

* * 

Cables from the United Kingdom were 
fairly active. Late in the week some 
mall lots were sold to London and Glas- 
vow. The closing price was around 39s 
for export patents. 

- * 

Feed was inactive. There was fair 
trading in old-crop bran, and shorts were 
in moderately good demand, with prices 
about steady. New-crop feeds are very 
quiet. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 71,100 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
the Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Last WOOK .cccsccccecccces 46,000 64 
Week previous ........++-. 40,000 56 
Year GHW ccvcdiccsvcscocvese 20,800 31 
28,100 40 


TWO Years AGO ....-eeeeeee 
THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 

Following several days of bright 
weather, there were further heavy rains 
over the Southwest last week, especially 
in Oklahoma, where the wheat is most 
advanced and where the rain was most 
likely to injure the plant. A consider- 
able area there was down and there was 
some complaint of rust damage. How- 
ever, harvest has already begun in soft 
wheat fields in the southern part of the 
state. This week it will be general over 
all the southern half of Oklahoma. 

In Kansas, the rains put the wheat 
further back and it is now certain that 
harvest will be quite late,—beginning in 
southern Kansas in about a fortnight, 
but not becoming general until July. 

There are all sorts of reports about 
damage from many causes in Nebraska 
and Kansas, but the truth is that the 
great part of the wheat area in both 
states is in excellent condition; and, on 
the basis of today’s condition, there is 
no reason to depart from the Kansas 
state report indicating a crop in Kansas 
of around 136,000,000 bus. 


TO RESTORE DRAFT TERMS 

A concerted effort is to be made by 
millers in the Southwest to restore the 
practice of selling flour in southwestern 
territory on strictly draft terms. A few 
years ago practically no flour was sold 
in this field on terms other than sight 
draft or draft payable on arrival. Grad- 
ually, however, a practice of selling on 
open account or giving 30- to 60-day 
terms of payment has crept into the 





trade, and many mills now sell much flour 


on these bases. Other concerns, on 
other ry have goods euly* oil to the 
rule of shipping with docu- 
ments attached to drafts, ‘ 

At a recent meeting of the larger mill- 
ing concerns of central and southern 
Kansas it was decided to make a strong 
endeavor to resume the practice of sell- 
ing only on straight draft terms. It is 
proposed to start on the new basis with 
the new crop. 

SECRETARY W. H. MARSHALL RESIGNS 

W. H. Marshall, for several years past 
secretary of the Southwestern Missouri 
Millers’ Association, last week tendered 
his resignation of that organization to be- 
come effective as soon as the club can 
arrange for a successor. Mr. Marshall 
resigns to engage in the grain business, 
with which trade he was connected be- 
fore his selection as secretary of the Mis- 
souri organization. He will associated 
with George Ball and W. S. Gunning, of 
the Ball & Gunning Millin .» Webb 
City, Mo., in a company to known as 
the W. H. Marshall Commission Co., the 
headquarters of which will probably be 
at Wichita, Kansas. 


MISSOURI MILLER’S “GRIEVOUS LOSS 
While George Scheirick, head miller 
for the Brand-Dunwoody Milling Co., 
Joplin, Mo., was crossing Shoal Creek, 
near that place last Sunday in an open 
boat in company with his family, the 
boat was overturned in the swollen waters 
of the creek and the entire family pre- 
cipitated into the stream. Mr. Scheirick 
succeeded in saving the life of one child 
and he himself was saved from drowning, 
but his wife and three other children 
were swept away in the flood. He is 
prostrated by his great loss. 
SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output.of 52 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to the North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Percent- 


Weekly output age ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Last week ...... 235,980 149,369 63 
Week previous .. 254,280 158,912 62 
Year ago ........ 221,610 132,195 60 
Two years ago .. 185,580 113,520 61 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 9,098 bbls last week, 6,731 the week 
previous, 6,953 a year ago, and 4,690 two 
years ago. 

Out of 52 mills reporting, 4 report 
domestic business good, 25 fair and 18 
slow and quiet. 

Mills repart export business very quiet. 


NOTES 


E. G. Broenniman, of New York, spent 
a part of last week in Kansas City. 

The Blaker Milling Co., Pleasanton 
Kansas, is building a new stack and mak- 
ing other improvements in its plant. 

An effort is being made to secure 
money for the building of a midget mill 
at Minden, Neb. The flour mill at Min- 
den burned some months ago. 

C. M. Jackman, of the Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, will return about 
the middle of the month from several 
weeks spent on the Pacific Coast. 

R. C. Jackman, of the Bowersock Mills 
& Power Co., Lawrence, Kansas, will 
make a motor trip to Colorado, in com- 
pany with his family, later this month. 

Charles W. Lonsdale, president of the 
Lonsdale Grain Co., will leave Wednes- 
day with his family for a three or four 
weeks’ vacation on the New Jersey coast. 

Lester R. Stevens, of Minneapolis, 
connected with the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., has purchased a membership in the 
Kansas City Board of Trade and come 
to Kansas City to reside. 

The Tahlequah (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 


- the Hunter 


with a 


Co.. has been 

stock of $15,000. Interested are T. O. 
Graham, J. W. M Percy 
Wyley, R. H. Crouch J. B. Crow. 


Frank Kell, president of the Wichita 
Mill & Elevator Co. Wichita Falls, 
Texas, and associates have leased the 
200-bbl mill at Waxahachie, Texas, and 
will operate it. The mill has been idle 
for several months. 

Harry Hunter, of the Hunter Milling 
Co., ellington, Kansas, will become 
manager of the Attica (Kansas) Mills. 
This property was recently eget by 

y and will be operat- 
ed as a part of that concern, although 
the local trade will be handled under 
separate style of Attica Mills. The mill 
has a capacity of 200 bbls. 


WICHITA 


Some improvement in the demand for 
flour was reported last week. Mills in 
this territory are increasing their run- 
ning time and several reported full-time 
operations during the past few days. 

The increased business does not seem 
to come from any particular direction, 
nor is it confined to any certain grade 
of flour. Several thousand barrels of 
straights and cut-straights have been 
worked for New Orleans, some bakers 
flour booked for the Southeast, and a 
few sales to eastern buyers at close 
prices resulted during the week. Some 
improvement was also noticed in the 
southwestern situation. 

Very little flour is being booked for 
forward shipment, in comparison with 
former years, and it now appears that 
the larger buyers will book supplies only 
as they are needed for their require- 
ments. 

Prices were reduced 20@30c per bbl 
on flour during the week. Best Kansas 
hard wheat flour in cotton quarters is 
now quoted at $6.70@6.85, basis deliv- 
ered 15c rate points. 

Millfeed was in better request at 
slightly higher prices. Bran was quoted 
locally at $1@1.05; mill run, $1.05@1.10; 
brown shorts, $1.15@1.20; white shorts, 
$1.25@1.30. 

* * 

Movement of wheat from the farms 
during the first few days of last week 
was quite heavy, but slacked off with the 
declining market. The farmers seem un- 
willing to take $1.10@1.12 for their wheat 
and will probably carry it over into the 
new crop. Receipts at Wichita averaged 
25 cars daily during the first five days 
last week, compared with 19 cars the 
previous week. Minneapolis has been the 
high bidder for cash wheat on this mar- 
ket for several days, and bought about 
500,000 bus on basis of about $1.26@1.28, 
delivered Kansas City, for No. 3, which 
would be equal to about $1.28@1.30 for 
strictly No. 2. 

* * 

Heavy rains fell over the Kansas wheat 
belt last week, and as practically all the 
wheat in southern Kansas is blooming, 
considerable anxiety is felt as to the 
effect this will have on the crop. Heavy 
rains and winds during the time the 
wheat is blooming has a tendency to pro- 
duce light wheat. 

Reports coming in during the week in- 
dicated that the wheat was looking better 
in most sections. From stations along 
the Missouri Pacific running down 
through Conway Springs, reports were 
less encouraging, damage having resulted 
from fly infestation and rust, and many 
fields are being plowed up. Harvesting 
commenced in southern Oklahoma the 
latter part of the week, around Lawton 
in the soft wheat district, and the grain 
trade here seems to believe that harvest 
will commence in southern Kansas about 
June 20-25. : 

” * 

In line with the regularity with which 
each month this year has broken all pre- 
vious records for receipts of wheat on 
the local market, May shows a total of 
698 cars, against 375 in May, 1914. Re- 
ceipts of all kinds of grain on the local 
market last month were 786 cars, an in- 
crease of 301 over last year. 





Chauncy Abbott, Jr., vice-president 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, 


Neb: Exporting is very difficult and un- 
certain these days. The other day we 
were compelled to accept $4.75 for a 
three-day sight draft against London. 





good volume of business was the result. 
Today’s decline unsettled trade. Stocks 
are low and the big decline should bring 
good buying as soon as prices show a si 
of settling. Last week’s buyers rally 
asked for prompt delivery. Shipping 
directions are free; dealers having con- 
tracts are eager for quick delivery. 

Patents were reduced 60c bbl last week 
and first clear $30c. Today’s break caused 
a further reduction of 25 and lc. 

Importers were inactive all the week 
and lifeless foreign markets were re- 
ported. 

The heavy reduction in the durum flour 
price has not stimulated buying; buyers, 
if anything, are more wary than before. 
Inquiry is light and scattered. Mills can- 
not get much wheat. Prices have been 
reduced 65@90c bbl. 

Inquiry for rye flour is slow and a few 
well-established buyers are the only ones 
taking anything. Prices unchanged to 
30c bbl lower. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
26,700 bbls of flour, or 74 per cent of 
capacity, against 34,305 bbls, or 95 per 
cent, the previous week, and 16,700 bbls, 
or 46 per cent, a year ago. 

NOTES 

Steady wheat shipments are 
made to southern Minnesota mills. 

Rye is 1@2c lower on the week; barley, 
1@2c lower, and flaxseed unchanged at 
1%c under July. Oats not quoted. 

The lack of export demand for wheat 
is conspicuous. In fact, today (June 7) 
exporters were reported to be reselling 
both at Duluth and Winnipeg. 

Stocks of wheat aggregate 2,033,000 
bus, of which about half is No. 1 and No. 
2—practically all sold. Low-grades do 
not attract buyers, even at concessions. 

The cash wheat range is unchanged to 
easier. No. 1 northern brings 2c over 
July; No. 2, 2@4c under July. Nos. 3 
and 4 have widened, former to 5@8c un- 
der, and latter to 9@13c under. No. 1 
durum holds at July price; No. 2 is 4@5c 
under. 

Wheat suffered a break today (June 
7) of 9%c for spring and 13c for durum, 
in the early part of session. The former 
reacted somewhat, finally closing Tic 
lower. Durum closed at bottom. A week 
ago No. 1 northern was 3%%c over No. 1 
durum; today it closed 7%c over. 

Grain shipments were somewhat larger 
last week and the improvement enabled 
shippers to clear some contracts from 
their books. Stocks of grain are pretty 
well down. The summer outlook for 
grain-handling is unfavorable. The wa- 
ter rate, Duluth to Buffalo, is %¢ bu on 
wheat for wild boats, and Ic for line 
boats. 

The Minnesota Supreme Court has 
handed down a decision in the case of 
Magnus T. Carlson against the Superior 
Terminal Elevator Co., affirming an 
award of $1,500 in favor of the plaintiff 
in lower court. Carlson was near a car 
at the company’s elevator in Superior 
and was injured by a car door falling 
upon him. The company appealed, 
claiming contributory negligence, but the 
court holds otherwise. Plaintiff sued for 
$20,000. F. G. Carson. 


being 





Holland-America Sailings 

New York, N. Y., June 7.—A_ good 
deal of interest was aroused by a report 
that loading of grain on Holland-America 
boats at New York had been held up. 
It was claimed that the loaders were be- 
ing laid off and operations generally 
stopped. Upon investigation the report 
was found to apply to only one or two 
steamers. During the extreme activity 
of business the Holland-America Line 
chartered a great many steamers in ad- 
dition to the regular line boats. As busi- 
ness has fallen off the effort has been 
made to handle the freight on the regu- 
lar liners. W. QuACKENBUSH. 





In the nine months ending March 31, 
1915, 41,374,098 bus of American wheat 
were exported to Italy, against 1,421,777 
in the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding season. 
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The decline of wheat prices caused 
buyers to take more interest, and several 
fair-sized lots of new hard winter wheat 
flour were booked for July-August ship- 
ment. Millers reduced asking prices 30 
@We per bbl on old-wheat flour, and 
about 25c on new-wheat. A few orders 
were booked for prompt shipment. Sales 
made were to scattered sections. 

Export inquiry continued fair, and a 
little business was done in new-wheat 
flours for August-September shipment. 
Some small lots of well-known brands 
were worked to the United Kingdom and 
the Continent. The demand from Latin 
America was quiet, and volume of busi- 
ness was light. 

In local markets,“some sales of old- 
wheat flour were made for shipment 
within 30 days, and several fair-sized lots 
of new-wheat for July-August shipment. 
First clears of good strength and quality 
remained scarce and were held at high 
prices. 

Nominal quotations on Saturday: hard 
winter wheat fancy patent, old $6.25@ 
6.30, new $5.50@5.60; straight, old $6.10 
@6.15, new $5.25@5.30; first clear, old 
$5.25@5.70, new $4.80@4.90; low-grade 
and second clear, old, $4.20@4.40,—jute 
basis. Soft winter wheat fancy patent, 
$5.85@6.25; second patent, $5.70@5.90; 
extra fancy, $5.60@5.70; low-grade and 
second clear, $4.50@5.10,—jute or cotton 
basis. New-wheat flour quotations about 
30c lower. Spring wheat patents, old 
$6.40@6.50, new, September shipment, 
$5.75; first clear, old, $5.85@6.25,—jute 
basis. Minnesota pure rye, $6.25; dark 
rye, $5.60@5.70,—jute basis. 

Millfeed demand fair, with but little 
change from previous week. Jobbers are 
not bidding for deferred shipment. 


CROP CONDITIONS 

Rains last week were followed by ideal 
growing weather, and the growing crop 
showed a marked improvement. No fur- 
ther damage has been done by insect, 
and with clear, warm weather, harvest- 
ing will be in full swing throughout Mis- 
souri in about three weeks. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Good...Fine, full average crop; 
harvest will begin June 10 to 15...No 
change...Looks like an average of 17 
bus per acre around here if it fills out 
like the straw promises...Much im- 
proved, harvest in about three weeks... 
Coming on fine, big improvement... With 
fair weather from now on we will have 
splendid crop...Ten per cent abandoned; 
balance, 75 per cent of normal... Will 
not make over 60 per cent of normal 
crop. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 40,800 bbls, 
for the week ending June 5 was 16,900 
bbls, representing 41 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 22,200, or 54 per 
cent, the previous week, 20,100, or 49 per 
cent, a year ago, and 19,600, or 48 per 
cent, in 1913. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 60,300 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 25,300 bbls, 
representing 42 per cent, compared with 
27,700, or 46 per cent, the previous week, 
24,000, or 40 per cent, a year ago, and 
31,000, or 50 per cent, in 1913. 

NOTES 
A delegation of some 20 Pan-American 


bankers was entertained June 4-5 by 
Governor Major and St. Louis business 


men. 





Michael Hoffmann, a St. Louis baker, 
was elected president of the Missouri 
Master Bakers’ Association at the ‘con- 
vention last week in Moberly. 

August Rump, official flour~inspector, 
reports 7,005 bbls of flour inspected at 
St. Louis for May, 1915. Stocks of flour 
June 1 were 45,050 bbls, compared with 
54,200 May 1, and 67,100 June 1, 1914. 

Samuel Plant, of Geo. P. Plant Mill- 
ing Co., E. C. Andrews, of Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co., and H. C. Craft, of Bernet, 
Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis, 
are representing the St. Louis Millers’ 
Club at the hearing of standards of flour 
before the Bureau of Standards of the 
Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

F. D. Woodlock, a well-known grain 
broker in this market, who had been in 
ill health for some time past and had suf- 
fered financial reverses, committed sui- 
cide by shooting himself June 1. He had 
been a member of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change for 30 years, and formerly was 
president of the Woodlock & Gessler 


Grain Co. 





LOUISIANA 


New Onveans, La., June 7.—There was 
a fair amount of business done last week 
for first half June shipment for estab- 
lished brands, but it was necessary that 
mills make cuts to secure orders. Prices 
were down 25@40c per bbl. 

Kansas mills found some business for 
patents for immediate shipment at $6.60 
@6.75 per bbl in 98-lb cotton sacks, but 
when July wheat sold at $1.17 the little 
trade disappeared. On the close more 
interest was shown, but buying was lim- 
ited. Some fair-sized lots of 95 per cent 
patents were placed at $6.20 for June- 
July delivery, basis 98-lb cotton sacks. 
This was 20c per bbl under normal val- 
ues, for several mills asked as high as 
$6.60 for the same grades. There was a 
fair inquiry for clears, and mills quoted 
at $5.70@5.80 per bbl, basis 140-lb jute 
bags, June shipment. Several mills quot- 
ed new-wheat flour for August shipment 
at $5.65@5.80 per bbl for high patents, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks. Oklahoma values 
on old-wheat goods were out of line fully 
15@20c per bbl. Mills asked $6.80@6.90 
for 95 per cent patents. Quotations on 
new-wheat goods were $6.60@6.65 per 
bbl, last half July or first half August 
shipment. It was stated 5,000 to 10,000 
bbls were placed in the latter part of 
May at $5.80@6 for patents in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks, July-August-September ship- 
ment. 

Spring wheat mills were willing to ac- 
cept $6.80 per bbl, in 98-lb cotton sacks 
where immediate shipment was desired. 
Bakers were not inclined to pay over 
$6.50 for patents. 

Soft winter wheat mills made a reduc- 
tion of 20@25c per bbl and asked $6.70 
@6.80 per bbl for high patents. Straights 
were offered at $6.50@6.70; extra fancy, 
$6.25@6.35 per bbl in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
June-July shipment. 

Spot values were down 15@20c per 
bbl. Prices, basis 98-Ib cotton or 140-lb 
jute bags: hard spring wheat patents, 
$7.20@7.30; straights, $7@7.10. Hard 
winter wheat patents, $6.90@7; straights, 
$6.65@6.75; clears, %6.20@6.30. Soft 
winter wheat patents, $7@7.10; straights, 
$6.80@6.90; extra fancy, $6.55@6.70. 

Millfeed quotations declined 5@6c per 
100 Ibs. 
100-lb burlap bags at $1.15@1.16, first 
half June shipment. Illinois and Indiana 
soft wheat bran, $1.15@1.18. Shorts, 
$1.25@1.28, 

Corn products were down 5c per bbl. 
Quotations, basis 196-lb wood packages: 
cream meal, $3.55@3.65; standard meal, 
$3.40@3.50; grits, $8.60@3.65; corn flour, 


Kansas mills quoted bran in’ 


$1.75@1.80 per 100-lb bag. Brewers’ 
grits, $1.68@1.70; corn chop, $1.53@1.55. 

Corn quotations advanced ¥c per bu. 
Prices: No. 2 yellow, 8114,@82c per bu; 
No. 2 white, 81144@82¥,c; No. 2 mixed, 
801, @8lc. 

Oats prices showed little change. No. 
oe ee nee Seas Sears Bee 
bulk, shipment within 10 days. estern 
oats, 5614,@57c for No. 3 white, 56@ 
5614c for No. 2 mixed. 

Wheat was in little demand by export- 
ers the past week. It was reported 50 
loads were placed for last half July 
loading, but no price was given out. 
Stocks in elevators, 582,000 bus wheat, 
51,000 corn, 102,000 oats. 

Exports of grain and grain products: 
Frontera, 1,000 sacks flour, 100 sacks 
bran; Liverpool, 300 pockets rice; Vera 
Cruz, 3,500 sacks corn; Havana, 300 
sacks flour, 1,850 sacks corn, 750 sacks 
oats; Progreso, 920 sacks flour, 17,548 
sacks corn, 200 sacks bran; Bluefields, 
377 sacks flour, 180 ets rice; Port 
Barrios, 1,241 sacks flour, 1,703 sacks 
corn, 1,166 pockets rice; Avonmouth, 470 
sacks bran; Porto Cortez, 1,020 sacks 
flour; Borcas del Toro, 2,762 sacks flour, 
7,802 sacks corn, 6,359 pockets rice, 2,000 
sacks oats. H. T. Lawtier, Jr. 








NASHVILLE 


NaSHvILLE, Tenn., June 7.—There was 
a general reduction of 75c in flour by 
most of the mills last week. Millers in 
this territory report a very satisfactory 
business in small lots for immediate ship- 
ment. No great interest is being shown 
by export buyers, though some inquiries 
are being received. 

Quotations for best or short soft win- 
ter wheat patents, in cotton, f.o.b.-Louis- 
ville, $6.25@645; regular or standard 
patent, $5.75@6; tong patents, 10@20c 
under standard; half patents, 20@40c 
under standard. 

Hard winter and spring patents have 
shown about the same decline as soft 
winter, with rehandlers reporting light 
volume of business in Kansas and Minne- 
apolis brands. Quotations: hard wheat 
patents, jutes, delivered Nashville, $6.35 
@6.50; spring wheat patents $7.15@7.25. 

Wheat showed a decline of about 1l5c 
last week. Quotations: No. 2 red, with 
local billing, $1.21@1.23; No. 2 red, with 
full billing, $1.25@128. 

Millfeed continued to move slowly, with 
market showing easy tone. Quotations: 
soft wheat bran, in 100-lb bags, per ton, 
f.o.b. Louisville, $21; mixed feed, $23@ 
25; shorts or standard middlings, $27. 


OUTPUT 

Nashville and outside mills, with a 

capacity of 105,600 bbls, showed an out- 

put last week of 50,363, or 47.7 per cent 

of capacity. This compares with 39.1 per 
cent in 1914, and 39 in 1913. 


NOTES 

Drexel Roller Mills Co., with capital 
stock of $25,000 has been incorporated at 
Drexel, N. C., by D. B. Mull. and others. 

The Interstate Milling Co., recently in- 
corporated at Charlotte, N. C., is pushing 
plans to get its plant ready for the new 
crop. 

E. M. Kelly, president, and Henry 
Reynolds, superintendent, of Liberty 
Mills, Nashville, were in Washington last 
week at the standardization of flour hear- 
ing. 

Grain dealers of Memphis, Tenn., Hen- 
derson, Ky., and Evansville, Ind., will 
jointly file a complaint against the Illi- 
nois Central Railroad and 12 other south- 
eastern lines, alleging that*a new tariff 
which became operative Jan. 1 is dis- 
criminatory against the points mentioned 
in favor of Cairo, Ill., and asking that 
the rates be reduced to their former 
basis. 

A. E. Muse, of Estill Springs, Tenn., 
has purchased an interest in the Garrison 
Valley Mills at Wartrace, Tenn., and will 
be secretary and ae manager of the 
latter company. r. Muse started with 
the Tennessee Milling Co. at Estill 
Springs as office boy, and was sales-man- 
ager when that plant was destroyed by 
fire. He was later with Middle Tennes- 
see Milling Co., of Tullahoma. 

Nashville grain dealers have been tak- 
ing steps to meet any eventualities in the 
contest before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission involving the right of re- 
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shipping tawny at Nashville. Local deal- 
Tow 


Transportation 
by water, and last week a cargo of 20,000 
bus of corn and oats was received from 
Metropolis, IL, via Cumberland and 
Ohio rivers. Another ca is en route 
from Omaha by water. rates on 
these shi are 5c below the all-rail 
rates. This is probably the first time 
that grain has ever been handled all the 
way through from Omaha to Nashville 
by water. The reshipping case is set for 
rehearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington June 10 and 
a large delegation of local grain and mill 
men will be present to represent the local 
market in the hearing. 
Joun Lerrer. 


GEORGIA 

Atrtanta, Ga., June 7.—Flour stocks 
in Georgia and Florida are lighter than 
ever before. A great many retailers and 
jobbers haye gone out of the flour busi- 
ness, awaiting the new crop. Interviews 
with buyers throughout Georgia and 
Florida show that not a barrel of new- 
wheat flour has as yet been contracted. 
Buyers are bearish to an extreme hard 
to realize. Prices ranged from $6.60, 
basis best patents, down to $5.90 last 
week. 

Bakers and cracker manufacturers did 
not follow their intention of contracting 
old-wheat flour to carry them beyond a 
safe moisture period on new wheat. 

Feed demand is slightly less than nor- 
mal, bran bringing $26@27, brown shorts 
$30@30.50, stamped and tagged, basis 
100-lb bags, f.o.b. Atlanta. 


VIRGINIA 

Lyncusurc, Va., June 7.—No change 
in flour situation. Local patents, $7@ 
7.50; Chicago, $7; Minneapolis bakers 
patent, 60 days, $6.90; Louisville, $6.20 
@6.70. 

Five days of rain have changed ap- 
pearance of crops wonderfully and 
caused a better feeling among the trade. 

Quotations: Ohio No. 2 red wheat, 
$1.40 bu; Minneapolis red dog, $35 ton; 
bran, $24.50; middlings, $27.25; Louis- 
ville red dog, $34; bran, $24.50; shorts, 
$28; Kansas city bran, $24.40. 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
June 3, in bus (000’s omitted): 


























Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
GB Be. ostecesics 122 49 10 4 
Wmpire ccccccsse 166 156 28 222 
Consolidated .... 261 151 38 183 
OBUVIS ceccsecce 533 58 12 eee 
pO, eee 291 44 12 352 
Ge. GG. GOs ccice 375 167 29 eee 
Fort William ... 549 181 25 124 
pT, eee 126 51 28 S00 
2S SS Sere ce 177 180 23 147 
Can. Northern .. 317 236 33 264 
Horn & Co. ..... 9 5 eee 54 
Government ..... 310 86 10 102 
Totals ...ce20. 3,236 1,364 249 1,452 
WOAP GBS .cccvecs 4,456 . 3,260 637 3,574 
Receipts ........ 1,161 163 23 21 

Lake shipments.. 605 172 108 ° 
Rail shipments... 60 9 20 5 

STOCKS BY GRADE 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... Sle ae v0 
No. 1 northern... 699 No. 2 C. W.. 737 
No. 2 northern..1,014 No. 3 C. W...... 192 
No. 3 northern.. 583 Ex. 1 feed ..... 46 
NO. @ ccccccceee BVS GUMS cc csccces 389 
CRRSID ccccciscs 657 
| rea 1,364 
Total ..cscove 3,236 

Exports for Week Ending May 29, 1915 

Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York. 677,351 640,027 163,078 161,449 
Boston ... 289,812 ...... Meee. asenes 
Philadelp’a 773,000 307,000 11,000 734,000 
Baltimore. 523,222 433,965 33,195 1,541,401 


New. News 320,000 4,000 2,024,000 


Mobile 2,000 5,000 


N. Orleans. 392,000 114,000 26,000 6,000 
Galvestom.. 466,000 cccces seese - evcces 
Montreal .1,234,000 ...... SBiGCO . cwacee 





Tots., wk.4,624,885 1,414,992 260,831 4,471,850 
Prev. wk.. 4,398,490 1,036,991 374,500 2,578,182 
U. K’dom. . 2,008,618 45,524 
Continent 2,616,267 1,268,867 164,590 


S. and Cent. 





|. SCE a | ree 
inks Lees | opps oe 19,5683 .....-. 
Other 

countries ...... 146,125 ee 

Totals . .4,624,885 1,414,992 260,831 ...... 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
July1lto Sametime 


May 29,1915 last year 
Wheat, bus ......... 291,579,256 171;582,546 
Flour, bbis .......... 13,838,136 10,815,054 


Totals as wheat, bus. 353,850,868 220,250,289 
Ge, WD ocsabecescd $7,524,442 3,714,589 
Oats, bus 85,011,480 12,036,045 
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Wednesday’s drop of 50c per bbl 
brought no improvement in the demand 
for flour. Trade is extremely quiet in 
Ontario and the eastern provinces. Buy- 
ers are supplied for the present and look 
for further declines. The state of the 
wheat market furnishes ample warrant 
for their attitude toward flour. Unof- 
ficially some mills are already undersell- 
ing the new price list as much as 50c per 
bbl, but these concerns seldom get full 
prices and do not represent the market. 
The local quotations shown hereunder are 
50c per bbl below those of a week ago, 
the change dating. from the afternoon of 
June 2. The last previous change in On- 
tario flour prices was an advance of 40c 
on April 20. 

Export business in flour is fairly good 
in the circumstances of the current mar- 
ket. Sales are being made regularly, but 
these represent no large volume. Fall- 
ing prices and high freights present seri- 
ous difficulties. -Compared with a week 
ago, Manitoba export patents are 2s per 
280 Ibs lower, while winters are down 
2s@2s 6d. This made the week-end price 
14s 6d@45s for standard brands of Man- 
itobas per 280 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags, 
c.i.f. London, Liverpool or Glasgow, while 
winters were at 42s 6d to the same ports 
in cotton. 

Toronto brokers buying 90 per cent 
winter wheat flours for export have re- 
duced their price 40@50c per bbl since 
a week ago, the regular quotation now 
being $5.50 per bbl in buyers’ bags at 





seaboard. Local mixed-car quotations, 
per bbl: 
Spring patents, firsts .........-+e+eee- $7.60 
Spring patents, seconds ....... ° 7.10 
Spring patents, first bakers ... 6.90 
Winter and spring blends ...........+. 7.00 
Winter 90 per CentB ....cceeeeeseeees 6.80. 
All delivered in 98-lb bags, wholesale 


Ontario points. 
FEED STEADY 

Millfeed is in better demand in some 
parts of this province. Mills are not 
producing much and have no trouble in 
selling their stocks. Bran is still quoted 
at $26 per ton in bags in mixed-car lots, 
shorts $28, middlings $29, and feed flour 
$1.80 per bag. 

WINTER WHEAT DECLINES 

Winter wheat is down another 6c per 
bu at country points in Ontario. This 
makes a 18c decline in two weeks and 18c 
within a month. Holders are anxious to 
realize, and the market is in poor shape. 
Manitoba wheat at Bay ports follows 
Winnipeg. Quotations, per bu: 
No. 1 northern 
No, 2 northern 


No. 3 northern 
No. 2 Ontario winter 

Winter wheat quotation for car bets at 
country points in Ontario; spring wheat, in 
car lots, f.o.b. Georgian Bay ports. 


quantities, 





COARSE GRAINS DULL 


Ontario oats are a little easier, peas 
10c per bu lower, barley 1@3c lower, 
buckwheat easier, and all such grains in 
light demand. Quotations, per bu: 


No. 2 white Ontario oats ........ 58@ 60 
No. 2 Canadian western ......... --@ 61 
No. 3 Canadian western ......... --@ 60 
Malting DAFIGF ..cccccccsccvsccce M+ 4 73 
FOGG DOSIEY 2 coc ccnscvcccccvecere 64 65 
sn MELTS TEL TOT TUPLE CET LUTE eee $1. 4o1. 15 
in MT TRD TRUER LOLA EL ELE 1.50@1.60 
TRUGIW MORE. 0 oc cccccccccsesccegecs 77@ 78 
OCUGREIO GORM oc ceccccvccseveesoce --@ 78 

All Ontario grains, car lots, f.o.b. point 


of shipment; Manitoba oats, f.o.b. Bay ports. 


OATMEAL UNCHANGED 


The cereal mills find business dull in 
all markets where they operate. No 





change has been made in prices. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats, $3.25 per 90-lb bag to 
the jobbing trade, or $6.75 per bbi in 
wood. To London, Liverpool or Glas- 
gow, rolled oats are 46s 6d per 280 lbs, 
subject to the usual 2 per cent discount. 
Oatmeal to the same ports, 45s 6d per 
280 Ibs for pinhead, and 45s 3d for me- 
dium and coarse. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Ocean freight quotations are still mov- 
ing upwards. Belfast is 3c higher than 
a week ago, and Leith 6c. Other ports 
hold firmly at old figures. Quotations 
per 100 Ibs: Montreal to London 47@50c, 
Liverpool 45c, Glasgow 50c, Belfast 48c, 
Dublin 50c, Avonmouth 50c. From Unit- 
ed States ports to London 50c, Liverpool 
45c, Glasgow 50c, Leith 55c, Aberdeen 
and Dundee 55c, Bristol 45c. 


NOTES 


Lack of moisture is reducing the pas- 
ture in Ontario and improving the de- 
mand for millfeed correspondingly. 

Ontario winter wheat millers are now 
paying farmers $1.25@1.30 per bu for 
winter wheat in wagon lots at mill doors. 

W. S. Weatherston, export manager of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, is back from an extended 
trip through the West India Islands and 
Bermudas. He reports general business 
conditions in those places good. 

Crop conditions in Ontario are satis- 
factory. Some sections want rain; in 
fact, nearly all points report a deficiency 
in moisture. This, with a touch of frost, 
may have reduced the condition of the 
winter wheat, though no serious talk of 
damage has been heard. Pasture is not 
as good as could be wished. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., June 7.—Flour re- 
mained steady last week at the decline 
reported in the last review. Domestic 
demand was quiet, and export trade with- 
out important new feature. Flour to 
Manitoba points, in cotton or jute bags, 
delivered to the retail trade, net: best 
patent, $7.50 per bbl; seconds, $7; first 
clears, $6.10; common grades, $5. 

No change occurred in feeds. Business 
was seasonably quiet. Mills between Win- 
nipeg and Lake Superior were sending 
moderate shipments to eastern points, but 
there was not much activity in any re- 
spect. Net prices quoted to the Mani- 
toba retail trade: 


Oat chop 
Barley chop 
Mixed barley and oats 
Oil cake, fine 





Rolled oats and oatmeal remained ‘at 
the drop of the preceding week, with 
volume of business comparatively small. 
Rolled oats were quoted at $3.10 per 
sack of 80 lbs; standard and granulated 
oatmeal, $3.85 per sack of 98 lbs. 

Oats were decidedly weaker, in sym- 
pathy with trend of other markets. De- 
mand was chiefly for the lower grades. 
Closing price of No. 2 Canadian western 
oats was 541/,c, against 621,c on the pre- 
ceding Saturday. 

The barley market advanced in face 
of reductions in other grain. Closing 
price of No. 3 at the week-end was 721, 
against 7114c a week previous. 

Flaxseed fluctuated a great deal and 
lost considerably on the week. The mar- 
ket was described Saturday as in a bet- 
ter position. Closing price of No. 1 
northwestern was $1.63, against $1.711%4 
on May 29. 

Wheat in the Winnipeg market con- 
tinued to drop, and on some days there 
were almost sensational breaks, In the 


latter part of the week there was a good 
demand for cash wheat. Exporters, east- 
ern millers and shippers were buyers of 
spot wheat to fill space. Offerings were 
generally light. Closing prices in Win- 
nipeg on each day of the week: 
o—Cash——_,, --Futures—, 


in 2n $n July Oct. 
a. re 144% 141% 137% 144% 121% 
SUMO 1 neces 141 138% 135 141 119% 
See SD ccvicace 137% 135% 131% 137% 115% 
GUD Pn cnece cece: beeee seeun esbeoe wnees 
POMS 6 ssvcvss 138% 137 132% 138 112% 
June & ....... 135% 134% 130% 135% 110% 

*Holiday. 


All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur, 


CROP SITUATION 


Heavy rains fell in dry districts of 
Manitoba last week which were just be- 
ginning to suffer more than Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. Reports from Calgary and 
Edmonton indicated that most of Alberta 
received a good drenching. Conditions in 


Saskatchewan were excellent. 


NOTES 

The Fyfe Grain & Elevator Co., Davis, 
Sask., has dissolved partnership; F. 'T. 
Graves continues. 

The Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, has bought the Farmers’ 
elevator at Whitewood, Sask. 

For the present crop year, Sept. 1, 
1914, to May 31, 1915, the following were 
inspected past Winnipeg: wheat, 101,282,- 
325 bus; oats, 32,961,200; barley, 4,585,- 
100; flaxseed, 3,708,450. 

W. R. Allan, director, W. F. Stewart, 
manager, and John Paisley, chief miller, 
all of the Scottish Co-operative Society, 
Glasgow, were visitors on the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange a few days ago. 

A bulletin issued by the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway last week said that all grain 


‘in the three provinces had good root and 


the plants were well stooled and healthy. 
Prospects were most satisfactory. 


At the end of last week there were in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur: 
wheat, 3,235,921 bus, against 2,739,493 a 
week previous; oats, 1,364,023, against 
1,382,178; barley, 248,937, against, 353,- 
884; flaxseed, 1,451,552, against 1,435,733. 

R. W. Morrison. 





MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., June 7.—The feature 
of the week in flour was the de¢gline on 
Tuesday of 50c per bbl for spring wheat 
grades and 40c for winter wheat flour, 
which is the first change in values for 
some weeks past. This weakness was at- 
tributed to the steady downward tendency 
of wheat in the Winnipeg market, the 
May option in the month of May having 
declined 201%4c per bu, and the July op- 
tion to date 23%%c. The market was also 
depressed by the continued dullness of 
trade during May for both export and 
domestic account. 

There was no improvement in the local 
or country demand, which indicates that 
jobbers and consumers are well stocked 
up for the present. The market is quiet, 
with first patents quoted at $7.70, sec- 
onds at $7.20, and strong clears at $7 per 
bbl in bags, and 30c more in wood. Win- 
ter wheat flour is also quiet. Choice pat- 
ents in car lots are quoted at $7.50, and 
straight rollers a $7@7.10 per bbl in 
wood, and the latter in jute at $3.30@3.40 
per bag of 98 lbs. The receipts of flour 
for the week were 26,393 sacks, com- 
pared with 66,105 last year. 

Millfeed prices are firmly maintained, 
owing to the continued good demand for 
all lines for country account. Supplies on 
spot are decreasing rapidly, some millers 
being oversold. Bran is selling at $26, 
shorts at $28, and middlings at $383@34 
per ton, including bags. There is a 


steady demand for moullie and a fair 
amount of business is doing in pure grain 
grades at $87@38, and mixed at $35@36 
per ton. 

Owing to the sharp decline in oats 
prices, an easier feeling developed for 
rolled oats, and prices are lower. Sales 
were reported at $7 per bbl in wood and 
at $3.25 per bag. The receipts for the 
week were 1,000 sacks, compared with 
1,750 a year ago. The exports for the 
week were 50 cases, against 795 sacks and 
5,470 cases a year ago. 

The export grain trade continues very 
quiet. The demand was very limited for 
Manitoba wheat, owing to the continued 
downward tendency of prices at Ameri- 
can and Canadian centers. On Wednes- 
day, sales of a few loads of No. 1 north- 
ern were made for June shipment to 
London at 62s 3d, but Thursday 60s 6d 
was accepted, and No. 2 northern sold at 
59s Gd, compared with 62s the previous 
week. Sales of American new-crop win- 
ter wheat for July-August shipment to 
Liverpool were made at 51s@52s 3d, and 
for August-September at 50s 6d@5ls 6d, 
a decline of Is@Is 3d. 

Owing to the weakness in the Winnipeg 
option market for oats a weaker feeling 
developed in the local market and prices 
declined 34,@5%,c per bu. On Monday, 
sales amounting to 160,000 bus of No. 2 
Canadian western were made at 64c per 
bu, ¢c.i.f. Tiffiny, and 100,000 bus were 
offered on spot at 66%c c¢.i.f. Montreal. 
Later in the week sales of 40,000 bus No. 
2 feed were made at 595%c cif. The 
trade in car lots was fair, with sales of 
No. 3 Canadian western at 61%c, extra 
No. 1 feed at 613c, No. 1 feed at 60%c, 
No. 2 feed at 59%¢c, local No. 2 white at 
63c, No. 3 at 62c, and No, 4 at 6le per 
bu, ex-store. Corn is also lower, with 
sales of 10,000 bus of American No. 3 
yellow at 80c, ex-store. There was no 
change in Manitoba barley, sales of car 
lots of No. 4 being made at 7314,@74c 
per bu, ex-store. 


LOCAL STOCKS OF GRAIN IN STORE 


Stocks of grain and flour in store in 
Montreal on the dates mentioned: 
May 29 

1915 
34 4,109,395 4,075,778 


June 6 


June 5 
5 1914 






Wheat, bus ......2,7$ 

Corm, BUD cesccces 7 22 100,825 4,475 
Oats, bus ... ei, 359, 191 1,218,100 1,658,166 
Barley, bus ...... 146,922 125,690 1,092,737 
Rye, DUS .occccece 11,472 11,472 1,071 
Buckwheat, bus... 9,296 20,3873 = wc ceace 
Flaxseed, bus .... 19,975 31,973 66,395 
Flour, sacks ...... 71,883 59,722 49,626 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN AND FLOUR 


Exports of grain and flour from the 


port of Montreal for the week ending 
June 5: 
Wheat Flour 
bus sacks 
Liverpool 83,698 500 
BMGOM cccccssveccesser 104,223 8,900 
Manchester coeeeee 884,666 
Pe eeeeeeirer rey. 272,706 see 
MOREE. cc cccccccccsccses 56,399 8,735 
Nantes . ovte 201,000 . 
Dunston Ww ‘hart. ory 218,844 
Gotta, PYORMGO ceccccecer 176,000 
SOG iiasee ° 1, 497, 426 18,135 
In addition to the above there were 


shipped 43,714 bus of corn to Belfast 
and 19,200 bus of oats to London. 


STRACHAN BAKERY GUTTED BY FIRE 


On Tuesday night a fire broke out in 
the big bakeries of James Strachan, Ltd., 
which caused damage estimated at $100,- 
000. The fire started in the boiler-rooms, 
and it spread so rapidly that the bakers 
working had to rush from the building 
without their street clothing. Ninety 
horses and the majority of the wagons 
were saved. The firm has since made 
arrangements with two other leading con- 
cerns to supply the requirements of their 
customers until the plant is rebuilt. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 
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MILLERS’ MASS MEETING 


(Continued from page 644.) 
bearing upon the entire milling industry 
of the United States; that is, it affects 
the large and small miller alike. 

EFFECT OF REDUCED EXPORTS 

In years gone by, when the American 
miller had a very large export trade, a 
great surplus stream of flour was mar- 
keted abroad, and the small miller, par- 
ticularly, with his trade in the iate 
vicinity of his mill, prospered, but when 
the export trade commenced to decline, 
the enormous stream of flour formerly 
going into the forei markets was 
turned into the domestic trade. Unusual 
and highly unprofitable methods were 
employed to market the surplus flour in 
the domestic trade and, as a consequence, 
the local business of the small miller was 
also demoralized, and in a vast number 
of cases he could not survive. 

The result has been very small profits, 
or even none at all, in the business, and 
discouragement for its continuance, all 
of which are against the public welfare. 
The miller must be encouraged, and must 
be allowed a reasonable return on his in- 
vestment and his energv, so that a ready 
market will be provided for the farmer, 
and encouragement afforded the farmer 
for the constant increase in his crops, 
and consequent adding to the material 
wealth of the country; the consumer, 
therefore, benefiting by the prosperity of 
the community. , 

The Federation has often met with a 
certain apathy on the part of the small 
miller in the work for the rejuvenation 
of the export trade, but I hope that this 
has been overcome, for the small miller 
is rapidly appreciating the fact that he 
of all others is interested in the resump- 
tion of the foreign trade by the large 
mills, and even many of the medium- 
sized and small mills, so that the de- 
structive competition can be removed 
from the domestic trade. 

American millers have enjoyed a large 
export trade during the past 10 months, 
and have scattered American flour 
throughout the world. 

Our national banks are more capable 
now of co-operating in the export trade, 
so that if the Federation can bring about 
some results as to freight rates, perhaps 
the exporting miller can again secure and 
retain his trade in the foreign markets, 
which, it is most evident, would be for 
the best interests of everybody. 


DOMESTIC TRANSPORTATION 
Concerning transportation problems in 
the domestic business, it can be said with- 
out much fear of contradiction that the 
miller has been very fair in his attitude 
toward the railroads. 

It seems, however, in the constant en- 
deavor of the railroad managers to secure 
additional revenue, that increases in 
freight rates have been made, or are pro- 
posed, on flour and feed that will tend to 
make these commodities a very much 
more expensive food article for man or 
animal, and the consequent result will be 
the encouragement of substitutes, which, 
of course, will result in decreased con- 
sumption of flour and feed. 

This is the one thing above all others 
to be feared by millers, and the tendency 
toward that end should be bitterly op- 
posed by them, for, there again, it is to 
the interests of the producer and the 
consumer to encourage and maintain the 
agricultural production and wealth of 
the nation. 

I will not go into the various phases of 
the transportation problems now before 
the miller, but will say that the trans- 
portation cost is a very important ele- 
ment, and there are few other commodi- 
ties in commerce that move in such varied 
directions and to such distances as flour 
and feed, 

We have right now in Atlantic sea- 
board ports the strange spectacle of com- 
peting flours shipped from practically all 
wheat-raising states of the Union, from 
New York to California, and from Min- 
nesota to Texas. 

Here, then, is a very great opportunity 
for the Millers’ National Federation as a 
clearing-house for information as_ to 
trade conditions, market possibilities, 
and the exceedingly broad field of en- 
deavor to bring about uniform trade 


practices, the exposure of unfair compe- 
tition, and the correction of unfair or 
illegal methods. 
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The Federation, however, never has 
had had, and never will have, anything to 
do with price regulation. 

CONCLUSION 


The various topics on our 
scheduled for discussion, and also other 
topics which may be introduced, will be 
matters in which every miller, large or 
small, should take a very keen interest 
for his own individual good. Those 
topics which have been given a place on 
the programme will be introduced 
gentlemen whom the officers of the Fed- 
eration knew to be those most highly in- 
formed and with the greatest individual 
knowledge upon the subject at hand. 

We are particularly fortunate in being 
able to secure just the right man for the 
introduction of every one of our topics. 
We ‘wish, therefore, to extend every 
courtesy and express the highest appre- 
ciation to each one of these gentlemen 
who will attend the convention. 

In conclusion I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to express my own very deep ap- 
preciation of the splendid co-operation 
afforded to me by the officers and mem- 
bers of the Federation during the past 

ear. 

There has been plenty of steam and 
energy behind every activity of the Fed- 
eration, and its position will always be 
one that can be ably defended, and one 
of reasonableness, with a solid founda- 
tion of justice and moral rights. 

Our work will always be for the up- 
lift of the industry as a whole, and we 
are glad to make it a matter of public 
record that our policy will always be in 
accord with public policy and for the 
highest good. 





THE SECRETARY’S REPORT 


Summary of Matters Now of Special Interest 
to Millers Throughout the 
Country 


The presentation at mass conventions 
of a report by the secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation is not primarily 
for the purpose of reporting on the ac- 
tivities of the Federation, but rather as 
a summary of the matters which are at 
the moment of interest to all millers. Any 
action taken by a mass convention of 
millers is entirely separate and distinct 
from action taken by the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, and such action of 
conventions is distinctly understood to be 
in the form of suggestions to the board 
of directors of the Federation, as indi- 
cating the views of millers generally on 
the subjects discussed. 

Millers’ mass conventions, while con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Millers’ 
National Federation, are intended to give 
to all millers, whether members of the 
Federation or not, an opportunity to 
discuss with their fellow-millers the in- 
creasing number of subjects that are of 
vital interest to them. No miller need 
hestitate to express his views on any 
subject presented for discussion. 

The following report will, therefore, 
be considered as a statement of the pres- 
ent status of the various subjects re- 
ferred to, and will serve chiefly as a 
basis for discussion. 





INCREASED CONSUMPTION OF WHEAT FLOUR 


This subject has attracted more than 
ordinary attention from millers during 
the present crop year; first, because the 
unusually high prices that have prevailed 
have curtailed the consumption of bread 
and other foods having wheat flour for 
their basis; another reason is that millers 
finally realize the necessity of conducting 
a campaign of education for the purpose 
of informing the consumer of the eco- 
nomic value of wheat flour as a food. 

At the Federation meeting in April, it 
was decided to interest millers through- 
out the country in this important subject, 
and arrangements are in progress as a 
result of which information regarding 
the food value of wheat flour will be 
distributed through the Federation office. 
One communication has already gone for- 
ward, and met with a splendid response. 

The numerous articles attacking wheat 
flour, which have appeared in magazines 
and Sunday newspapers, seem to appear 
in regular sequence, and bear the ear- 
marks of being part of an organized 


‘campaign carried on in the news columns 


under the guise of matter interesting to 
the general public. We may yet succeed 
in unearthing the source of these articles, 


that the discussion of this important 
subject may develop some practical ideas 
for the advancement of this campaign. 


MIXED-FLOUR LAW 


law. Millers should miss no opportunity 
of creating a sentiment against the re- 
peal of this statute. Those interested in 
its repeal are using every influence at 
their command to create sentiment in 
favor of such action. 

In res to an invitation by the 
Food Trades Conference, your secretary 
addressed that body at its annual meet- 
ing in New York on April 16. There 
were present women representatives of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and the Housewives’ League, said 
to comprise in their membership about 
1,000,000 women. Following our talk on 
the mixed-flour law, the conference unan- 
imously adopted resolutions against its 
proposed repeal. 

Snould your influence and assistance be 
solicited by millers’ organizations during 
the next session of Congress in an effort 
to prevent the repeal of this law, be pre- 
pared to help in every way possible. 


BRANDING OF FEED 


A recent bulletin by the Bureau of 
Chemistry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, calls attention again to the 
necessity of exercising care in branding 
millfeeds that contain screenings or 
scourings. During the conferences with 
the department on this subject, a ruling 
was made by the Bureau of Chemistry 
that scourings were to be classed with 
screenings, it is necessary, therefore, 
when any part of the scourings is run 
into the feed to indicate that fact on the 
label. If the feed contains scourings and 
is labeled “Bran,” or “Middlings,” it is 
liable to be seized by the government as 
misbranded, if shipped in _ interstate 
commerce. 


DEFINITIONS AND STANDARDS FOR FLOUR 


This is a subject of great importance 
to every miller. A committee of nine, 
composed of three representatives each 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture, National Association of Ag- 
ricultural Chemists and Association of 
Dairy, Food and Drug Commissioners, 
are engaged in an attempt to accurately 
define and standardize every commodity 
coming under the jurisdiction of state 
and national food inspection departments. 
Two hearings have been announced on 
definitions and standards for flour, be- 
fore a representative of the committee; 
these have not been attended by millers 
generally, and a third hearing is now 
announced before the full committee at 
Washington on June 5. Millers will be 
present at that hearing to give the com- 
mittee such information as is desired, 
and at the same time point out the im- 
practicability of attempting to define, in 
laboratory terms, such trade names as 
“patent,” “straight,” “clear,” etc., as ap- 
plied to flour, and the numerous difficul- 
ties that tend to prevent the adoption of 
standards for flour that would be ap- 
plicable two years in succession. 


FEDERATION UNIFORM SALES CONTRACT 


This form of sales contract has come 
into very general use by millers. There 
have, however, been some suggestions 
made which it is claimed would add to 
the value of the contract; this subject 
can be introduced for discussion as one 
of general interest to millers. The con- 
tract will be found printed as part of 
the convention programme. 


TERMS INDICATING TIME OF SHIPMENT 


At the annual meeting of the Federa- 
tion in April a resolution was adopted 
indorsing the definition of the words 
“immediate,” “quick,” and “prompt,” as 
used in indicating time of shipment for 
sales of flour and feed. It has been 
pointed out that the definitions adopted 
are not as clear as could be desired, and 
this matter can also be discussed by the 
convention, and its views imparted to the 
proper Federation committee. 
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TRANSPORTATION 

The whole trend of transportation mat- 
ters seems to be toward assessing the 
very highest rates becenthnir, Band mea 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
member of the commission has recently 
completed hearings that extended over 
two months, as a result of efforts being 
made western carriers to secure an 
advance in freight rates similar to that 
recently granted those in Central Freight 
Association territory. In addition to the 
advance in rates sought for, an attempt 
is also being made to increase the mini- 
mum carload on grain products from 
30,000 to 40,000 Ibs. This was vigorously 
opposed by millers in the territory af- 
fected, as well as by state railroad com- 
missioners of the states travelled by 
these roads. 

Although the carriers in Central 
Freight Association territory are now 


‘enjoying a general 5 per cent advance in 


freight rates, a supplement recently filed 
by the Official Classification Committee 
contemplates a much greater advance in 
rates on grain products in less than car 
lots, by changing the classification of all 
grain products Lc.l. from fifth to fourth 
class. If permitted to go into effect by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
this will result in an advance of from 20 
to 35 per cent in addition to the 5 per 
cent advance recently allowed in C. F. A. 
territory, whieh is included in Official 
Classification territory. 

The new classification also proposes an 
increase in billing of flour in barrels 
from 200 Ibs to 214, an increase of 7 
per cent, and half barrels from 100 to 
110 Ibs, an increase of 10 per cent. 

All these proposed changes are being 
resisted by the millers in the territories 
affected, and it is certain that the small- 
er, millers, who will be the ones most af- 
fected, do not fully appreciate what ef- 
fect these proposed changes will have 
upon their business. 

In response to requests filed by the 
Millers’ National Federation and other 
organizations and individuals, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission suspended 
Supplement No. 9 to Official Classifica- 
tion No. 42, which proposed the changes 
of classification referred to. The carriers 
have presented their arguments in sup- 
port of the proposed changes, and we 
have secured a postponement of the 
ee side until June 28; on July 6 
and 7 the hearing on grain and grain 
products from the shippers’ standpoint 
will be heard at Washington; a delega- 
tion of millers, accompanied by compe- 
tent counsel, will attend and present the 
millers’ side of the case. 

For a number of months millers in the 
central states have been billing their 
shipments of both flour and feed on a 
basis that results in paying freight on 
all containers in addition to the weight of 
contents. The Western Weighing Bu- 
reau has recently issued a similar circu- 
lar, and millers in that territory are now 
in controversy over this subject. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has recently decided that the carriers are 
not entitled to a flat increase in freight 
rates as a result of increased responsi- 
bility for loss and damage placed upon 
them by the Cummins amendment. There 
will, however, be some changes or addi- 
tions made to the uniform bill of lading 
as a result of this amendment. This sub- 
ject will doubtless be discussed during 
the convention under its proper head. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE 


In line with the policy of the Federa- 
tion Committee on Mutual Insurance, in 
its efforts to safeguard the interests of 
millers placing their insurance with mill- 
ers’ mutual insurance companies, W. L. 
Harvey, chairman of that committee, has 
recently addressed a communication to 
the presiding officer of the Association 
of Millers’ Mutual Association Secre- 
taries, calling attention to the advantages 
of having audits conducted by an inde- 
pendent auditor; some suggestions are 
also made as to the desirability of greater 
uniformity in the statements furnished to 
policy holders, and a suggestion offered 
that looks toward greater efficiency and 
economy in conducting inspections. There 
has existed a splendid co-operation be- 
tween the millers’ mutual insurance com- 
panies and the Federation committee, 
and no doubt the suggestions offered by 
the chairman of the latter committee will 
receive careful consideration. 
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The chairman of the Federation Com- 
pt on. Millers’ Mutual Insurance has 
ca -attention to a phical error 

“ ete 


i of 
directors and delegates of Fagg ss Sed 
tion, in which the Pennsylvania Millers 
company of Harrisburg was mentioned 
as one of the companies which had its 
accounts audited by a public accountant 
and a copy of accountants report filed 
with the chairman of the insurance com- 
mittee. 

The correct location of the company 
referred to is Wilkes-Barre, Pa., pes gro 
company is the Pennsylvania Millers Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., which company has fully met 
all of the suggestions and requirements 
of the Federation. . 

There is another mutual company 
domiciled in Pennsylvania and located at 
Harrisburg, of similar name, except for 
the word “Pennsylvania,” but the com- 
pany referred to in the report as having 
complied with all of the suggestions of 
the Federation was the Pennsylvania 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
of Wilkes-Barre. - 

EXPORT TRADE 

Although conditions abroad have been 
such as to warrant a great increase in 
the demand for flour, the American mill- 
ers have secured but a comparatively 
small increase in export trade; exports 
of wheat have been enormous, and once 
again. is emphasized the fallacy of ex- 
porting wheat at freight rates that dis- 
courage buyers of flour abroad from 
trying to buy any volume of flour from 
American mills in competition with. that 
from British mills. This year, more than 
ever before, the American miller found 
himself at a disadvantage when bidding 
against flour from British mills, and the 
situation has been aggravated by a 
knowledge that the wheat from which the 
British miller was making flour was 
bought in the United States. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has co-operated with us to an 
unusual extent; information regarding 
business opportunities for flour abroad 
have been sent almost daily to our ex- 
porting millers. We are endeavoring to 
add to the value of this service by having 
the bureau give additional data as to the 
quality of flour desired, the prospective 
volume of business, and the business 
standing of the inquirer. Mr. Donaldson, 
of the bureau, is spending several days at 
the convention, and in his informal con- 
ferences with millers, will no doubt se- 
cure much information that will enable 
the bureau to increase the usefulness of 
its service to millers. 

Attention has recently been called to 
certain clauses which the carriers have 
been inserting in export bills of lading; 
while differing somewhat in text, the 
general effect of all these clauses would 
be to practically relieve all carriers party 
to the bill of lading of any responsibility 
for the goods committed to their care. 
The secretary of the National Association 
of Flour Importers of London addressed 
the Federation on this subject, pointing 
out that the presence of such clauses on 
bills of lading might be taken by the im- 
porters of flour as sufficient reason for 
declining to accept the papers. 

Upon receipt of this letter we at once 
advised exporters of flour by circular 
letter, quoting some of the clauses to 
which exception was taken, and warning 
them that they should take steps to have 
the use of such clauses discontinued. 
Mark Mennel, chairman of the Federation 
Committee on Steamship Conference, 
took the matter up with the managers of 
steamship lines, and we are pleased to 
advise that our efforts met with success, 
the steamship lines advising that they 
would discontinue the use of the objec- 
tionable clauses. 

In matters of this kind, the Federation 
does not attempt to confine its activities 
to exporters of flour who are members 
of the Federation, but the information 
is given to every known exporter. 

CONCLUSION 

There are a number of other subjects 
of special interest to millers, but these 
have been put upon our convention pro- 
gramme for special attention; for that 
reason, no attempt will be made to dis- 
cuss them in this report. 

There are no doubt many millers pres- 
ent who are not members of the Federa- 
tion, or of any local millers’ organization 
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able for these investigations it has not 


that is affiliated with the Federation; to 
these we give a welcome, as af- 
f them an 


for industry at large, 
and we lly invite them to become 
members. Now is a good time to join, 
and participate in the settlement of the 
many problems that are facing the mill- 
ing gay The secretary will be 
pleased to furnish application blanks to 
millers who desire to join with us. 
Whether you do or not, make yourselves 
perfectly at home, and enter into the 
discussions of the various subjects. Re- 
member always we endeavor to live up 
to the motto of the Federation, “Not for 
Self but for All.” 


Government Grades for Wheat 

Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, crop technologist 
in charge of grain standardization in- 
vestigations, United States Department 
of Agriculture, -next spoke, as follows: 

In accepting the invitation of your 
most worthy secretary to attend this con- 
vention, it was not for the purpose of 
burdening you with a long and formal 


been to cover all sections. How- 
ever, detailed studies have been made in 
representative areas of the ge 
classes of wheat, including the Pacific 
Northwest, where a grain standardization 
laboratory was opened at Portland in 
July, 1914. 

From our Kansas City laboratory dur- 
ing July and August of last year wheat 
samples were ected in 57 counties in 
Kansas and Nebraska. A partial sum- 
mary of the results of our tests on the 
samples from 37 Kansas counties will 
serve to show the wide variations that 
exist in some of the more important fac- 
tors taken into consideration in grading. 
The weight per bushel ranged from 47.5 
to 62, with an average of 57.2 lbs. The 
moisture content varied from 8.4 to 18.1, 
with an average of 11.4 per cent. 

The maximum percentage of sound 
wheat was 99.9, the minimum 13.4, the 
average 96.4. The percentage of badly 
damaged grains ranged from one-tenth 
of 1 per cent to 83.7 per cent with an 
average of 3.2. Of the average of the 
total damage, two-tenths of 1 per cent 
represented heat-damaged kernels. It 
should be noted, however, that the heat 
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address. On the contrary, I am_ here 
merely to talk over with you some of the 
problems of our grain standardization 
investigations and to assure you that we 
hope for a continuance of the support 
and co-operation of this Federation. As 
millers or as representatives of millers’ 
organizations your interest in grain 
grades naturally lies mainly in. standards 
for wheat. I regret that we are not able 
to announce such standards at this con- 
vention, even though, in the absence of 
suitable authority to compel the adoption 
and uniform application of federal stand- 
ards for grades, but little real good can 
be accomplished. 

As a basis for discussion I shall review 
briefly some of the results of our investi- 
gations and point out some of the rea- 
sons for a uniform style of grading 
properly enforced by the federal govern- 
ment. 

During the harvesting season of 1914 a 
special effort was made to ascertain the 
quality and condition of both wheat and 
oats at the time of threshing and as de- 
livered at country elevators. Work of 
this character is necessarily slow and 
expensive. It is, however, essential if 
grades are to be fixed that will not be 
detrimental to our best agricultural in- 
terests. With the limited funds avail- 


damage was not uniformly distributed 
but was confined to 4.8 per cent of all 
samples taken. Three samples were se- 
cured in which the heat damage exceeded 
20 per cent, all of which represented 
wheat harvested with a “header.” The 
screenings, weed seeds, and other for- 
eign material showed a maximum of 11.7 
per cent, with an average of 1.3. 


MOISTURE CONTENT 


While the average moisture content of 
the Kansas samples of July and August 
was 114 per cent, that of hard winter 
wheat as received at Kansas City during 
the month of March, 1915, was 12.4. 
While no attempt has been made to cor- 
relate these results, it has been found 
that following a dry harvest season, such 
as existed in Kansas last year, wheat will 
absorb moisture during the autumn and 
winter months. Of the samples collected 
in Kansas in July and August, 15.5 per 
cent contained less than 10 per cent of 


moisture, while 87 per cent did not have~ 


a moisture content in excess of 13. 
Contrast this with the hard spring 
wheats of the Northwest. Hard spring 
wheat rarely ever shows an average mois- 
ture content as low as 13 per cent. Sam- 
ples taken from farmers’ wagons during 
threshing season in the Northwest in 1911 
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showed an ave moisture content of 
13.7 per cent, with a maximum of 16.7. 
In 1912, when much of the crop was bad- 
ly damaged by wet weather, average 
moisture content was 14.7 per cent with 
a maximum of 204. In 1913 our data 
showed an average of 19.6, with a maxi- 
mum of 18. In 1914 an average of 13.4, 
with a maximum of 16.9. The moisture 
content of the 1914 os of hard red 
spring wheat as sampled during April 
and early part of May of the present 
year showed 13.2 per cent for No. 1 
northern, 13.4 for No. 2 northern, and 
13.2 for No. 3 northern. 

In the Pacific Northwest, on the semi- 
arid wheat lan@s of Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho, the moisture content of the 
wheat at the time of threshing is much 
lower than in any of the sections east of 
the Rockies. All of these factors and 
conditions must be further investigated 
before standard grades can be fixed for 
wheat, in justice to the man that grows it. 


MILLING AND BAKING TESTS 


Up to the present time approximately 
3,000 experimental milling and baking 
tests have been made of samples repre- 
senting different classes and grades of 
wheat. Much of this material is now 
ing prepared for publication for the 
benefit of the milling interests, or being 
otherwise assembled for use in the fixing 
of grades. In this connection a series of 
tests have been: made to determine the 
effect of such impurities as corn cockle, 
kinghead, vetch and rye on the baking 
value of wheat flour, these being impuri- 
ties that cannot be readily removed by 
the ordinary grain-cleaning machinery. 

These tests have shown that all of those 
impurities, when present in any appre- 
ciable extent, seriously affect the value 
of flour. Kinghead, corn cockle, and 
vetch are more detrimental than rye, giv- 
ing greater reduction in loaf volume and 
decidedly lower ‘score in color and texture 
of bread. Even 1.7 per cent kinghead 
decreases flour yield, and 2 per cent 
seriously affects color and texture of the 
loaf. Impurities of this character cannot 
always be overcome, but field investiga- 
tions have clearly shown that in the vast 
majority of cases inseparable impurities 
or small weed seeds that can be readily 
removed by screening are the result of 
careless farm practice or carelessness in 
the threshing of grain. 

Supplemental to the experimental mill- 
ing tests, investigations have been com- 
pleted showing the moisture content of 
the various mill streams in commercial 
milling from the tempering of the wheat 
down to the various grades of flour and 
by-products. These results will be put 
into shape for publication at the earliest 
possible date. 


THE MIXING OF WHEATS 


At the last annual convention of this 
Federation, which I had the pleasure of 
attending, I called your attention to the 
mixing of different classes of wheat when- 
ever such adulteration resulted in an in- 
creased profit. A few months prior to 
that meeting hard winter and hard spring 
wheats were being mixed with soft red 
winter wheat and sold at a fancy pre- 
mium under a certificate of red winter. 
In the absence of a premium for soft red 
winter wheat these mixtures have not 
been apparent in the 1914 crop. 

A similar case, however, exists in du- 
rum wheat, which has commanded a pre- 
mium over other wheats for the greater 
part of the period since the harvest of 
1914. Analyses of samples from three 
different cargoes of wheat, bearing cer- 
tificates of No. 1 durum, showed an av- 
erage of 16.4 per cent of spring wheat. 
In addition, these samples showed an 
average of 4 per cent of screenings and 
foreign material and a weight per bushel 
of less than 59% lbs. This scarcely needs 
any comment, for it is clearly evident 
that this wheat did not meet the require- 
ments as called for by the certificate. 


GRADING OF OATS 


During the past year an even more 
flagrant injustice has been met with in 
the handling and grading of oats. The 
low price of barley and the relatively 
high price of oats has resulted in the 
mixing of barley with oats and selling 
the mixture under a certificate of oats, 
and frequently as No. 2 white clipped, 
even with an admixture of barley as high 
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as 20 per cent. Likewise, the unusually 
dry condition of the oat crop of 1914 has 
to the addition of water for the pur- 
pose of increasing the weight. The wa- 
ter content was frequently as much as 
15 per cent, and a few samples were en- 
countered with a moisture content in ex- 
cess of 17. 5 
Following the numerous seizures under 
the food and drugs act earlier in the 
year, both of these practices were par- 
tially held in abeyance for a short time. 
The temptation, however, is too great, 
especially in the addition of water, and 
it is clearly evident from the analysis of 
samples representing shipments that the 
watering of oats is again ®n the increase. 
Oat receipts in one of the large mar- 
kets in the West during August and Sep- 
tember showed an average moisture con- 
tent of 10.9 per cent, and an average of 
2.8 for other grains and foreign material. 
Receipts in one of the eastern markets 
during April, 1915, showed an average 
moisture content of 13.6 per cent, and 
10.3 of other grains, dirt, and other 
foreign material. Of the samples han- 
dled during April, 49 per cent contained 
a moisture content in excess of 14 per 
cent. 


THE NEED OF UNIFORM STANDARDS 


These are some of the reasons you 
do not get what you buy, reasons why 
we need uniform standards properly en- 
forced by the federal government on all 
grain entering interstate or foreign com- 
merce. 

I do not want to be understood, how- 
ever, as claiming that different kinds or 
classes of grain do not sometimes grow 
together, for our investigations have 
shown that they do. Oats and barley are 
not uncommonly found growing together, 
but on account of the discounts usually 
exacted at local elevators on that class 
of grain, only a very small quantity of 
such mixtures ever get to the primary 
markets. In the spring wheat section of 
the Northwest a very high percentage of 
the fields contains more than a single 
variety. It is not uncommon to find 
practically all of the common distinct 
varieties of spring wheat growing in the 
same field. The following analyses of 
the heads from a single bundle selected 
at random from a field west of Fargo, 
N. D., during the past season will serve 
to show the extent to which such mixtures 
sometimes occur: blue-stem, 73 per cent; 
bearded spring (white chaff), 16; fife, 
7.5; bearded spring (red chaff), 2; rye, 
1.5. 

While the foregoing is an extreme 
case, it is indicative of some of the ob- 
stacles that must be overcome in the fix- 
ing of standards that will be fair and 
just to the grower as well as the con- 
sumer and dealer. It is important that 
we ascertain first-hand the extent to 
which these varieties or mixtures occur 
in the field and whether they are un- 
avoidable or the result of careless farm- 
ing. 

Kt the present time there are no data 
available to show why such mixtures 
should not be so graded, and I feel cer- 
tain that under a system of government 
supervision No, 1 durum wheat will not 
carry such percentages of spring wheat 
as at present, neither will admixtures of 
oats and barley in such percentages as 
have been common during the past year 
be tolerated under a certificate for oats. 
Nor will oats be allowed to carry a heavy 
percentage of screenings from other 
grains. ‘There must be a certificate that 
properly describes the grain of the ship- 
per or the consumer hundreds of miles 
from the point where the certificate is 
issued, 

I need not discuss with the members 
of the Federation the proposed legisla- 
tion to bring about a uniform system of 
grading, for through the most efficient 
service of your committee you are thor- 
_ oughly familiar with all of the details of 

the grain grades bill, which, owing to the 
crowded calendar, failed of passage at 
the last session of Congress. It is almost 
certain, however, that this bill will be 
reintroduced at the next session. 

While further investigations are de- 
sirable prior to the fixing of standard 
grades for wheat, I have every reason to 
believe that, in the event of the enact- 
ment of such a law as outlined in the 
grain grades bill, the department, in co- 
operation with the grain trade, could for- 
mulate tentative grades for wheat to be 
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subject to immediate federal supervision 
under such a law. 


Discussion of Dr. Duvel’s Topic 

The President: If any one wants to 
ask Dr. Duvel any questions, I believe 
this is the opportunity. 

Mr. Chapman: I would like to hear 
him say something about smut. 

Dr. Duvel: In all cases there is abso- 
lutely no reason why smut should be in 
wheat. The government, through the 
various agricultural experiment stations, 
has worked out methods of controlling 
smut by seed treatment which is simply 
and easily applied by any farmer. As 
far as I am concerned myself, as I see 
the proposition, smutty wheat should be 
graded down and graded down severely. 

Mr. Lingham: As I understand it, if 
the wheat is washed according to your 
formula there will be no smut on it an- 
other year, even though that same wheat 
has smut this year. 

Dr. Duvel: I think that is the case 
here in the East, where we rotate our 
crops. It is very seldom that a farmer 
in the East will put wheat back on the 
same land. 

Mr. Jenkins: I would like to ask 
whether it is going to be the policy of 
the Department of Agriculture to rec- 
ommend the grading of wheat from the 
farm to the extent that a premium will 
be paid for high-grade wheat and a dis- 
count for the lower grades? 

Dr. Duvel: That is the essential thing 
we are trying to bring about in connec- 
tion with these standard grades. I have 
always felt that, if we fail in the method 
of handling this grain on the farm, in a 
large measure we have failed in the whole 
proposition. That is going to be a ques- 
tion of education with the country ele- 
vator men. I think I appreciate just as 
fully as the country elevator man that 
he has a hard problem. It is difficult to 
make the farmer see that his grain isn’t 
just as good as his neighbor’s, and of 
course the country elevator man in a 
good many cases has to dump it all to- 
gether and the farmer says, “He puts my 
wheat in the same bin as the other fel- 
low’s and doesn’t pay as much.” When 
the elevator man buys his wheat accord- 
ing to grade, the difficulty will disappear. 

Mr. Wells: I would like to ask the 
doctor if he thinks it would be better and 
wiser to go to some of these experi- 
mental stations and reguiate the ques- 
tions of wheat standards, the seed propo- 
sitions they put up there. We are right 
close to the Iowa experimental station. 
You know that they put out at one time 
a mealy wheat which was a very good 
wheat for the farmer to raise in quantity 
instead -of quality. The millers, to ad- 
vance that or to get it out of the road, 
had to discount it 10¢ per bu, and got 
rid of it. Last winter I attended several 
of the institutes, and those very same 
people were advocating that very same 
stuff then that they have advocated for 
the last 10 years and will advocate for 
the next 10 years unless the millers go 
at it and get them to discontinue. 


THE WHITE WHEAT QUESTION 


Dr. Duvel: As a rule, of course, white 
wheat has a place, but from a general 
milling standpoint I don’t think it will 
stand up with red wheat. It will give 
the yield all right. I think this. The 
department would recommend that which 
would give the greatest return to the 
farmer, but I think what should give the 
greatest return to the farmer is that 
which will give the best quality. There 
has been a good deal of work done on the 
question of yield, purely on the basis of 
yield, the thing that would yield the 
greatest number of bushels. If the ele- 
vator man is going to pay the same price 
for that wheat, of course that pays best 
for the farmer that yields most. If it 
doesn’t have the same quality and if he 
discounts it the way it ought to be dis- 
counted, then the farmers will grow 
wheat having quality. If I was growing 
wheat on the farm I would grow the 
greatest number of bushels, provided I 
could get the same price. I think there 
is a tendency on the part of all experi- 
mental stations, a very strong tendency, 
to get together on the wheat proposition 
and co-operate with the millers to get a 
good strong wheat. 

Mr. Breaux: We have all heard Dr. 
Duvel with interest and profit, and I 


want, with your a 
resolution and it in the form of a 
motion that I am sure will meet with the 
approval of those present. Those 
have had the pleasure of coming into 
contact with Dr. Duvel in his efforts to 
further federal standardization and su- 
pervision or inspection of grain, have 
mentioned especially: 

First: Dr. Duvel’s desire to formulate 
grades and rules that will be absolutely 
fair to all concerned, both buyer and 
seller. 

Second: His knowledge of trade cus- 
toms. 

Third: That he has gathered together 
much more actual data than is generally 
supposed; in fact, it is believed that if 
some of the opponents of the proposed 
legislation had realized how much actual 
data was on file in Dr. Duvel’s office, 
they would surely have hesitated before 
taking positions which some of them have 
taken. 

Fourth: Dr. Duvel’s very exceptional 
tact in his handling of the matter; he has 
helped very materially in bringing the 
many interests to the point of working 
toward the one end which we all desire. 

I take pleasure in moving that the 
thanks of the Millers’ Mass Convention 
be extended to Dr. J. W. T. Duvel in 
appreciation of his work in connection 
with grain standardization and inspec- 
tion, and also in appreciation of his hav- 
ing come here to address us today. I 
would make it a part of the motion that 
the secretary of the convention be in- 
structed to acquaint the Honorable Sec- 
retary of Agriculture of our appreciation 
of Dr. Duvel’s tact and intelligent co- 
operation. 

The President: You have all heard the 
resolution. All in favor please stand. 
(Every one standing.) There will be no 
call for the negative. 





EXPORT AGENT’S REPORT 


F. H. Price Di War Cl Short- 
Time Drafts and War-Risk 


Insurance 


Having recently returned from visiting 
the principal ports of Great Britain and 
Norway, it is possible for me at this time 
to draw to your attention a few matters 
of general interest in which the import- 
ers are greatly concerned. 





WAR CLAUSES 


First among these is the matter of war 
clauses affixed to bills of lading. It was 
of course inevitable and eminently prop- 
er that, owing to the war, ocean carriers, 
particularly of belligerent nations, should 
use a reasonable clause making plain 
their nonliability in the event of arrest, 
restraint, capture, seizure, detention or 
interference of any sort with the ship- 
ment by any government. For the in- 
formation of those present I have copies 
of the clauses in use. 

However, I draw your attention to the 
fact that the clauses are not uniform; 
some are far more drastic than others 
and appear to give the right to the vessel 
owners to proceed to any other port or 
ports or return to the port of shipment, 
once or oftener in any order or rotation, 
retaining the goods on board or dis- 
charging the same at the risk and ex- 
pense of owners thereof at any such port 
or ports at the first or any subsequent 
call, and full bill of lading freight, to- 
gether with extra compensation for ad- 
ditional transportation and all other 
charges, shall be paid by shipper, con- 
signee, and/or assigns and shall be a 
lien on the goods. 

Such a clause interferes with the con- 
tractual obligation of the carrier to carry 
and deliver merchandise for and in con- 
sideration of the freight charges contained 
in the bill of lading. It destroyes con- 
fidence in the bill of lading and makes 
it impossible for the importer to sell the 
document at any price comparable to the 
cif. value of the goods, as he has no 
way of knowing to what extent that 
value will be increased by the extra com- 
pensations and other charges provided 
for in such a clause. 

This matter was fully discussed at 
meetings of the flour importers’ associa- 
tions at Glasgow and London, and at the 
latter place by the executives of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Importers, 
and it was concluded that such a clause 
might be held to be contrary to the 
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Harter act, which act is inserted in the 
bill of ing as a clause and, therefore, 
might be pleaded in British courts. 


CLAUSES MAY BE ILLEGAL 


The clauses are stamped on _ the 
through export bill of lading, and it is 
the duty of the exporter to refuse to ac- 
cept a bill of lading thus claused if it 
can be shown that the clauses are illegal. 
It may be said that if the clauses are 
illegal then they have no value, and it 
makes no difference whether they are in- 
serted or not. The point is that the im- 
porter may be called upon to pay extra 
charges and he will have to go to court in 
England if he resists payment. But it 
should not be necessary to go to court; 
there should be no clause giving excuse 
for court action. 

I again point out to you that these 
clauses need not necessarily appear on 
the through export bill of lading and still 
become a part of that document by 
means of the blanket clause No. 18, read- 
ing as follows: 


“That the property covered by this bill 
of lading is subject to all conditions ex- 
pressed in the regular forms of bills. of 
lading in use by the steamship company 
at the time of shipment, and to all local 
rules and regulations at port of destina- 
tion not expressly provided for by the 
clauses herein.” 


When, therefore, and particularly at 
these times, you do business by use of the 
through export bill of lading you should 
have before you constantly a copy of the 
ocean bill in use at the time, inclusive of 
all extra clauses which from time to 
time may be in use, and raise your ob- 
jections at the time you make your con- 
tract. Moreover, your freight contract 
should not be subject to any such terms 
as these, if, as I said before, it can be 
shown they are illegal, without regard 
to the absurdity of using an illegal clause. 

It was suggested at a meeting of the 
National Association of Flour Importers 
that the matter of these clauses be re- 
ferred to them by the British Board of 
Trade, and in fact I think that was done. 
At any rate, the answer given or ex- 
pected was that the Board of Trade 
would simply say that shippers should 
refuse to accept such a clause, and that 
buyers of documents in England should 
refuse to accept a bill of lading so 
claused. It is, therefore, a matter which 
eventually falls upon your good selves to 
remedy by refusal- to accept the docu- 
ment and by negotiation with the ocean 
carriers. 

These clauses seem to have a close re- 
semblance to the suggested strike and 
riot clauses which we discussed a year or 
so ago, and the use of which was aban- 
doned by the ocean carriers on receipt 
by them of protests from the exporting 
public, the most influential body being 
the Millers’. National Federation. 


SHORT-TIME DRAFTS 


Another matter of interest is the de- 
mand by American millers that foreign 
consignees deposit funds in this country 
to pay for their purchases. I gathered 
from a number of sources that the 
greater part of the Canadian business is 
being arranged on 60-day terms, as here- 
tofore, and British consignees fail to un- 
derstand why American exporters con- 
tinue to demand payment in New York. 
It was pointed out to me that it was very 
inconsistent for American millers to agi- 
tate equal freight rates for grain and 
flour and then themselves deliberately 
place a handicap on the flour business, as 
against grain, in the matter of terms of 
sale. 

Grain drafts are against ocean bills of 
lading and provide for seven days’ sight 
terms, which equals 10 days, and as the 
drafts arrive at about the same time the 
grain arrives, and the steamer’s name is 
shown in the documents, these drafts are 
immediately negotiable on favorable 
terms, whereas, in the case of flour pur- 
chases the money must be in New York 
ready for the shipment when it arrives 
at seaboard; it is not certain when the 
shipment will leave the seaboard, or 
whether all of the shipment referred to 
in the documents leaves the seaboard, and 
there is that uncertainty to be considered 
when negotiating the documents in 
Great Britain, as well as the loss of in- 
terest for a period frequently twice as 
long as that which takes place in the 
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sighting of in drafts. In fact, in 
some Tas ng Great Britain 


have refused to advance on through ex- 
port bills of lading. 

This is a matter which may not concern 
the American exporter greatly, but it ss 
one which concerns the small importer to 
such an extent as to prevent him from 
making purchases and sales when he 
would otherwise conduct a very satisfac- 
tory business to his own and export- 
er’s benefit. There are concerns in 
Great Britain whose financial strength is 
such that it would make little or no dif- 
ference to them whether the bankers re- 
fused to advance on through export bills 
of lading or not, but it must be clear to 
all concerned that the largest volume of 
business is done by the smaller houses, 
which are quite successful and in every 
way satisfactory, and which have not 
large resources to finance frequent arriv- 
als of large round lots. Even at that, 
one of the most important importers in 
Great Britain told me that he at one time 
was obliged to change his banking ar- 
rangements because his former banker 
refused to advance against through ex- 
port bills of lading. 

SIXTY-DAY TERMS NECESSARY 

My view is that if the American millers 
desire an export trade they must resort 
io the old custom of shipping on 60-day 
terms. There is no reason why they 
should not; the importers are in better 
shape today than they have been for 
many years, owing to prices at which 
they have been able to sell their imports, 
ind there is no sound financial reason to 
suspect their strength or their integrity, 
ind to demand funds in New York is, as 
before pointed out, a handicap which 
plays into the hands of the domestic 
iniller and grain importer. If you insist 
m having funds in New York placed to 
your credit, then the importers suggest 
that they may have to demand port bills 
of lading. Whatever interest is charged 
by American bankers for discounting 60- 
day drafts is of the most minor impor- 
tance, as in any event that charge enters 
into the transaction and is necessarily 
borne by the importer. 


WAR-RISK INSURANCE 

Many importers expressed the opinion 
in this connection that it would suit them 
better if exporters would include in their 
«if. price the war-risk insurance and 
provide it as a part of or concurrent with 
their marine insurance. The situation 
appears to be that the cost of war in- 
surance fluctuates as much here as else- 
where, and that on the whole it is as 
cheap here as elsewhere, and frequently 
cheaper. In any event, it would suit 
them better to discharge obligations of 
all costs and insurance when paying 
drafts, I therefore advised the import- 
ers generally that I would acquaint you 
with this situation and inform you that 
your marine underwriters will be pleased 
to advise you of current rates upon re- 
quest. 

The business which took me to Europe 
this year was for the purpose of adjust- 
ing many questions which generally arise 
in the course of a year or so in connec- 
tion with the adjustment of claims with 
consignees for loss and damage. 


FOREIGN SITUATION IMPROVING 


The situation at present is easing ma- 
terially. The countries of Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Holland, at pres- 
ent all neutral, have created huge re- 
serves of food supplies of all sorts, and 
particularly of flour; not, as is common- 
ly supposed, for sale to belligerents, but 
for their own self-preservation in the 
event of their country being menaced 
cither by actual war or by stoppage of 
shipping facilities. As a result, ware- 
houses today at all seaboard ports are 
filled with flour and other supplies, and 
in view of the imminence of new crops 
most of the importers have, for the time 
being, ceased to arrange for new import- 
ations, either resting with what they have 
on hand or selling to each other. In 
Norway, for instance, well-known brands 
of flour were being sold out of stock at 
several shillings less than the current 
c.i.f. price; thus stocks in warehouses are 
being decreased and room made to ac- 
commodate new importations when, in 
the opinion of importers, prices warrant 
them in making new purchases. 

A letter just received from my agent 
in Germany indicates that the prospect 
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with German c is ex ly good, 
and I resume that is the case in Austria 
and - It appea to fairly 
collet Gab wsithes of these countries 
was receiving very much, if any, flour 
from outside sources. Associates of mine 
who travelled with me to Great Britain, 
thence to France, and north through 
Sweden and Denmark to Norway, also 
confirmed these views and showed me the 
coupons which they had to use in trains, 
restaurants and hotels, in order to pro- 
cure the amount of bread which the gov- 
ernment prescribed each person might 
eat, and the bread was composed of cer- 
tain portions of wheat, rye and potato 
flours. 

The situation in Great Britain seemed 
to be exceptionally strong, labor getting 
a very high wage, and far less poverty 
was observable than has ever been the 
case in my experience. British shipping 
has been but slightly interfered with, as 
the shipping records show an average 
weekly of 1,400 arrivals and departures 
from British ports. Practically all 
steamers bring in full cargoes of neces- 
saries and it seems to me that the British 
public has scarcely scratched the surface 
of its vast financial resources. 

I cannot say anything about Austria 
or Hungary, but it was quite apparent 
when visiting the Continent that Ger- 
many’s industrial business was being car- 
ried on as usual, and in fact friends of 
mine reported arrivals of cargoes of steel 
rails to Sweden cast in 1915, as an indi- 
cation of this fact, while several friends 
of mine in Christiania were doing quite a 
substantial import business in other ar- 
ticles from Germany. 





THURSDAY’S PROCEEDINGS 


Morning Session Opens With Discussion of 
Proposed Flour Standards 

The proceedings Thursday opened with 
a general discussion of the matter of the 
Washington hearing on establishing flour 
standards. Preliminary to it, Secretary 
Husband briefly recounted events since 
the calling of the first hearing at Chicago 
early in May. He then read the sugges- 
tions made by Dr. Ladd. 


Discussion of Proposed Standards 

Mr. Moses: I do not believe that it 
would be wise for the Federation to go 
on record today as opposing any investi- 
gation of the government as to the prod- 
ucts that we put out. I do not think it 
would be wise that we should publish to 
the world that we are not willing to have 
our products investigated as to standard- 
ization. You have done wisely in ap- 
pointing committees to attend these 
hearings. ‘They, as I understand, are 
fairly representative of your membership 
and of the milling business in the differ- 
ent sections of the country. Those men 
are familiar with the kind of grain that 
they grind. They are perfectly capable 
of presenting this subject. 

The President: The chair meant to 
make clear that the Federation is com- 
mitted only to the extent of having a 
representation at the hearings. We have 
assured the Washington officials that our 
position is not one of opposition on any 
of their ideas, but it is more a matter of 
co-operation. We have asked them for 
the same spirit toward us as we have 
toward them. The Federation does not 
have to instruct these delegates that go 
to Washington, but these delegates might 
be better able to talk if they had an ex- 
change of ideas here. 

W. L. Sparks: To put this matter in 
form so that we can discuss it a little 
more definitely, I would offer a resolu- 
tion somewhat as follows: That the mill- 
ers who are poegoones to Washington 
as delegates of the milling industry be 
requested to confer with the officials at 
Washington with a view of having these 
proposed standards and definitions so 
modified as to make them fair and work- 
able from a practical milling standpoint. 

Speaking on that subject, it occurs to 
me that the most definite thing that will 
have to be rearranged in these proposed 
standards is that part referring to mois- 
ture. The idea that you must put in a 
barrel of flour 174 lbs of bone dry flour 
meal and as much water as you please, 
from a practical standpoint I consider 
absolutely indefensible. I don’t see that 
it can be done at all outside of perhaps a 
few mills which are differently situated 


from others. I think if the impractica- 
bility of that idea was brought before 


these people who apparently some day 
may have authority to legislate, or pro- 
pose legislation, it may changed so 


that it will become a workable rule. 

Mr. Clark: Before we talk to that mo- 
tion there is something Mr. Moses said I 
think ought to be called attention to. He 
says that we should not be in an atti- 
tude of opposing investigation. Now, as 
I look at it, we want investigation on this 
matter and we want the government offi- 
cials to investigate the practicability of 
doing this thing that they are proposing 
to do. If they will go and investigate the 
little mill and large mill, and go right 
into the practical meat of the thing, we 
could probably arrive at an understand- 
ing that would be practicable, but until 
they do that I don’t think any set of 
men can go down there and propose some 
modification of these rules that are now 
proposed. What I would like personally 
would be for them to investigate this 
thing on their own account and do it 
thoroughly, going into all sizes of com- 
mercial mills. 

Mr. Burk: Let us see what they have 
to offer. I agree with Mr. Clark as to 
going there and meeting them in a good 
spirit, not trying to be antagonistic. 

A RESOLUTION UNWISE 

Mr. Hunt: For my part, I would deem 
it unwise to pass any resolution at this 
time bearing upon this subject. The de- 
partment at Washington knows that the 
Federation is fully in accord with the 
Agricultural department, and that the 
men on the committee which is going 
down there, as I understand, are all 
merchant millers, that they are going 
down there to safeguard the milling in- 
dustry as a whole, and my understand- 
ing of your remarks is that an expres- 
sion of opinion is what is desired, for 
the benefit of this committee who are 
going there. 

The rules proposed by Dr. Ladd, as 
anybody can see who reads them, are ab- 
solutely impracticable, but we don’t want 
to go down there to antagonize the de- 
partment. We want to go with the spirit 
of meeting them and showing them where- 
in they are wrong, and asking them, if 
they are determined to establish certain 
standards for time to make a thorough 
investigation of all kinds of mills before 
they establish any standards. Therefore, 
I should think that the wisest thing for 
the Federation to do would be to have an 
informal discussion of this subject with- 
out passing any formal resolution. 

Mr. Craft: I just want to speak right 
in line with Mr. Hunt. He is taking the 
right course, and has in mind exactly 
what we should do. I should oppose the 
resolution as given, for I take it that the 
delegates from the different mills and 
from the Federation are going there to 
get further light and further informa- 
tion on this subject. As far as I have 
been able to get the views of millers 
since I have been here in Toledo, I can- 
not find any one who thinks that the 
present offerings are acceptable to us. 
They are unworkable and we can’t use 
them. 

Mr. Rothwell: Mr. President, so far as 
this regulation is concerned it is another 
instance of that over-regulation of every 
detail of business life with which we 
have been afflicted for several years past, 
which undertakes to regulate every mo- 
ment of our waking powers and to 
supervise us while we sleep. If anything 
of this sort goes into effect, you will have 
the greatest crop of trouble that you 
have ever run up against. 

Think of what it would mean to get a 
decline of 20c per bu on wheat, as we 
have had within a week. You are selling 
your flour by standard, and no two 
chemists will give you the same result of 
their investigation. The conditions will 
be entirely different. One lot of flour is 
kept in the bakehouse and another has 
been kept in a damp warehouse. How 
are you going to give the moisture con- 
tents of that flour when it was milled? 

I believe that, while we ought not to go 
on record here in a formal resolution, 
the gentlemen representing us at Wash- 
ington should be clearly aware of the very. 
grave risks that we are running if we do 
not with all earnestness and with all due 
consideration of what is being proposed 
oppose anything of the sort. 

Gentlemen, if this plan is put into 
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effect, unless the government compels us 
to brand our flour “Patent,” “Clear,” 
“Second Clear,” “Straight,” etc. there 
will be only one thing for us to do, and 
that is te abolish all grade names and 
sell our flour as flour, regardless of 
grade; sell it on its merits by sample or 
brand. That is the only way we can 
possibly avoid very serious trouble. 

Mr. Crocker: I simply want to indorse 
what has been so well said. What do the 
millers need at this time? They need to 
be let alone. If these standards are 
adopted we have simply got to get an 
entirely new nomenclature for the sale 
of flour. 


A REAL EVIL EXISTS 


Mr. Breaux: A little over a year ago 
we had a broker write to our mill and 
ask the price on clear flour. Of course 
he was after the best flour that he could 
get for the least money. At the time we 
made him a price on it we sent him a 
sample, which he said was entirely 
satisfactory. He bought 200 bbls, fur- 
nishing his own sacks. When _ those 
sacks arrived at the mill, to our astonish- 
ment, they were all marked “Best Pat- 
ent.” We took the stand with that bro- 
ker that we would not deliver the flour in 
those sacks. It was not fair. After sev- 
eral letters the whole thing fell of its 
own weight, and he agreed to the cancel- 
lation of the order. He did buy, how- 
ever, a clear, and undoubtedly that flour 
went out branded “Best Patent” to a cer- 
tain southern market. 

Now there is an evil that exists. You 
simply cannot get away from it. I want 
to ask these gentlemen who have studied 
the question if they do not in the backs 
of their heads believe that we have got 
to meet this issue, and that it is a live 
issue. I think that Dr. Ladd’s definitions 
are beyond consideration. I don’t think 
any mill could work under them at all, 
but do we not in the milling industry 
have to prepare to meet the issue that 
sooner or later the government is going 
to force upon us just as they forced the 
bleaching proposition upon us? 

Mr. McLemore: In discussing food 
regulations with several commissioners in 
the last four or five years, I have found 
that three principles are the ones that 
appeal to them: First, is there any ne- 
cessity for this proposed regulation? If 
they answer in the affirmative, then I ask 
them to prove it. If they show there is 
a necessity, I ask, Can any real good be 
accomplished by the regulation? 

Now we are going to meet that situa- 
tion in Washington, and the first propo- 
sition will be, Is there and real necessity ? 
As I understand the attitude of the 
millers, there is no real necessity for 
this proposed regulation. Can any real 
good be accomplished by it? As I un- 
derstand the situation, with the diversi- 
fied interests and the different methods 
of handling the business, no real good 
can be accomplished. Can it be made 
workable? I doubt seriously whether it 
can. Those are the propositions that we 
have got to confront. 

Mr. Lingham: Is any part of the trade 
asking for these regulations? Is there 
any demand for the regulations, aside 
from the officials in Washington? 

Mr. Husband: Mr. President, possibly 
I can answer that question. About two 
years ago it was determined at a meeting 
of the Association of Dairy, Food and 
Drug Commissioners that they would en- 
deavor to standardize and officially de- 
fine every commodity coming under the 
jurisdiction of the state and federal food 
inspection departments. Am I not cor- 
rect, Dr. Duvel? 

Dr. Duvel: I think you are. 

Mr. Husband: There were present at 
that meeting representatives of 42 state 
dairy, food and drug commissioners. The 
federal government was also represented, 
and this committee of nine, composed of 
representatives from the federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Association of 
Agricultural Chemists and the Associa- 
tion of Dairy, Food and Drug Commis- 
sioners, was appointed as a result of this 
determination to standardize all these 
commodities. Further, the representa- 
tives of the 42 states and of the federal 
government at that meeting committed 
their various interests to the adoption of 
such standards as this committee should 
finally determine upon. So we are not 
only confronted with having the federal 
government determine standards and 
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following millers made up the delegation 
which left Toledo Thursday afternoon 
for Washi to attend the <r on 
flour standards, June 5: A. J. unt, 
Arkansas City, Kansas; L. E. Moses, 
Kansas City, Mo; Robert R. Clark, St. 
Joseph, Mo; H. G. Craft, E. C. Andrews, 
Samuel Plant, St. Louis; E. M. Kelly, J. 
B. McLemore, Nashville, Tenn; W. H. 
Marshall, Joplin, Mo; W. E. Meek, Ma- 
rissa, Ill; W. G. Crocker, Minneapolis. 
At Washington these were joined by 
A. C. Loring, Prof. Harry me ler, M. A. 
Gray and John Lind,.all of Minneapolis. 





SPEECH OF HON. R. W. MOSS 


Congressman Outlines Proposed Legislation 
Providing for Federal Supervision and 
Inspection of Grain 


Hon. Ralph W. Moss, member of Con- 
gress from Indiana, next addressed the 
millers as follows: 

Men who control large business enter- 
prises are naturally apprehensive when 
legislation affecting such interests is pro- 
posed. In our country, this feeling is 
more marked than in older countries, be- 
cause individual initiative has been given 
greater freedom here than in any other 
country in the world. The best public 
opinion in our own country, however, is 
demanding that closer governmental su- 
pervision be given certain business activi- 
ties, not in the way of hostile repression, 
but rather of helpful organization. 

All thoughtful men are agreed that 
auch legislation shall be carefully con- 
sidered, in full and free conference with 
those who control the lines affected by 
such legislation. ‘This, in short, is the 
situation at present in the grain trade 
so far as the legislative situation is con- 
cerned, 

There is a well-organized and intelli- 
gently directed movement, having for its 
purpose the demand that the national 
government shall take cognizance of the 
grain trade. It is desired that uniform 
standards of quality and condition for 
the principal commercial grains shall be 
established and declared, and their in- 
tegrity be guaranteed by general super- 
vision of our interstate and foreign grain 
commerce. This agitation has led to ex- 
tended hearings by committees of both 
houses of Congress, the preparation of 
many bills dealing with this subject and 
the passage in the House during the late 
session, by practically a unanimous vote, 
of House Bill No. 17,971, known as the 
Moss Bill. 

Later this bill was favorably reported 
to the Senate and its passage was pre- 
vented only by the lateness of the session. 
This bill has the favorable indorsement 
of the secretary of agriculture, the na- 
tional millers’ legislative representatives, 
the national grain dealers, leading cham- 
bers of commerce and boards of trade, 
that portion of the press which is par- 


ticularly devoted to the grain trade, 
farmers’ organizations and Een opin- 
ion, so far as a definite and authorized 


expression can be secured. 
OPPOSITION TO THE BILL 


To this general statement there must 
be noted two exceptions which comprise 
the opposition to the bill so far as such 
opposition has come to my knowledge; 
first, the opposition of the exporters of 
Baltimore, New York and Boston, so far 
as their organizations have spoken; and 
second, that very influential body of 
men, particularly among grain producers, 
who favor the more radical proposal of 
government inspection as against the 
method of supervision which is proposed 
in the bill. It is to be noted that the 
Gulf exporters support the bill. 

It may also be said that many among 
those whose first preference is for gov- 
ernment inspection are heartily support- 
ing the bill, both as a matter of expedi- 
ency and also because it is a long — 
forward in the direction which they wis 
Exceptin e po- 
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the nation to travel. 
sition of the grain exporters re 


I have observed no expression of opinion 
which was not to the effect that the bill 





sure that among the membership of ~— 
association the fact tnat the bill has been 
able to command the indorsement of your 
very able legislative representative, Mr. 
Lingham, wiil be accepted as conclusive 
that its provisions are not inimicable to 
your interests as a trade body. 

In this connection, I beg to express my 
personal indebtedness to Mr. Lingham 
and to other members of the grain trade 
generally for their generous co-operation 
in the preparation of this measure. In 
their various appearances before our com- 
mitte, and in the many private conferen- 
ces which were held during the course of 
the bill’s preparation, your representative 
men used their intimate knowledge of the 
grain trade with such courtesy and tact as 
to impart information freely without any 
appearance of dictation; and it is not too 
much to say that the bill in its present 
form is much influenced by this generous 
coroperation among the representative 
grain men of our nation. This result is 
a refutation of the charge that legislation 
affecting large business interests cannot 
be pertected without undue antagonism 
from those who will be affected by its 
restrictions and provisions. 

The legislative proposals. contained in 
the bill may be roughly divided into 
three parts. The preparation and appli- 
cation of uniform standards of quality 
and ‘condition of grain by the national 
government; the co-ordination of all ex- 
isting systems for grain inspection with 
the newly created federal system, and 
the establishment of a general supervision 
by the federal government over all grain 
moving in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, for the detection and publication 
of all fraudulent practices. 


PREPARATION OF UNIFORM STANDARDS 


The first proposal is to authorize and 
direct the secretary of agriculture to in- 
vestigate the handling, grading and 
transportation of grain, and to fix and 
establish standards of quality and condi- 
tion for corn (maize), wheat, rye, oats, 
barley, flaxseed and such other grains as 
in his judgment the usages of the trade 
may warrant. 

There is no opposition to this propesel, 
so far as-it has come to my knowledge 
It is universally conceded that we ought 
to have uniform standards in the grain 
trade and that we can secure them only 
through the action of the federal gov- 


ernment. National standards can _ be 
established and enforced only by national 
power. 


Congress has been appropriating large 
sums annually for some years to enable 
the secretary of agriculture to investi- 
gate these related questions and ulti- 
mately to establish such standards. It 
will be recalled that standards have been 
published by the department for corn; 
but the government has no power to en- 
force the standards after they have been 
prepared and published. 

The fact that the corn standards have 
not been universally adopted demon- 
strates the fact that mere publication or 
promulgation of grades by any authority, 
however eminent, will not work reform 
without effective supervision by the na- 
tional government. 

It is not necessary to question the abil- 
ity or the honesty of state inspection 
officials, Their authority cannot extend 
beyond state lines, and it is manifestly 
impossible to secure uniform grain in- 
spection service or the adoption and use 
of uniform standards by an appeal to 
the action of 48 independent state gov- 
ernments. Grain move§ so freely in in- 
terstate commerce that it presents a na- 


The bill seeks to control only the sale 
of grain when made or offered by 
The liberty to buy and sell by sample or 
by type is left unabridged; 
also be ited under name or 
designation which is not false or mis- 
leading, and which name or designation 
in whole or in part does not include the 
terms of any ofticial grain standard. 

No grain can legally be sold by grade 
except the grade be one of the official 
grades designated by the secreatry of 
agriculture, and the grain actually con- 
forms to the requirements of the grade 
specified. We must agree that these are 
ideal conditions—that the seller must de- 
liver exactly that which he contracts to 
deliver, and that the buyer will thus be 
given that which he has purchased. The 
secretary of agriculture is given broad 
administrative powers to enforce these 
ideal conditions and thus secure their 
general adoption. 

The bill does not vest the federal gov- 
ernment with the power to make primary 
inspection of grain or to appoint grain 
inspectors. It seeks to establish practi- 
cal co-operation between state and na- 
tion in the work of first inspections, and 
takes over to the national government 
exclusively the determination of all ap- 
peals from the first inspection. The gen- 
eral work of primary inspection is left 
with local authorities, as now constituted. 

This means that, in those states where 
state inspection is now authorized by 
law, the state authorities will continue to 
appoint inspectors and to control the 
work of inspection. If the boards of 
trade and chambers of commerce ap- 
point the inspectors, these trade bodies 
will continue to exercise the powers. The 
inspection service is left precisely where 
it is now vested by state law. Even if 
this were not desirable as a matter of 
expediency in securing the enactment of 
this legisiation, it would suggest itself 
as a matter of desirable economy in ad- 
ministration of intrastate and interstate 
commerce in grain. 


NATIONAL AND LOCAL CO-OPERATION 


It is evident that the national gov- 
ernment cannot take over the work of 
inspecting grain designed wholly for 
intrastate shipment. If there is to be no 
co-operation between national and local 
authorities in this necessary work of 
grain inspection, it follows that there 
must be maintained two separate and 
complete systems of grain inspection— 
one by the state for state purposes and 
one by the national government. 

This would be a duplication of service 
and expense which cannot be justified 
on any other grounds than that of actual 
necessity. If practical co-operation can 
be organized, good business judgment 
will confirm its adoption. The bill seeks 
to perfect such practical co-operation by 
authorizing the secretary of agriculture 
to issue licenses to competent persons to 
inspect grain for interstate shipment. If 
the local authorities appoint a duly 
licensed inspector, then such inspector 
would have the authority to make inspec- 
tion for both state and interstate com- 
merce, 

In effect, the state authorities would be 
compelled to appoint from the eligible 
list prepared by the secretary of agri- 
culture, or else deny to the grain in their 
territory entrance into interstate com- 
merce and compel its inspection at some 
point where such licensed inspectors are 
employed. Such license is revocable by 
the secretary of agriculture for failure 
to grade grain correctly in accordance 
with the official grain standards of the 
United States, or for any corruption of 
official integrity. Under this provision, 
each local grain~ inspector’s. authority 
would depend upon the joint approval of 
state and national authority. The state 
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small details which vex the p 
any measure which concerns - 
ment of salaried men. The of 


loopholes will be constructed which can 
be taken advantage of by the unscru- 

Doubtless the fears of each group of 
partisans are I cannot be- 
lieve that any state would knowingly en- 
courage the emplo it of incompetent 
or corrupt i 


features of this bill in operation, even 
without the license feature, such incom- 
petence or corruption would be detected 
and exposed by the supervisory force of 
government experts. In the end, even if 
it could be conceded that it is possible 
for low standards of efficiency or honesty 
to find favor with any state—such a state 
would be driven to raise its standards to 
the common level of national service. 

On the other hand, under the high ad- 
ministrative methods sure to be sanc- 
tioned by the national government, hostile 
discrimination against individuals or 
states would be impossible, and those 
now in the employ of local authorities, 
who are competent and worthy, would 
doubtless be licensed by the national gov- 
ernment, so that the service might benefit 
by their continued employment. 

Practical co-operation is always based 
on the assumption of honest, good-faith 
effort on the part of all co-operators, 
and I know of no reason to challenge 
such an attitude on the part of either 
state or national government in an effort 
to improve and to perfect the grain in- 
spection service. 

Uniformity in this service is further 
guaranteed by the provision that all cer- 
tificates, written or oral contracts, invoices 
and bills of lading, relating to any ship- 
ment or offer for shipment of grain in 
interstate or foreign commerce shall not 
refer to such grain as being of any other 
grade than one of the official grades of 
the United States. 

As grain can be legally sold by sam- 
ple or by type or by special trade desig- 
nation, this provision is necessary in or- 
der to give that class of sales which the 
bill is designed to encourage that ad- 
vantage which the judgment of third 
parties not interested in the terms of the 
trade always confers. 

It also makes it practically impossible 
to negotiate trade on credit instruments 
except that such trades be made by 
grade. It is one of the strong features 
of the bill, viewed from an administrative 
standpoint, and I am gratified to find so 
little objection to its adoption. Taken 
in connection with the licensing feature, 
it will go far toward strengthening the 
administration of all local inspection 
service. 


SUMMARY OF GENERAL PROVISIONS | 


We may sum up the provisions of the 
bill so far as they relate to the ordinary 
routine of sale and delivery in interstate 
commerce: The secretary of agriculture 
is authorized to fix uniform standards 
for all commercial grains, which stand- 
ards must be used in all trading in grain 
where the sales are made by grade. 
Grain may be sold by sample or by type 
without reference to the terms of the bill. 
Sales may be made by name or designa- 
tion if such name or designation is not 
false or misleading and which name or 
designation does not include in whole or 
in part the terms of any official grain 
standards. 

All grain inspectors are appointed by 
local authorities, after such persons have 
passed a successful examination before 
the secretary of agriculture. Provision 
is made whereby grain can be shipped 
from a point where no licensed inspector 
is stationed to a point or through a point 
where such licensed inspector is sta- 
tioned, subject to inspection at such 
points. All Cae which is sold by grade 
must be sold under one of the official 
grades and the grain must conform to 
the requirement of the grade under which 
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it is sold. All certificates, invoices, con- 
tracts of sales and agreements to sell, 
relating to the shipment or delivery for 
shipment in interstate or foreign com- 
merce must refer to the grain as being 
one of the official grades, as fixed by the 
secretary of agriculture. 


APPEALS 

After grain has entered interstate or 
foreign commerce or has been offered 
for such shipment and the grain shall 
have been inspected, any dispute as to 
the fact that the grain actually conforms 
to the standard of the grade specified in 
the contract of sale may be referred to 
the secretary of agriculture for settle- 
ment by either party at interest. 

This provision of the bill takes away 
from state authority all appellate power 
in the grain inspection service and lodges 
that jurisdiction with the secretary of 
agriculture. The findings of the secre- 
tary as to the grade are made prima 
facie evidence in any United States court 
of the true grade of the grain at the 
time and place specified by the secretary 
in his findings. 

No objection has appeared prominently 
to this grant of power to the secretary, 
but a sharp difference of opinion exists 
as to the manner in which this right of 
appeal should be exercised. This is one 
of these apparently irreconcilable differ- 
ences which grow out of the natural con- 
flict between buyer and seller. The po- 
sition of the buyer is that the right of 
appeal should be limited to the time and 
place of delivery or offer of delivery; the 
buyer prefers to prolong his right of ap- 
peal to include the moment when he re- 
ceives his grain at the point of final 
destination. 

The bill seeks to harmonize this natu- 
ral difference in interest by providing 
that the appeal must be taken before the 
grain leaves the place where the inspec- 
tion appealed from was made and before 
the identity of the grain is lost. As grain 
may be shipped to any point where a 
licensed inspector is stationed, subject to 
inspection at that point, it follows that 
by contract it is possible for any buyer 
of grain to designate the point where he 
may wish to receive the grain, the appeal 
can thus be taken at the point where he 
has elected to receive his grain. 

The general principle recognized by the 
bill is that the owner of the grain must 
accept all hazard as to the grain going 
out of condition, This risk is usually 
calculated by the seller in naming price 
and terms. This is the best business pro- 
cedure and it was accepted in framing 
the bill. If grain is sold for Chicago de- 
livery, then the inspection and appeal, if 
one is taken, must be in Chicago. If de- 
livery is specified to be at Buffalo, then 
these processes are deferred until the 
grain actually arrives in Buffalo—and 
this is true of every sale, regardless of 
the origin of the grain. The point of 
delivery controls the right of appeal and 
designates the time and place where the 
party feeling aggrieved must exercise 
that right. 

GRAIN LABORATORIES 

The administrative policy contemplated 
by the bill is the establishment of grain 
laboratories at all the principal grain 
markets and to employ a corps of compe- 
tent grain experts, who will compose the 
board of appeal. These men will be ap- 
pointed by the secretary of agriculture 
and be solely responsible to him. The 
bill thus offers the grain trade an official 
arbitration tribunal absolutely removed 
from all trade influence and responsible 
alone to the majority of the voters of the 
United States. 

In this sense, the bill provides for gov- 
ernmental inspection because it is pos- 
sible under its terms for any given lot of 
grain to be graded directly by govern- 
mental officials. This result is secured with- 
out in any way impairing existing local 
systems of grain inspection or by dupli- 
cating existing inspection officials. In 
fact, the local inspection will be strength- 
ened because of federal examination, su- 
pervision and the adoption of uniform 
standards. Thus we will secure better 
grading for strictly intrastate grain com- 
merce and establish an effective system 
for interstate and foreign commerce. 

The secretary is also vested with the 
power to examine all grain passing in 
interstate and foreign commerce, by 


whatever method the sale may have been 
negotiated. 


Whenever, after opportunity 
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for a hearing is aps to the owner of 
to t 


the grain an inspector thereof, if 
the same has been ins it is de- 
termined by the secretary that the grain 


has been incorrectly graded, or has been 
sold under a name or designation which 
is false or misleading, he may publish 
his findings, 

This provision gives the secretary pow- 
er to detect fraudulent practices in the 
grain trade and to give publicity to the 
fact. of their existence. It will tend to 
standardize the grading at the various 
market centers and will assist in detect- 
ing incompetent or corrupt inspectors if 
such should be employed by any local 
authority. 

PERMANENCY OF GRADES 


The only other important feature of 
the bill which has provoked serious dis- 
cussion is that of the permanency of the 
grades when once established by the sec- 
retary. No question is more vital to the 
efficiency and to the integrity of the 
proposed system than this one. I have 
the greatest regard for the honesty of 
opinion which this controversy has pro- 
voked. It is a moot question, and per- 
haps no man is qualified to say the last 
word in the argument. 

There is always a possibility of a mis- 
take being made when the original grade 
has been established. It is impossible to 


eliminate the element of human error in ~ 


the application of the standards when 
they shall Rave been declared. The work 
of grading grain can never be reduced to 
a mathematical demonstration of accu- 
racy. It is well known that the prevail- 
ing quality of grain grown in any locality 
will vary with the seasons. These are the 
general reasons which are usually as- 
signed by those who desire flexibility-in 
the grades. 

Canada has settled this vexed question 
by fixing permanent grades by statute 
and then permitting the administrative 
officers to establish commercial grades 
which may be changed from season to 
season and for the different provinces. 
It is apparently the purpose in permit- 
ting the formation of commercial grades 
to facilitate the sale of grain to the best 
possible advantage. ‘The commercial 
grades in Canada are in reality sales by 
sample or by type and can be made un- 
der the provisions of the bill, except that 
the sales would be negotiated between 
buyer and seller without the advantage 
of governmental regulation and supervi- 
sion, except that of supervision to pre- 
vent fraudulent representation. 


VARIATIONS PERMITTED 


The bill seeks to accommodate the ele- 
ment of error by permitting variations 
from the official standards, under rules 
and regulations by the secretary of agri- 
culture. I have been pressed by students 
of the bill to define exactly the latitude 
which this language will permit. It is an 
administrative liberty of discretion which 
only the individual officer will determine. 
It is not the purpose of those who framed 
the measure and chose the language of 
the bill to permit a greater variation than 
will exist between the margins of suc- 
cessive grades in any series. Certainly, 
there was no intention to confer author- 
ity to change standards when once pub- 
lished. 

The authority to make such changes or 
to authorize them to be made would re- 
side exclusively in Congress. I am strong- 
ly opposed to vesting in executive offi- 
cials large powers which of right should 
be exercised by the representatives of the 
people. The functions of executive offi- 
cials should be that of administration, 
and their influence on the legislative 
branch should be limited to the making of 
recommendations when important changes 
should be made in our legal code. 


AIM OF THE MOSS BILL 


It was my hope and ambition to pre- 
sent a bill under the operations of which 
any grain grower in the United States 
could offer his product with well-founded 
confidence that he would receive the rul- 
ing market quotation for the particular 
quality which he had actually produced; 
and, likewise, that any buyer of grain 
could place his order for’ any particular 
quality obtainable in the markets, with 
reasonable assurance that he would re- 


“ceive that quality for which he had con- 


tracted. 
If these ends were accomplished, then 
it would be impossible for the present 


practices, which I am convinced do ob- 
tain at times in certain markets, where 
wheat is purchased as low grade and the 
identical wheat resold as of a higher 
grade. Such profits are not legitimate; 
such practices are not honest. The gov- 
ernment of the United States owes it to 
her citizens to promote honesty in com- 
mercial channels and to encou legiti- 
mate commercial methods, i siearionsly 
searching out fraudulent transactiéns and 
exposing them and their authors before 
the world. 


PERFECTION NOT CLAIMED 

The provisions of this bill have been 
subjected to the most crucial tests of 
criticisms. I do not present it with the 
extravagant claims that it is a perfect 
bill; but I do claim for it that it has re- 
ceived the most universal support of any 
bill on this subject which has ever been 
presented in Congress. There is not a 
critic of the bill who ‘will not admit 
that it will better existing conditions 
and will remove most of the evils which 
are known to exist at the present in the 
grain trade. It is a distinct step forward 
in the path which every student wishes to 
travel. 

It may not be exactly in all its details 
as you would wish to frame it. That 
may be said of every important measure. 
Legislation, as is well known, is a mat- 
ter of compromise, and geo legislation 
is usually a matter of honest compro- 
mise. This bill was framed in the open. 
The committee hearings were extended 
and patient. No man can truthfully say 
that he was not accorded a hearing, and 
I believe that no man will say that he 
was not accorded a courteous and pa- 
tient hearing. 

Legislation will be accomplished at the 
coming session of Congress. It is pos- 
sible to secure the enactment of this bill 
without substantial change if the grain 
trade will continue to give it undivided 
support. It is my intention to reintro- 
duce it in its present form the first day 
of the next session of Congress, and to 
press for an early vote. So far as my 
present convictions go, I shall favor no 
substantial change in its text. I deeply 
appreciate the generous support which 
the officers and membership of your asso- 
ciation have given me in my efforts to 
perfect this bill and to secure its ap- 
proval by Congress. I also wish to ex- 
press my deep sense of obligation for the 
honor which the opportunity to make this 
address conveys. 


Discussion of the Moss Bill 

W. L. Sparks moved a vote of ap- 
proval of the Moss grain-grading bill. 
The question was opened for discussion, 
under leadership of Mr. Lingham. 

Mr. Lingham: I want to say also that 
all departments in Washington have 
shown every desire to co-operate. As 
Congressman Moss has told us, they have 
been anxious for information. The first 
time I appeared there representing the 
millers, Congressman Moss was in the 
chair and‘ thanked us for coming down 
there. The minute he knew we were 
millers he said, “We are glad to see 
you.” That has been shown by the com- 
mittees of the House and of the Senate, 
and also in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

As regards this matter of changes in 
grades, Congressman Moss has covered 
it. It is a fact, I believe, that any one 
who reads the report of the hearings 
before the Senate committee would agree 
with me that that committee is probably 
unanimous in believing that the bill 
should provide for changes in grade, or, 
in other words, should give the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture authority to change - 


grades. 

I think I am safe in saying that the 
millers, as a whole, have wanted and 
expected permanent grades, but looking 
at it from the standpoint of some of the 
members of the Senate committee, they 
feel that it should not be necessary to 
have an act of Congress to establish a 
new grade. 

Mr. Hunt: I agree with Mr. Lingham 
that it would be wrong that it should 
require an act of Congress to change the 
established grades made under the law. 
New grades arise, and are bound to 
arise and be brought forward in the 
future. During the past few years, tak- 
ing Kansas as an illustration, the Agri- 
cultural College at Manhattan produced 
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a wheat known as Kharkoff. It was 
very similar to our old Turkey hard 
wheat, but in reality it was superior. 
This wheat has become widely distrib- 
uted among the wheat raisers throughout 
the state, but is likely to lose its iden- 
tity, as it has already to some extent. 

I think that a grade for that wheat 
could have been immediately established, 
and it would have been of great benefit 


both. to the millers and to the grain. 


growers and wheat buyers, because the 
man who is careful to raise a superior 
quality of wheat, which is of the best 
milling quality and will give the best 
results to the miller, should have some 
premium for that wheat. He should be 
paid a premium for producing a’ good 
article, instead of receiving no more for 
it than his. neighbor who produces a 
wheat which will grade identically the 
same under a similar inspection. 

Mr. Rothwell: I hope that when the 
Moss bill passes, as I am very confident 
it will, the standards which it sets will 
be. inflexible from year to year, and will 
not be changed to conform to the pe- 
culiarities of any particular crop, so that 
a man in Hamburg, London, Liverpool, 
Boston, Peoria, wherever he may be, buy- 
ing a given grade of grain, will know 
what he is getting. 

If there are variations in the quality 
of the grain, let that be taken care of 
in the price, but I don’t believe in the 
variation of a standard for wheat or 
corn, or anything else, any more than I 
believe in the variation of the yard stick 
from 36 inches or in the gold dollar from 
whatever standard of weight and fineness 
the mint or the laws of the land provide. 

Mr. Lingham: I don’t wish to be un- 
derstood as having argued for changing 
grades. I simply desire to get the status 
of the matter in Washington. We must 
stop the discussion, but I want to thank 
the millers for their co-operation. You 
of course received letters asking you to 
wire to the members of the House and of 
the Senate, and you responded very 
nicely. 

Mr. Breaux: Mr. President, may I ask 
a question? Is or is not the Federation 
on record at our last meeting at Old 
Point Comfort as being in favor of fed- 
eral inspection as against federal super- 
vision? 

The President: The chair can probably 
clear that up. As explained yesterday, 
this is a convention of all flour millers, 
but the by-laws and constitution of the 
Federation provide that any action taken 
by this convention shall be advisory only 
to the action of the Board of Directors 
and members of the Federation. At the 
meeting of the members, delegates and 
directors of the Federation, we went on 
record as fayoring supervision of inspec- 
tion. At the last meeting at Old Point 
Comfort that convention went on record 
as favoring federal inspection. Those 
two records are on the books. 

The question before us today is the 
resolution which moves that we indorse 
the legislation that will be proposed by 
Congressman Moss at the opening of 
Congress, as he has outlined it to us to- 
day. Mr. Moss has been so good as to 
furnish us with a copy of his address, so 
that the records will be official, and any 
vote taken now will be an intelligent 
vote, because you are voting on whether 
or not we favor the legislation as put 
before us and explained by Congressman 
Moss. Are there any further comments 
upon it? 

Mr. Lewis: The original motion sim- 
ply stated that we would indorse the bill 
at the time it came up before Congress. 
Then Mr. Goetzmann moved for an 
amendment, which provides for indorsing 
the legislation at this time. 

The President: Your motion was 
moved and seconded, and Mr. Goetzmann 
amended it, which was seconded, so that 
we will vote on the amendment first. If 
there are no further comments, the 
amendment to the motion before the 
house is that this convention indorse the 
legislation that will be proposed by Mr. 
Moss as set forward in his address, and 
that our indorsement take place imme- 
diately. All those in favor please say 
aye. Contrary, no. The original motion 
stands that this convention indorse the 
proposed legislation as it will be present- 
ed by Congressman Moss. All those in 
favor please say aye. Contrary, no. The 
motion is carried. 
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SECOND THURSDAY SESSION 


Address by L. E, Moses on Time of Ship- 
ment—Definition of Terms—Mar- 
gins on Sales 

At the 6 acre, Ae the afternoon ses- 
sion, Secretary Husband read the ad- 
dress of L. E. Moses, Kansas City, Mo., 
on the proposal to limit sales of flour to 
a 30- to 60-day shipment period. Mr. 
Moses’ address follows: 

In opening the discussion of the im- 
portant question of the advantage of. 
limiting flour sales to 30 days’ shipment, 
1 fully realize the importance of such a 
procedure or undertaking by mills of the 
United States, and the revolution it would 
create in the management of our in- 
dustry. The business method on which 
our industry is conducted is an out- 
growth of former custom. In keeping 
with the general development of interests 
in the United States the milling industry 
has kept abreast of the times, so that 
today we stand acknowledged fifth in 
importance in the business world. 

As men in control of this gigantic in- 
dustry, it occurs to me that we should 
realize the change in conditions of trade 
ind regulate our method of doing busi- 
ness to meet these changes. During the 
carly growth of the milling industry the 
trade conditions were built up along lines 
of personality, and a mill’s selling terri- 
tory was limited to a restricted district 
governed by transportation facilities; 
now, we ship to and compete with all 
districts. 

The pioneers in this business, to which 
we are successors, were fortunate in get- 
ting the proverbial dollar per barrel profit, 
and while this profit was in excess of 
possible requirements for the investment 
at that time, yet it was a great factor in 
building up the trade to an extent that 
it permitted it to enter in the world’s 
market with its surplus. 


CHANGED BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Twenty years ago the most of the mills’ 
output went into the hands of the house- 
wife; today our output is largely sold to 
the jobber and baker, or to the so-termed 
“Big bag trade.” We could not go back 
to the old business conditions, but we 
have it in our power to curtail the un- 
favorable trade conditions by restricting 
the sale of our product to a reasonable 
shipping date, as compared to the vicious 
and unprofitable method of selling flour 
for future delivery for an unlimited 
length of time. 

The possible output of the mills in the 
United States exceeds domestic require- 
iments, and our real surplus must go for 
export. If, for any reason, conditions 
arise wherein the baker, flour jobber and 
retailer, by their purchases, create a 
milling demand equal to or in excess of 
our capacity during certain seasons of 
the year, we can depend upon a reaction 
being sure to come, and when it does 
come the loss to the mills is certain to be 
greater than if a more even run or out- 
put were made. 

The big millers of the United States, 
and present increasing competition, are 
responsible for the situation that has 
heretofore existed, and their management 
has allowed the capacity of their mills to 
warp their business judgment. We should 
all realize that our competitors are in like 
position and that all of us have hereto- 
fore worked with the idea of a 24-hour 
run, regardless of final results or the best 
interest of our trade. 


“WE ARE SPECULATING” 


To book a forward shipment of flour 
for four, six or twelve months’ time, even 
though a carrying charge may be as- 
sessed, even though we might, in extreme 
cases, demand a deposit to protect the 
sale, in reality writes across the face of 
the contract the statement that “We are 
speculating.” This would be true on the 
part of both miller and buyer. 

If we were really merchant millers, we 
would not take any contracts for flour 
for shipment to exceed a limited period, 
and then only for such amounts as we 
are justified in considering it possible 
for the buyer to take out, or as his trade 
demands; particularly if he is handling 
mill brands. You are more deeply inter- 
ested in the local market or your private 
brand than either the miller or retailer. 
It is your real trade investment. Without 
protection of this trade situation you will 
jeopardize your years of progressive 


merchandising and the upbuilding of 
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your established: brands in the markets 
that you enter. 

Should the market advance, the mer- 
chant has a right to hold his prices lower 
than he would be justified in doing at 
the time shipment is received. The flour 
belongs to him; he can sell it at the 
price that may be for his best general 
trade condition, and do an injury to your 
trade in adjacent territory. If the mar- 
ket declines, the mill brands are again 
handicapped, as there are very few mer- 
chants that will take the full loss. They 
will request a rebate, or tell you to can- 
cel, or hold up the price above the mar- 
ket so that your trade conditions are 
again disturbed. 

The miller really has no basis upon 
which to price flour for a greater period 
than a limited time. We should not be 
compelled to carry the investment in 
wheat purchases to cover future sales of 
‘flour for a long period. We cannot an- 
ticipate the worth of our offals. We sure- 
ly cannot foretell the value of wheat. 
Why should we not realize the dignity of 
our business and its necessity to the daily 
life of every man, woman and child in 
the world? 

Our investments are large, our equip- 
ment maintenance heavy; we have a 
grave responsibility to ourselves, stock- 
holders and the public. We should con- 
trol our output to supply the markets 
and not to overstock them. You have a 
responsibility toward those who handle 
your flour in securing for them a reason- 
ably steady market. All these conditions 
are in jeopardy by following the unde- 
sirable, unprofitable and vicious policy of 
long-time contracts. The past year’s ex- 
perience of resellers of flour creating 
and dominating the markets is in point. 


A DANGEROUS POLICY 


A jobber or baker who pursues the 
policy of contracting supplies of flour 
for a long period will find it as un- 
profitable in a term of 10 years as the 
miller does. We all have desirable and 
pleasant trade relations with jobber, bak- 
er and retailer, and we believe that the 
progressive qiller is desirous at all times 
of advancing the real interests of his 
customers. A heavy buyer of flour is 
apt to have his judgment warped by sen- 
sational news reports of crop damage, 
world’s condition of wheat, Hessian fly; 
bugs of a thousand legs and what not? 
These buyers come to the millers just 
at the time that they are somewhat ner- 
vously inclined as to prices and market 
conditions, either requesting them, or be- 
ing importuned by their representatives, 
to enter into heavy forward contracts. 

This custom, on the part of both buyer 
and seller, is not good business, and 
cannot as a rule be profitable to either. 
The buyer is satisfied with the flour and 
the account if he makes money in the 
transaction, the miller is satisfied with 
the buyer’s account if the business is con- 
ducted on a basis of surety of value, and 
neither of these can be possible but for a 
limited period. The carrying charge, if 
enforced, does not protect, and frequent- 
ly proves very unsatisfactory, injurious 
and unprofitable to the buyer. If a buy- 
er desires to speculate he should be 
compelled to buy the flour, pay for it 
and warehouse it; and I am convinced 
that one year’s experience in this would 
serve to get the speculative method of 
business out of his system. 

The amazing growth and expansion of 
the consolidated bakery business in the 
United States is such that we must rec- 
ognize this force in the consumption of 
our output. We must conduct our busi- 
ness so that our heaviest customer, the 
baker, will feel satisfied and gratified 
with the position taken by those who 
manufacture the chief material used in 
his business. We must admit that the 
big bakers have sound business judgment 
and ideas, or they could not have creat- 
ed or developed the business along the 
lines of amazing growth and expansion 
of the past 10 years. I am convinced 
that if the bakers knew the real trade 
conditions that serve to govern the price 
of wheat and its products, they would be 
more than pleased to co-operate with us, 
absolutely refusing to purchase flour ex- 
cept for a limited period. 

BIG INTEREST CHARGES 

If we could segregate from our cost 
of wheat and expense account the vast 
sums of money paid by the miller in the 
way of interest charges on supplies, to 


cover unnecessary, long-time bookings, 


charges for premium on cash wheat over 
option wheat, thus extending the support 
of such purchases to the general market 
and thereby assisting the speculator, the 
amount so ded would be staggering 
and if once discontinued the effect would 
be so beneficial that our present method 
of conducting business would not again 
be possible or be tolerated. 

To cover this argument a little more 
fully, the miller as a rule has ample 
funds and warehouse facilities to pur- 
chase and store his requirements of wheat 
for an ordinary run of 60 days. What 
protection must be taken against long- 
time bookings? We either go into the 
markets and purchase the additional sup- 
plies of cash wheat, pay rental for stor- 
age, interest on money, and by this extra 
keen competition undoubtedly advance 
the markets, or we go into the option 
market and purchase the deferred privi- 
leges, supporting, in this way, the specu- 
lative wheat operators; all of which is 
against the real interests of the miller 
and his customers. Heavy bookings of 
flour require equally heavy purchases of 
wheat, creating an effect of robbing our- 
selves for the benefit of whom? Surely 
not the miller or his customers. We all 
know the impossibility of grinding op- 
tion wheat, and this feature is as well 
known by the grain operator and specu- 
lator as by ourselves. 


THE EVIL CAN BE REDUCED 


In giving you these ideas, basing same 
upon some years of experience in the 
grain and flour business, I realize that 
the firms with whom I have been, and 
am now, connected were and are com- 
pelled to meet competition. I realize the 
impossibility of having any agreement 
made between the thousands of millers 
in the United States that would correct 
this vicious and unprofitable business. 
We at our meetings of associations can 
only call attention to undesirable condi- 
tions of our industry, and possibly by so 
doing, through the good business judg- 
ment of those in control of the milling 
business, with the co-operation and help 
of the flour buyer, reduce this evil to a 
minimum, if it cannot be entirely eradi- 
cated. 

While the title of this question has 
limited the time to 30 days, I am free to 
confess that I believe the innovation 
would be too great to attempt to limit the 
contract sales to 30 days’ shipment. We 
should, however, as reasonable business 
men, limit our contract time to within an 
ordinary money investment and supply 
of wheat that we can mill without exces- 
sive borrowing of outside storage. Such 
a procedure is reasonable and _ just, 
against which no one can present con- 
vincing arguments. Do ‘not try to sell 
that mistermed “night run” by taking 
business that must depend upon some 
speculative element to produce satisfac- 
tory results. If we are successful, we 
should realize that it is our customers who 
lose; there are others interested in allied 
grain and speculative business who reap 
the benefit. 


Discussion of Shipment Problems 

The President: In this connection also 
it might be of advantage to take up the 
matter of terms of shipment. The Fed- 
eration meeting in April in Chicago de- 
termined upon certain definitions of the 
shipment terms, “immediate,” “quick,” 
and “prompt,” and there has been some 
complaint on these definitions. I believe 
Mr. Olson has some particular objections 
to enter at this time, and it could be 
considered in connection with this subject. 

Mr. Olson: The exceptions to the 
terms a interpreted and adopted at Chi- 
cago came up through correspondence 
with some of the millers, and was covered 
at some length in the exchange of letters. 
As stated in a card issued by the secre- 
tary, “immediate” was understood to 
mean shipment within three days from 
date of shipping instructions, including 
the day the instructions were received; 
“quick” within seven days, and “prompt” 
within 14 days. 

It would seem that a few more para- 
graphs might well be added to this. One 
would cover “unspecified shipment,” 
which would be understood as meaning 
prompt shipment, where no shipment was 
mentioned, and another would deal with 
the question as to when shipping direc- 
tions would have to be filed by the buyer. 
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That matter is not covered in the defini- 
tions that were adopted at Chicago. 

My suggestion would be that, where 
shipment is not specified, prompt ship- 
ment is intended or understood. The 
buyer should furnish shipping direc- 
tions when demanded by the seller, and 
on his failure to furnish same within 
four days after demand the seller shall 
have the right to load in any kind of 
cars and ship by any route to the basic 
point named in the sale. This follows the 
terms that have been in effect for years 
in the feed trade. 

Further, where no shipping directions 
are demanded by the seller, they shall be 
furnished by the buyer without demand 
at least 14 days prior to the expiration of 
contract shipping date, and on buyer’s 
failure to furnish same the seller shall 
have the right to load in any kind of cars 
and to ship by any route to the basic 
point named in the sale. If directions 
are not given by the buyer, and the seller 
has not elected to load and ship as here- 
in provided prior to the expiration of the 
contract, the contract shall be deemed to 
be extended for another period of 30 
days from date of expiration. These are 
merely suggestions made for discussion. 

The President: First, Mr. Olson, is 
there any ‘consideration regarding holi- 
days? 

Mr. Olson: No, but my understanding 
would be that even if there is a holiday 
intervening, you would count by calendar 
dates. 

Mr. Breaux: May I ask if all that is 
not involved in the sales contract? 

The President: This is a modification 
of the sales contract. 

Mr. Meek: Mr. President, inasmuch as 
the sales contract of the Federation has 
been in effect for a number of years, it 
strikes me that we are going backward 
when we propose any leniency in that 
contract 

Mr. Olson: I would like with your per- 
mission, to make a statement that this is 
not intended to modify or change the 
sales contract in any particular. It is 
simply clearing up or going on record as 
to what we understand by these trade 
terms, “immediate,” “quick,” and 
“prompt.” 

The President: It says, Mr. Olson, in 
article 1 of the sales contract: “Unless 
otherwise specified, time of shipment is to 
be within 60 days from date of contract.” 

Mr. Olson: I would say that that was 
intended to be the extreme limit of for- 
ward sales, and I think that is why it 
was put into the contract. I may be 
wrong, but that is my interpretation. 


AN UNFORTUNATE CONTRACT CLAUSE 


Mr. Rothwell: I consider the clause to 
which you have just directed attention a 
very unfortunate one. It is true that if 
you sell wheat or anything else for a 
given shipment, July, September or what- 
ever it may be, the seller has the right to 
ship any day between the first and last 
days of the month. The common inter- 
pretation of the flour contract is that 
the buyer has the right to order out any 
time within those dates and, as a matter 
of fact, if he has bought a considerable 
quantity of flour, he may withhold all 
shipping directions and send them to you 
the last day if he wants to get in out of 
the rain. 

This 60 days, unless otherwise speci- 
fied, is an unfortunate statement for us 
to make. It seems to me we ought to 
reverse that and make it prompt shipment 
unless otherwise specified, and then make 
your specifications if you will in each 
individual instance. 

Mr. Breaux: Mr. President, I would 
like to ask Mr. Rothwell what happens if 
on the fifty-ninth day the buyer sends for 
his five cars that he has bought. Sup- 
pose he waits until that time with the 
view of taking advantage of you. He 
can’t do it under the sales contract, for 
the reason that you then have 14 days in 
which to get out that flour, and the only 
advantage that the buyer would get out 
of this would be that he would exceed the 
60-day period, but you would have 14 
days before any penalty would accrue 
against your mill under the sales con- 
tract. 

Mr. Rothwell: Is it true that this 
would apply in case you had made your 
sale for a definite month? Supposing you 
have sold for September shipment, do 
you think that still would apply under 
that contract? 





Mr. Breaux: Yes, I think it would. If 
you specif ber in the contract, 
then I think really that the fellow could 
wait until Sept. 27 and give you the 
shipping instructions, but he couldn’t 
force you to get that out on Sept. 28, or 
force you into a position where he could 
cancel, You would still have under that 
contract 14 days in which to get that 
flour out. 

The President: Article No. 3 says: “The 
seller, under the terms of this contract, 
shall have no less than 14 days from re- 
ceipt of shipping instructions, to satisfy 
same and nee shipments.” The recom- 
mendation of the committee is that article 
1 only be changed, which would say that, 
unless otherwise specified, 
shipment is to be prompt. Then that 
leaves the situation that is created by 
our ordering dut on the last day. 

Mr. Breaux: Then if I understand it, 
Mr. President, that would no longer be 
a 60-day contract. The buyer wouldn't 
be buying then on 60 days. 

The President: If he bought on 60 
days it would have to be specified. That, 
I understand, is the recommendation of 
the committee. 

Mr. Olson: That is the recommendation. 
That would not prevent other limitations 
being put into the contract, which would 
have to be specified in writing in the 
proper space for it. 

Mr. Meek: Referring to the paper by 
Mr. Moses, I think he hit the nail on the 
head when he advised that we cut out 
long-winded contracts. Last year we all 
sold stuff with the prospects of a big 
crop, and took on business that was not 
profitable. Buyers were keen to the situ- 
ation, and we all know that a great man 
of them overbought themselves, and mill- 
ers made sales to men and gave them a 
line of credit that they were not entitled 
to. We had a good deal better go along 
and run the day run, as Mr. Moses pro- 
poses, than to run nightly and have flour 
pile up and wait for somebody to come 
and take it out. 


MOTION TO CHANGE CONTRACT CLAUSE 


The President: Does any one care to 
put a motion before the convention, either 
on Mr. Moses’ paper or on the recom- 
mendations of the committee? Mr. Olson, 
will you put a motion incorporating your 
own recommendations with particular 
reference to that clause No. 1? 

Mr. Olson: I move that clause No. 1 
in the sales contract, where it reads: 
“Shipment shall be within 60 days,” be 
amended to read “Shall be ordered out 
within 14 days from date of contract.” 

Mr. Lassen: I second the motion. 

Mr. Breaux: Mr. President, I don’t be- 
lieve I can agree with Mr. Olson that it 
is the proper thing to change the.face of 
this contract. Now possibly I don’t un- 
derstand the spirit of this contract, but 
if I understand it correctly it was made 
to convey the impression to Mr. Buyer 
that enter no circumstances would the 
mill offering the contract sell for a great- 
er period than 60 days. Now you are 
going to change the fundamental idea of 
that contract by making it a 14-day in- 
stead of a 60-day contract. 

Mr. Stott: I think the 60 days is all 
right. ‘Now the sales contract very near- 
ly covers the most of the conditions in 
the flour trade. It is impracticable to 
sell the great bulk of your flour on 14- 
day shipments. The 60 days are not ad- 
hered to in a great many cases and never 
will be. Some mills sell for nine months, 
or 12 months, but the great bulk of the 
business is now done on the 60-day 
period. 

Mr. Rothwell: I think Mr. Breaux’s re- 
marks are entitled to a great deal of 
weight, also Mr. Stott’s, but I fail to see 
why, if you specify that, in the absence 
of anything to the — you mean 
prompt shipment, you will limit any- 
body’s ability to sell for such length of 
time as he sees fit. Now there is a great 
deal of print in small type in the con- 
tract, as there is on the back of insur- 
ance policies, and as a matter of fact the 
trade very seldom reads it, especially the 
small dealers, If you have the contract 
understood to be prompt, and it is neces- 
sary to write something to the contrary 
in that contract, the salesman and the 
buyer alike will pay more attention to 
just what those terms are. 

The President: There is a motion be- 
fore the house. You all understand it; 
it is that clause No. 1 of the uniform 


the time of 
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sales contract be corrected to read ac- 
to the recommendations of the 
All those in favor please say 

aye; opposed, no. The motion is lost. 


Mr. Rothwell’s Address 
The chairman then introduced B. J. 
Rothwell, of Boston, who addresed the 
ons the miller justified in demanding 
“Is r 
mar on sales of flour for future de- 
livery?” The obvious answer would 





seem to be, “Is. the grain broker in Chi- 


cago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, St. Louis 
or other speculative Sentiny Justified in 
demanding margins on purchases or sales 
of wheat for future delivery?” 

If no one questions the justification of 
the broker, why should there be any 
doubt as to the justification of the miller? 

Has the average miller a much larger 
working capital over and above ‘his in- 
vestment in plant than the average specu- 
lative brokerage house, or has the aver- 
age buyer of flour throughout the coun- 
try greater financial responsibility and 
more extensive credit than the average 
miller who makes long-term contracts 
with him? 

Does the average miller, in most cases, 
ever consider the nature and the extent 
of the risks he is running, the costly com- 
petition he is setting up against himself 
as well as against other millers, or does 
he realize that he rarely secures a profit 
at all commensurate with the risks as- 
sumed? 

I believe the answer to every one of 
these questions must be in the negative. 

It is not improbable that the milling 
trade will find the coming crop year even 
more dangerous and more difficult than 
the one about to end. The aspect of in- 
ternational politics, even in the Western 
Hemisphere, is not reassuring and may 
develop financial conditions demanding 
an unusual degree of commercial wisdom. 

There will be much greater possibility, 
from time to time, of prices dropping 
below the level at which large long-dis- 
tance sales will have been booked. 

Last year, the great bulk of the dis- 
tant future sales were booked at prices 
which insured the buyers enormous 
gains; each succeeding purchase showed 
unusually large profits, and it was, there- 
fore, comparatively easy to secure ship- 
ping directions and to collect carrying 
charges. 

GREAT RISKS THIS YEAR 

This year new-crop prices are starting 
upon a level 40 to 50 per cent higher; the 
market, therefore, will be more two-sided, 
and consequently, the risk of deferred 
shipping directions and of involuntary 
cancellations will be very much greater. 

Wheat markets are likely to be even 
more erratic, and it is reasonably certain 
that millers will not be able to exert the 
same effective pressure upon delinquent 
buyers. 

It is an undisputed fact that sales of 
flour, enormous in the aggregate and ex- 
tremely heavy in many individual in- 
stances, were booked last year to brokers 
and others in various parts of the coun- 
try who had absolutely no financial re- 
sponsibility; who, had the market gone 
against them 10c per bbl, would have had 
no alternative but to repudiate their con- 
tracts. 

These very parties, with no capital in- 
vested, with no resources to protect their 
trades, undersold the millers throughout 
the entire crop year, gained hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to which they had 
no just title, and constantly made it im- 
possible for the same millers to sell in 
many markets even at bare cost, based 
upon the daily price of cash wheat. 

Had the millers insisted upon the post- 
ing of a margin of 50c per bbl, nine- 
tenths of these sales would not have been 
booked and the ultimate buyer would 
have paid the miller a fair price. 

The miller is simply financing, without 
any compensation and to his own great 
disadvantage, a host of speculative dis- 
tributors and bakers. 

In normal times at certain seasons it is 
not unusual for the average mill of 2,000 
bbls daily capacity to be sold 100,000 
bbls ahead, or for the 5,000 bbl mill to be 
sold the equivalent of 300,000 to 1,500,000 
bus of wheat, either the actual grain or 
futures. If the former, the millers are 


‘compelled to pay cash; if the latter, they 


are obliged to margin their purchase to 
whatever extent the different exchanges 
may determine. 


margin to market In abnormal 
times, such as last year and 
such as we are to have the coming 
year, a constant margin of 10c bu or 


miller apparently never 
a Li tieed 
up of so much money, un- 


der such conditions, without any security. 


delivery of his flour, but he does not 
hesitate to place in the hands of broker- 
age houses of no greater financial re- 
oe many of which are them- 
selves vely and heavily speculating, 
tens of thousands of dollars, for which 
he has nothing to show beyond their mere 
advice of having bought or sold so much 
wheat for his account. 

I submit that in no other direction 
would millers or other sane business men 
put anything like so much money at risk 
with no security whatever. 

Suppose that the miller buys futures 
heavily to offset sales of flour, that wheat 
advances largely and that the. :parties 
from whom he bought have been exten- 
sively “shorting” the market, may there 
not some question as to whether the 
wheat or its equivalent, together with 
the margins that have been posted, will 
be forthcoming when called for? 

This is not an imaginary possibility; it 
has happened. 

When these futures mature, the miller 
has no option other than to close the 
contract at once either by taking deliv- 
ery of the wheat, by settling at the mar- 
ket difference, or by ae the 
purchase some months ahead, usually at 
an increased cost of several cents per 
bushel. 

Shifting “September” to “December” 
last year cost 3@4c per bu; shifting “De- 
cember” to “May” later on cost as much 
more, while the premium on “Cash” 
steadily increased. Cost of carrying the 
actual wheat has also grown much 
heavier. 

Every miller has had experience—fre- 
quently most unsatisfactory experience— 
of the result of overbuying by both dis- 
tributors and bakers, large and small, 
who, catching the speculative fever and 
not having to “cash” their opinions,— 
thanks to the miller who volunteers to 
become their banker,—buy far beyond 
their capacity to handle. 

We all know the difficulty—often the 
oe feseryany Fag making these buyers 
live up to their contracts in the matter of 
taking delivery at stipulated dates, and 
that frequently it makes little difference 
whether the market be above or below 
the purchase price. If it is below they 
will surely hang back, and the miller 
fears to cancel and run the chance of 
a the difference in price. If it is 
above, they cannot take delivery unless 
they resell at a price always much below 
that of the miller himself, and the latter, 
fearing to lose a customer, again hesi- 
tates to cancel. 

Even if the buyer pays the carrying 
charge for deferred shipment,—a charge 
almost always strenuously objected to 
and too often waived,—it does not nearly 
compensate the miller or enable him to 
keep his plant in constant operation. 

It goes without saying that all over 
the country there are hosts of honorable 
and responsible flour buyers, who have a 
keen sense of their obligations and to 
whom a contract is sacred, but even these 
men—having no practical experience in 
computing mill-operating costs—do not 
realize the heavy loss which results from 
enforced shutdown of plant caused by 
failure to take delivery at time specified 
in contract. 


DISCRIMINATION IMPOSSIBLE 


speculates wholly with the miller’s capi- 
tal and at the miller’s risk. 
follows an- 


mal level. It may not ope this year; 
it may not happen next, 
it will happen, and when it does, if we 


’ continue the present unwise policy of 


Moreover, it is difficult, if not impos- 


sible, to discriminate. The terms that 
are granted the most reputable and re- 
sponsible buyers are quickly extended 
down the line to. the vanishing point of 


booking flour many months ahead with- 
out deposit of margin by the buyer, we 
shall surely experience a multitude of 
defaulted, unenforcable contracts that 
ie ‘egg seriously heavy losses. 

posting of margins by buyers 
would lead rf almost coe Sin At » emg 
pliance with the terms of the contract as 
to time of shipment, and the certainty of 
operation which this would afford, as well 
as the knowledge of the grades that 
would either move out or constitute a 
surplus at stipulated times, would per- 
mit heavier and more intelligent book- 
ings than are now possible, would thus 
— the mill — more constantly, 
and, consequently, uce the unit cost 
of production. 

The present abnormal time affords the 
best possible opportunity for the millers 
to make a radical departure from the 
unwise and unprofitable methods which 
they so long have been pursuing, and to 
adopt a fixed policy of insisting upon 
margins upon all flour sold for future 
delivery. his rule should be universal, 
not making fish of one and flesh of an- 
other. 

On flour sold for shipment within 30 
days no margin need be exacted. On 
flour sold for shipment between 30 and 
60 days, a margin of at least 5 per cent, 
and on anything over 60 days a margin 
of 10 per cent, should be deposited, sub- 
ject in both cases to stipulation in the 
contract that such margin must be main- 
tained under penalty of forfeit. 

It will be argued that, under these cir- 
cumstances, the trade would not buy 
ahead. This by no means follows: the 
financially responsible certainly would 
not be deterred. It would be a decided 
advantage to eliminate those whose re- 
soufces do not justify speculation. In 
either event, the same amount of flour 
would be consumed in the long run. There 
is plenty of business for all on a legiti- 
mate, fairly competitive basis. 

The time is ripe for immediate, posi- 
tive action, and if millers in general, led 
by a few of the most prominent, will 
adopt and unfalteringly maintain a sound 
business policy in this most important 
matter of future selling, the unquestion- 
able abuses connected with it can quickly 
be stamped out, to the very great ad- 
vantage of the entire trade. 





Address on ‘‘Foodstuffs’’ 


At this point the discussion was inter- 
rupted in order to enable H. G. Wilson, 
president of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, to deliver his address. 
Mr. Wilson spoke as follows: 

In these times, when the feeding of 
vast armies in the field, and providing 
food to maintain the teeming population 
of nations whose industries are going to 
rust through disuse because of the activi- 
ties of those armies, the term “food- 
stuffs” has a very definite place in the 
vocabulary of a nation such as this, and 
particularly so before a national conven- 
tion of men engaged in the production 
of the principal ingredient of the “staff 
of life.” 

So I have selected that term for the 
subject-matter of this address; not, how- 
ever, because I am going to discuss with 
you the merits of any raw material from 
which you might get a greater percent- 
age of protein or carbohydrates, or the 
various other elements necessary to a 
perfect food material, but merely because 
the name appeals to me as applicable to 
the real matter. Or perhaps I might say 
I choose “Foodstuffs” as my subject be- 
cause the “foodstuff” you naturally think 
of reminds me of that which I am think- 
ing of, “because it is so different.” 

There are many kinds of “food”; that 
which comes most quickly to my mind is 
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food for the body; then there is food for 
the tion, animal food, plant food, 
the many kinds of fertilizer, which is 
merely another name for soil food. But 
the “foodstuff? I want to talk about is 
of an altogether different kind; some- 
thing that has been fed to us in and out 
of season now for several years; and I 
am not sure that I want to talk so much 
about the stuff we have been fed as I do 
about those who have fed us. 

I know but little about the business 
man of other countries, but it seems to 
me the business man of this country will 
swallow almost anything that is offered 
him, at least for a while, providing only 
that its offering is persistent and con- 
stant. ’ 

THE PRESS AND THE RAILROADS 

Since 1910 we have been fed, in season 
and out, with the very deplorable condi- 
tions of our railroads; we have been told 
that these railroads were going to the 
“demnition bowwows”; that bankruptcy 
was staring them in the face; that money 
could not be found either for new con- 
struction or for rehabilitation. 

This feeding was through the medium 
of the public press, a very large part of 
it inspired by a bureau financed by the 
railroads themselves. Everything that 
could possibly be said that would in any 
way create an impression that the rail- 
roads were suffering from unreasonable 
public pressure was elaborated and im- 
pressed upon the public mind. Almost 
every time that the president of a great 
railroad addressed any kind of a public 
gathering these things were his subject, 
and then his speech would be printed and 
vast numbers of copies distributed 
throughout the country,—it is a pretty 
insignificant office that does not get at 
least one such a week. 

The purpose of all this was to create 
a feeling on the part of the public that 
the railroads were being imposed upon, 
and through this public sentiment to 
react on the minds of legislators and 
regulating bodies to ease up on the roads 
and let them have more of their own way, 
to do the things they wanted to do in 
the way they wanted to do them. 

And all this feeding has its effect. 
The sentiment was created; the man who 
had the nerve to stand up and say “I’m 
from Missouri, show me” was looked 
upon, not only by the railroads but by 
the business man, as being opposed to 
the welfare of the roads. 

This kind of food is still being ground 
out and given to the public in large 
doses. Every time that some road, be- 
cause of mismanagement or bad finan- 
ciering, goes into the hands of the courts, 
it is pointed out as being only another 
evidence of the truth of what has been 
said; when as a matter of fact the re- 
ceivership is only the goal to which that 
road was headed from the start, and it 
could not possibly have reached any 
other. 

This kind of “foodstuff,” having ac- 
complished a part of its purpose, is now 
being directed with a greater accuracy 
of aim and intent at certain of our regu- 
lating laws, and more indirectly at our 
chief regulating body. 

THE SUSPENSION CLAUSE 

The direct aim is at the suspension 
clause of the commerce act, and_ indi- 
rectly at the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission itself. 

By plausible and seemingly fair- 
sounding arguments, to the effect that 
under the operation of the suspension 
clause rates are suspended by the com- 
mission and later approved, the railroads 
are deprived of all the increased revenue 
they would have received if the rates 
were permitted to stand, and could be 
tried out only after going into effect, 
the arguments being that either the rates 
should be charged until proven improper, 
or, if suspended, that bonds to protect 
the railroads should be filed by the ship- 
pers. 

It is not unusual to hear the statement 
that the railroads don’t fix the rates any 
more,—that they are fixed by the com- 
mission. But if you will stop to think 
that there are more than five billion 


rates in this country, and that since its 
existence the commission has not fixed 
more than two million, you will at once 
see that that statement is false. 

Now I don’t want to leave with you 
the impression that I am criticizing the 
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public press. I am not. It prints the 
news as it comes to it, and I daresay it 
is justified in stating as facts informa- 
tion which has been given it from such 
apparently reliable sources; anyway, it 
comes to it as news, and that is what 
the public demands. Nor do I want to 
create or to leave with you the impres- 
sion that I am even remotely opposed to 
the welfare of our railroads. 

I have been in railroad service myself 
more than 20 years, and in this public 
service for nine years, and I have grown 
to realize more and more that it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the commerce of 
this country shall be served by trans- 
portation lines that are safe, certain and 
well provided. I am in opposition to 
the railroads only in that I place the 
commerce of the country before the rail- 
roads. . 

. LEARNING THE FACTS 

My complaint, if it can be called such, 
is that the business man is too prone to 
accept as facts statements that sound 
like facts, instead of examining into those 
matters for himself. All of you are busy 
men engaged with your own affairs, 
and many of you have neither the time 
nor the facilities to make this examina- 
tion as to transportation affairs,—but I 
will venture the assertion that there are 
very few of you but have a traffic man 
of your own, or help support a traffic 
organization. 

Why do you support such a traffic 
organization if not for the purpose of 
ascertaining the exact facts about just 
such matters as these; and why don’t 
you base your action and your judgment 
on the facts so found? Is it because you 
lack confidence in the traffic men you em- 
ploy? If so, then you have the wrong 
man and ought to get another. Or is it 
because you think the transportation 
business is so complex that none but the 
railroad man himself can properly under- 
stand it, and that therefore you must 
accept his statement, regardless? 

Business organizations, and many in- 
dustries, are today served by traffic men 
who know the railroad business as thor- 
oughly as the railroad men do; and who 
know the business of transporting the 
commerce of the country far better than 
any railroad man ever did or ever will as 
long as he stays in the railroad business, 

because these men, knowing the pro- 
ducing end’ of transportation, have also 
learned the commercial end and are 
therefore better equipped to advise you. 
They know your rights and obligations 
as well as those of the railroads. 


HONEST PUBLICITY NEEDED 

These men are capable of examining 
into the facts of the railroad condition, 
and most of them are big enough and 
honest enough to state the facts fearless- 
ly, and to tell you, Mr. Shipper, that you 
are wrong, just as quickly as they would 
tell the railroad,—and I will venture the 
statement that there is not a traffic com- 
missioner in the United States who dur- 
ing any one year will not tell a shipper 
he is wrong as often as he tells the rail- 
road. It happens every day. If these 
men say “Let us have the proof about 
this or that railroad condition,” support 
them in it, for they are not only working 
for you but they are also working for 
sound transportation conditions, and that 
is what we need far more than that a 
particular rate should be raised or low- 
ered, If you support these men in their 
honest endeavors you will make your own 
path easier. 

If you insist on being shown well- 
substantiated facts instead of mere un- 
supported statements, you will help cre- 
ate a condition of honest publicity which 
will help the whole country as far as 
transportation conditions are concerned, 

Many railroad men, and perhaps oth- 
ers, will be honestly indignant at some 
of the things I have said; but I reflect 
upon the integrity of no man,—it is all 
in the point of view, and if the state- 
ments are facts, why should we not have 
the proof? Did you ever stop to think 
that you, the shipper, must prove every 
statement you make to a railroad,—be it 
in claim for value for overcharge, or as 
to a contested rate, or a rule or a regu- 
lation? Every one you must prove, and 
it is only right that you should. Then 
why not have the proof, when it is due, 
from the other side also? 

Some people advocate the publication 


of a paper purely in the interests of the 
shippers,—as they state; but if there was 
such a paper, and it was as biased in 
its = of the shippers’ interests 
as I believe the railroad publications to 
be in the interests of the railroads, then 
I should find the same fault with it. 
What we want are the facts properly 
supported, and if you shippers and busi- 
hess men generally this you will 
get it,—and the yr get it is to rely 
more on your tr men and support 
their efforts to get it. 


Selling Terms and Margins 

Following Mr. Wilson’s address, the 
discussion of selling terms and margins 
on flour contracts was res on the 

resentation 6f the following resolution 

y Mr. Rothwell, seconded by Mr. 
Breaux: 

Resolved, “That it is the sense of this 
convention that millers should demand 
the posting of margins by buyers of flour 
on all purchases for shipment more than 
30 days after date of contract, and that 
the directors of the Millers’ National 
Federation be requested to promptly and 
actively promote by, such means as they 
may deem most effective the indorsement 
of this policy by the various state and 
local organizations comprised within its 
membership, 

Mr. Lassen: Mr. President, don’t you 
think it is a rather short time, 30 days, 
to exact when we have been selling five 
and six months? I thought perhaps it 
would be accomplishing the same thing to 
have it 60 days perhaps, and in that way 
obtain a better feeling to start with. 

Mr. Baldwin: We discussed this mat- 
ter, and came to the same conclusion as 
this resolution provides for except that 
we did come to an understanding that a 
deposit should be made by both the buy- 
er and the seller. 

The President: Is it not true that both 
the buyer and the seller put up margins 
on grain? 

Mr. Baldwin: They put up margins 
both ways. 

Mr. Olson: It would seem that in lieu 
of a margin, that the millers have to put 
up, in view of the fact that the miller 
puts his cash money into the wheat, or a 
large part of it any way, that he already 
has assumed the financial burden. He 
has relieved the buyer of that entirely. 
At the present time or during the past 
year, when wheat was up around $1.50 
per bu if you sold 1,000 bbls of flour you 
would have to make an investment of ap- 
proximately $7,500. You don’t ask the 
buyer to put up any guaranty; you sim- 
ply are taking his word for it in the 
shape of a contract. A miller has to buy 
the wheat when he makes the sale. If he 
doesn’t, he is not doing business the way 
he ought to. 

Mr. Breaux: Mr, President, as I see 
and understand this resolution it seems 
to me that if the Federation adopts it, 
which I sincerely hope it will, it will be 
for the purpose of correcting an evil in 
the trade. This resolution, stamped with 
the authority of the Federation, is to go 
out to all of our membership to put them 
on guard, during fhe approaching crop 
year, against that very pertinent evil in 
the trade, speculation at the expense of 
the miller. 

The President: If there is no further 
comment, the chair will put the resolu- 
tion. You have heard it read twice. 
Does any one care to have it read again? 
If not, all those in favor please say aye; 
contrary, no. The resolution is adopted. 


Insuring Sales Contracts 

Mr. Lassen next suggested that J. C. 
Adderly should report as to the possi- 
bility of insurance against loss by the 
concellation of contracts. Mr. Adderly 
spoke as follows: 

All of us are more or less acquainted 
with what has been going on in the flour 
trade on the subject of defaulting on 
flour contracts. You know the need full 
well of enforcing those contracts when 
made. The matter was called to my at- 
tention, as Mr. Lassen said, at the Okla- 
homa meeting some few weeks ago, and I 
was asked at that time to investigate it 
to find whether or not it would be prac- 
ticable to issue an insurance, contract 
guaranteeing mills against loss by rea- 
son of such default. 

As an underwriting proposition it is a 
very simple one, and you already have 
brought about a Millers’ Mutual Casualty 
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final adjudication. The compan 
ing that service to you could, by its policy 
holders’ bulletin, point out to you buyers 
who did default on a contract, stating 
the circumstances under which that de- 
fault was made, and in that way warn 
other millers against selling to a buyer 
of that kind. That could be done with- 
out rendering any individual miller sub- 
ject to a liable suit for damages. 

I feel warranted in saying that, if that 
form of insurance was undertaken, with- 
in a year or two buyers of that kind 
would be absolutely driven out of the 
market and could not impose those tac- 
tics upon the millers of this Federation 
again. 

LOW COST OF INSURANCE 

So far as the cost of that form of in- 
surance is concerned, we can’t say posi- 
tively at this time We can only approxi- 
mate it. It can be better classed with a 
service bond, such as would guarantee 
the fidelity of employees of a club. You 
can buy fidelity and surety bonds of that 
kind. The lowest rate on the best class 
is 30c per $100, $3 per $1,000, and we are 
under the impression that this form of 
insurance, at least after the first couple 
of years, would not average more than 
one-sixth or one-eighth of that rate. 

The other form of insurance that might 
be undertaken would be to go further, 
and guarantee not only the enforceability 
of the contract to the extent of the as- 
sets of the buyer, but to add a credit 
insurance feature to it, and guarantee the 
buyer’s assets to a certain percentage 
based upon his rating in some mercantile 
agency. 

The question that was just raised, of 
requiring the mill to put up a margin, 
while not seeming to meet with much 
favor, might also be covered in this same 
insurance contract, not only guaranteeing 
the enforceability of the contract so far 
as the buyer was concerned, but also for 
the seller. 

The plan is entirely practical. It 
would cost very little to carry it out, and 
all that would remain would be to have a 
sufficient interest on the part of the flour 
millers, the membership of this Federa- 
tion, so that the insurance company would 
have a large enough average income from 
that class of business under which to 
conduct it. 


After a discussion of Mr. Adderly’s 
proposal, led by Mr. Lassen, Mr. Roth- 
well and Mr. Goetzmann, it was decided 
to refer the matter to the consideration 
of the Federation directors. The Thurs- 
day session then closed. 





THE TWO FRIDAY SESSIONS 


Address in Morning by C. 8. Donaldson—fF. 
H. Price Speaks in Afternoon— 
Unfinished Business 


The two Friday sessions were held on 
board the steamer Greyhound. ‘The 
morning meeting was wholly devoted to 
the address delivered by Charles S. Don- 
aldson, of the United States Department 
of Commerce, on “Opportunities for 
American Flour Abroad.” This long 
paper is of such importance that, in- 
stead of summarizing it at this time, the 
Northwestern Miller will publish it in 
full in its next issue. 

In the afternoon, on the return trip of 
the Greyhound, there was a short session, 
beginning with a general discussion of 
Mr. Donaldson’s paper. After this, the 
president introduced Mr. Price, the Fed- 
eration’s export agent. 

Mr. Price: I have no figures or details 
whatever to suggest to you, but it oc- 
curred to me a number of times that a 
great many millers would do an export 
business if they could discover their own 
interest. I have been told a great num- 
ber of times in the past 10 years by mill- 
ers that they could sell all they could 
make, in the domestic markets, and what 
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they sold for export was either at cost or 


less than cost, and therefore unprofitable. 


Many millers whom I used to have on my 
list as exporters 15 year ago no longer 
export, and I dare say for that reason. 

You remember the talks we had in the 
Federation two years ago about the cost 
of making a barrel of flour. It is a 
question of bookkeeping. I conclude that 
it is better for you to run your whole mill 
full time than to run two-thirds of your 
mill on part time. If, for instance, you 
make a barrel of flour for $4.50 for do- 
mestie sales by using two-thirds of your 
mill, and you make it for $4.45 if you 
run full capacity, there is 5c per bbl for 
you which you ought to put on your 
hooks as export trade if you sold export. 
| think every export sale makes a profit 
in that way, even though we don’t figure 
it. 

I am not going to enlarge on the point 
it all, because it is self-evident. That is 
how it is applied to steel, wire nails, 
watches and all those things which are 
said to be sold abroad at cost. They 
simply lift the difference between the 
cost of producing the surplus over the 
whole and use it as a profit on the export 
surplus. 


AN ANTIQUE BILL OF LADING 


One more point. You are suffering 
from a very antique bill of lading. I am 
not a very old man, but long before my 
time in business it was formulated, and 
never has been changed. You have had 
laws governing your domestic bill of lad- 
ing, and Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion rulings, but none of those things 
have done you any good in regard to 
your export business. As a matter of 
fact there are hundreds of claims for loss 
ind damage not paid by carriers today 
because they don’t have to pay them. 
(hey would pay them under the do- 
mestie bill of lading. 


OCEAN WHEAT Ys. FLOUR RATES 


Mr. Rothwell: There is one suggestion, 
if I might make it to Mr. Donaldson and 
his department, in connection with the 
building up of a foreign trade. One of 
the most serious matters that the Ameri- 
can miller has had to contend with at all 
times has been the discrimination in 
ocean freight rates between wheat and 
flour. 

It is a general proposition, of course, 
that the ocean carrier shall get from each 
class of tonnage the same net result, and 
if it costs him more to handle flour than 
it does to handle wheat, it is fair that he 
should get a rate sufficiently higher to 
offset that difference, so that he may get 
the same net return; but when, as has 
been the case within the year, he was 
getting 8 or 10c per 100 lbs more on 
flour than on wheat, then you will see we 
were so badly handicapped we could not 
possibly do anything. 

The President: I might say in connec- 
tion with Mr. Rothwell’s remarks that 
another door has opened itself to us in 
discussing with the steamship lines the 
parity of wheat and flour rates. This is 
through personal correspondence I have 
started with the secretary of the Federal 
Trade Commission, and I have been ad- 
vised that this matter properly may be 
taken up, at least for investigation. 
Within the past 10 days they advised me 
that they will have hearings in Chicago on 
the matter within such time as may be 
convenient. 

Mr. Donaldson: I would like to say 
one word on behalf of this Trade Com- 
mission. You have brought out in your 
remarks the friendly attitude that it has 
on this question. I want to say that I 
have found that it is manifesting a very 
keen interest in helping the business 
men of the country. I say this in a per- 
sonal way, because this is a line of work 
in which we cannot engage, as it is legisla- 
tive and political, and has to do with the 
making of laws and creating new condi- 
tions that will help the business men. 

Mr. Husband: In view of the very 
great help that has been afforded to the 
convention committee by the Convention 
Bureau of the Toledo Commerce Club 
and the Commercial Club itself, I move 
that a vote of thanks be entered upon 
our minutes for this assistance. 

Mr. Lewis: I second the motion. 

The President: All in favor please say 
aye. The motion is carried unanimously. 
If there is nothing further, the chair will 
entertain a motion to adjourn sine die. 
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THOSE PRESENT AT THE CONVENTION 


Ohio—Mark N. Mennel, president Millers’ 
National Federation, Toledo; J. W. Young, 
Young Grain Co., Toledo; A. 8S. Colton, Rob- 
ert Colton, Colton Bros. Co., Bellefontaine; 
Cyrus 8. Coup, John H. Taylor, Northwest- 
ern Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo; A. M. Tous- 
ley, Cleveland; D. W. Camp, Toledo Grain 
& Milling Co., Toledo; Lee Graybill, Warwick 
Co., Massillon; J. E. Heffner, Fort Re- 
covery; Henry L. Goemann, Goemann Grain 
Co., Mansfield; A. Mennel, L. A. Mennel, 
Harter Milling Co., Toledo; W. H. Haskell, 
W. L. Haskell, W. H. Haskell & Son, Toledo; 
John F. Ash, G. Ash & Son, Forest; Spencer 
G. Wagstaff, Grand Trunk Railway System, 
Toledo; Fred W. Haigh, Toledo; J. S. 
Dewey, Dewey Bros. Co., Blanchester. 

Ohio—E. C. Beninghausen, Milwaukee 
Bag Co., Toledo; Edwin 8. Kilgore, Gray & 
Smith, Wooster; Charles S. Bentley, Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railway Co., 
Toledo; Russell Jaite, P. J. Clemens, Jaite 
Co., Béston; W. H. Wiggin, Jr., Northwest- 
ern Miller, Toledo; M. N. Finnell, Tranchant 
& Finnell, Osborn; John W. Durst, Durst 
Milling Co., Dayton; E. L. Southworth, Ken- 
ton D. Keilholtz, Southworth & Co., Toledo; 
N. M. Richards, Richards & Evans Co., 
Cortland; C. A. Hauck,. Chatfield & Woods 
Sack Co., Cincinnati; David Anderson, A. C. 
Brantingham, National Milling Co., Toledo; 
B. R. Hoopes, Enterprise Milling Co., Cha- 
grin Falls; F. W. Jaeger, William Hayden 
Milling Co., Toledo; O. Defenbaugh, Lacka- 
wanna Railroad, Toledo. 

Ohio—F. H. Kimball, T. G. Means, Cleve- 
land-Akron Bag Co., Cleveland; Henry Rus- 
sell Allen, Henry M. Allen, Allen & Wheeler 
Co., Troy; George A. Zizelman, Cleveland- 
Akron Bag Co., Cleveland; Loff Jacobs, 
Pomeroy; Paul R. Bauman, C. P. Bauman, 
Winchester Milling Co., Canal Winchester; 
E. L. Camp, Toledo Grain & Milling Co., 
Toledo; A. J. Stanley, Beloit; H. W. Hass, 
Wilmont; William McKnight, Cleveland 
Grain Co., Cleveland; F. B. Miller, Union 
Mills, Prospect; E. H. White, Zeigler & Co., 
Bucyrus; H. S. Heffner, Heffner Milling Co., 
Circleville; E. L. Diller, Noah Diller, Bluff- 
ton Milling Co., Bluffton; J. Lee Krumm, 
J. Lee Krumm & Sons, Cglumbus. 

Ohio—John Monroe, Archbold Milling & 
Elevator Co., Archbold; Fred Mayer, J. F. 
Zahm & Co., Toledo; C. W. Fairchild, Cleve- 
land Milling Co., Cleveland; John W. Burk, 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield; E. P. Willa- 
man, Orrville Milling Co., Orrville; F. Brug- 
ler, Milford Center Milling Co., Milford 
Center; Charles Quinn, secretary Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association, Toledo; Jacob 
Franz, Toledo; J. A. Wells, secretary F. O. 
M. A., West Salem; J. J. Whaley, Thomas 
Phillips Paper Co., Akron; W. M. Siefer, 
Beach City; H. G. Wilson, traffic commis- 
sioner Toledo Commerce Club, Toledo; O. 
King, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Columbus; H. A. 
Holdridge, Hiram A. Holdridge Co., Lima; 
Frank H,. Tanner, secretary Ohio State Mill- 
ers’ Association, Columbus; M. W. Abbott, 
Harter Milling Co., Fostoria; A. A. Cun- 
ningham, Sneath-Cunningham Co., Tiffin; 
H. M. Crites, C. E. Sears & Co., Circleville. 

Missouri—Robert R. Clark, Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co., St. Joseph; L. E. Moses, Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; Samuel Plant, 
Geo. P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis; B, C. 
Andrews, Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis; 
H,. G, Craft, Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 
Milling Co., St. Louis; O. S. Tilton, Stanard- 
Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis; R. E. Kidder, 
H. S. Sparks, R. E. Kidder Flour Mills, 
Kansas City; Henry H, Allen, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., St. Louis; George S. Milnor, Sparks 
Milling Co., St. Louis; W. H. Marshall, sec- 
retary Southwestern Missouri Millers’ Club, 
Joplin; W. H. Burns, Terminal Elevators, 
Kansas City; R. E. Sterling, Northwestern 


Miller, Kansas City; George A. Aylsworth, 
Aylsworth-Neal-Tomlin Grain Co., Kansas 
City; Hugo Roos, Modern Miller, Kansas 


City; H. A. Porter, Modern Miller, St. Louis; 
James Holland, James Holland Flour Co., 
St. Louis; Charles Avery, Lonsdale Grain 
Co., Kansas City. 

Missouri—W. H. Waggoner, W. C. Dunn, 
Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., Independence; 
W. B. Burns, Milling and Grain News, St. 
Louis; Leslie A, Cash, John M. Rohan, 
George M. Ravold, John W. Besse, St. Louis 
Millers’ Club Quartette, St. Louis; L. C. 
Hodkins, travelling freight agent Wabash 
Railroad, Kansas City; F. M. Cole, New 
York Central Railway, Kansas City; Paul 
Laidley, Provident Chemical Works, St. 
Louis; George I. Kimball, Kimball Milling 
Co., Kansas City; John H, Peek, Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, Kansas City; F. H. Briggs, 
commercial agent Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
Kansas City; L. J. Jones, Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills, St. Louis; E. L. Waggoner, W. 
L. Green Commission Co., St. Louis; Omar 
Holliday, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, St. 
Louis. 

Illinois—P. H. Litchfield, €. M. Yager, 
Modern Miller, Chicago; T. F. Blake, Blake 
Milling Co., Edwardsville; J. C. Adderly, 
Millers Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., Chi- 
cago; Ross W. Davis, George F. Pond, 
Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Chicago; Miss 
Reese, J. J. Badenoch Co., Chicago; J. H. 
Baxter, Richardson Scale Co., Chicago; John 


Lind, secretary National Slack Cooperage 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago; Fred 
H. Gurtler, convention stenographer, Chi- 


cago; C. B. Spaulding, New Century Co., 
Chicago; A. S. Purves, Wm. R. Gregory Co., 
Chicago; Otto Waitzman, Rosenbaum Bros., 


Chicago; Richard Pride, American Miller, 
Chicago; John I. Logan, Industrial Appli- 
ance Co., Chicago; H. S. Newman, Victor 
Chemical Works, Chicago; Fred E. Farn- 


ham, Victor Chemical Works, Chicago; Wil- 
liam E. Meek, Meek Milling Co., Marissa; 
c. J. O'Donnell, Willcox, Peck & Hughes, 
Chicago; M. E. Gifford, Chase Bag Co., Chi- 
cago; H. B. Sparks, Sparks Milling Co., 
Alton; George E. Bunting, The Allan Line, 
Chicago; Charles J. Hezel, Hezel Milling Co., 
East St. Louis; A. P. Husband, secretary 
Millers’ National Federation, Chicago. 

New York—Jacob Rosenberg, Philip Ros- 
enberg, Jacob Rosenberg, New York; Harry 


‘Miller, 


E. White, Harter Milling Co., New York; 
George H. Packer, Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Co., New York; William Heyman, foreign 
freight agent D., L. & W. R. R., New York; 
R. J. Howe, Wydler Bolting Cloth, New 
York; Albert F. Janss, New York; F. O. 
Seaver, Dawson & Seaver, New York; Leo- 
pold Gross, Gross & Co., New York; Charles 
H. Sterling, Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., 
Silver Creek; Fred J. Lingham, Federal 
Milling Co., Lockport; Abraham Lubetkin, 
Lubetkin Bros., New York; Edmund Thom- 
as, Whitney & Gibson, Buffalo; Rudolph L. 
Frielder, New York; Philetus Smith, Sparks 
Milling Co., New York; W. H. Porter, West- 
ern Transit Co., New York; George A. Good- 
win, Taggart Bros. Co., Watertown; F. H. 
Price, export agent Miners’ National Federa- 
tion, New York; Wilson P. Tanner, New 
York; F. E. Hadley, Raymond-Hadley Cor- 
poration, New York; George P. Urban, 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo; Ansel 8. 
Leo, New York; L. A. Viviano, New York. 

Indiana—W. L. Sparks, Baxter Sparks, 
Sparks Milling Co., Terre Haute; Cloyd 
Loughry, Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., 
Monticello; Charles B. Jenkins, Noblesville 
Milling Co., Noblesville; Edgar A. ,.Igleheart, 
Austin S. Igleheart, Igleheart Bros., Evans- 
ville; A. E. Reynolds, Crabbs, Reynolds, 
Taylor Co., Crawfordsville; C. L. Northiane, 
Pierce Elevator Co., Union City; The Hon. 
Ralph W. Moss, member of Congress, Cen- 
ter Point; C. A. McCotter, Grain Dealers’ 
Fire Insurance Co., Indianapolis; M. V. 
Groves, Hartford City Milling Co., Hartford 
City; George H. Lewis, Lawrenceburg Roller 
Mills Co., Lawrenceburg; Warren H. Sim- 
mons, Bemis Bag Co., Indianapolis; W. W. 
Suckow, Suckow Co., Franklin. 

Michigan—Robert J. Hamilton, 
Coombs Milling Co., Coldwater; C,. 
logg, Kellogg & Buck, Morenci; H. 
wood, Eldred Mill Co., Jackson; Leon A. 
Kolvoord, Allegan Milling Co., Allegan; 
Harry E. Hooker, secretary Michigan State 
Millers’ Association, Lansing; Fred N. Rowe, 
Valley City Milling Co., Grand Rapids; G. 
R. Allmendinger, Michigan Milling Co., Ann 
Arbor; E. W. Randall, A. H. Randall Mill 
Co., Tekonsha; Robert Henkel, Commercial 
Milling Co., Detroit; Otto S. White, Jones- 
ville Milling Co., Jonesville; C. J. De Roo, 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint; D. E. Stott, 
David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit; Levi 
C. Hayden, William Hayden Milling Co., Te- 
cumseh; F. A. McKenzie, McKenzie Cereal 
Food & Milling Co., Quincy. 

Minnesota—William G. Crocker, Guy A. 
Thomas, Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis; 
Dwight M. Baldwin, Jr., Minneapolis; Wil- 
liam C, Edgar, editor Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis; B. Gerlach, La Grange Mills, 
Red Wing; W. C. Nichols, Northwestern 
Minneapolis; William Fulton, Shane 
& Wilson Co., Minneapolis; A. D. 
Goodman, Duluth Universal Mill Co., Du- 
luth; Charles T. Olson, Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona; R. C. Tennant, Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., Lake City; H. S. Kennedy, H. & K. 
Wheat Heater Co., Minneapolis. 

Kansas—F. E. Goodrich, Shawnee Milling 
Co., Topeka; A. J. Hunt, New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City; Otto Swaller, William- 
son Milling Co., Clay Center; John F. Enns, 
Enns Milling Co., Inman; T. J. Blakey, 
Blaker Milling Co., Pleasanton; Henry Las- 
sen, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; Charles 
M. Todd, Lee-Warren Milling Co., Salina; 
James H. Compton, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
Wichita, 

Tennessee—J. B. McLemore, secretary 
Southwestern Millers’ Association, Nashville; 
Lee Rafalsky, Morgan & Hamilton Co., 
Nashville; W. H. Lumsden, American Bag. 
Co., Memphis. 

Kentucky—B. M. Renick, Paris Milling 
Co., Paris; W. A. Turner, Chase Bag Co., 
Louisville; G. A. Breaux, Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Louisville. 

Pennsylvania—J. W. 
Bros. & Wilson Co., Philadelphia; 
Stewart, Pittsburgh; Thomas 
Thomas McFeely Co., Philadelphia. 

Nebraska—H. K. Schafer, Maney Milling 
Co., Omaha; S. S. Carlisle, Trans-Mississippi 
Grain Co., Omaha. 

Wisconsin—A. L. 
Mill Co.,°La Crosse. 


Wm. A. 
R. Kel- 
B. Hey- 


Bros. 


Craig, Jr., Shane 
Jesse C. 
McFeely, 


Goetzmann, Listman 


Texas—George F. Chapman, Chapman 
Milling Co., Sherman. 
Oklahoma—G. G. Sohlberg, Acme Milling 


Co., Oklahoma City. 

North Carolina—E. G. Rawlings, Michigan 
Milling Co., Wilson. 

West Virginia—L. E. 
Co., Wellsburg. 

Massachusetts—George N. Roberts, Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., Boston; James H. Knowles, 
Boston; B. J. Rothwell, Bay State Milling 
Co., Boston. 

Washington, 
United States 
Charles S. Donaldson, 
Domestic Commerce. 

LADIES IN ATTENDANCE 

Mrs. H. M. Allen, Mrs. Russell Allen, 
Troy, Ohio; Mrs. Stott, Detroit, Mich; Mrs. 
Rowe, Grand Rapids, Mich; Miss Sarah Mc- 
Cotter, Indianapolis, Ind; Mrs. Sparks, Miss 


Billson, S. George 


D. C.—Dr. W. J. T. Duvel, 
Department of Agriculture; 
Bureau Foreign and 


Virginia Sparks, Terre Haute, Ind; Mrs. 
Tanner, Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. Richards, 
Cortland, Ohio; Mrs, Enns, Inman, Kansas; 


Mrs. Todd, Salina, Kansas; Mrs. Ash, Forest, 
Ohio; Mrs, Meek, Marissa, Ill; Mrs. Thomas, 
Miss Whitney Thomas, Buffalo, N. Y; Mrs. 
Howe, New York City; Mrs. White, New 
York City. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 

Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
Winnipeg 
1914 


-——Mpls—7 -——Duluth— 
1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 





June 2..... 211 89 45 70 836123 84 
June 3..... 136 127 18 16 61 171 
June 4..... 265 136 18 39 184 191 
June 6..... 141 122 22 41 44 163 
June 7.. 232 321 32 48 175 231 
June 8.. 177 =—115 44 74 #198 337 

Tatals ..1,162 910 179 288 785 1,177 


665 


COOPERS’ CHIPS 

For the week ending Saturday, fiour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Min- 
neapolis shops, as follows: elm staves, 2 
cars; heading, 3; wire hoops, 1; total, 
6 cars. e 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
10,880. barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approx- 
imately of 76,800 patent hoops, 24,600 
wire hoops. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 








c Sales ~ Make 

1915 1914 1913 1912 1916 
June 5.*11,015 30,205 22,680 21,282 8,865 
May 29.. 6,075 15,480 19,285 16,305 7,930 
May 22.. 11,240 24,240 24,195 12,395 14,365 
May 15.. 16,405 14,656 30,240 13,790 17,430 
May §8.. 13,065 8 35,430 19,155 9,135 
May 1. 2,725 21,430 23,010 22,140 10,745 
*These figures include 270 half-barrels, 


two half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 
Attached are quotations of flour barrel 


stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 

Michigan elm staves, M........ $10.00 @10.25 
Gee GO GE wench es ecceccece 8.50@ 9.00 
Basswood heading, set ........ 7%@TX%&e 
Birch heading, 17%-inch, set... 7 @%%e 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M.......... 10.00@10.50 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M........ 9.50@10.00 
ene GOPOR, TE ic cccccnccessucs 8.75@ 9.25 
Gee DEROR, OE a ciwesevevscios 9.00@ 9.25 
Michery BOOPR ME wc ccccciaccee 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M....... 30@ .40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... 40@ .50 


Special reports to the Northwestern Miller, 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis, as to the use of flour barrels, show: 






No. -—Barrels—, No. 1914 

shops’ sold made shops sold 

June 65.... 4 3,470 2,940 5 2,475 
May 239. 5 4,150 3,670 5 6,815 
May 22.. 4 2,615 3,790 4 4,130 
May 15.... 4 1,73 2,295 4 4,130 
ee , Maes ® 2,970 2,360 5 4,735 
May 1.... 4 3,285 2,480 4 7,060 
Following are the points reporting: Fari- 


bault, New Ulm, Red Wing and Winona. 


Macaroni Manufacturers’ Convention 

At the Andrews Hotel in Minneapolis 
the annual convention of the National 
Association of Macaroni and Noodle 
Manufacturers is being held. The 
sions will continue through Wednesday, 
June 9. 

Among those present are: C. F. Muel- 
ler, Jr., C. F. Mueller & Co., Jersey City, 
N. J; E. C. Forbes, Macaroni Journal, 
Cleveland; Paul F. Skinner, Skinner 
Mfg. Co., Omaha, Neb; F. X. Moosbrug- 
Macaroni Co., St. Paul; 


ses- 


ger, Minnesota 
W. A. Casper, Pfaffman Egg Noodle 
Co., Cleveland; L. C. Corbeau and A, 


Bienvenu, C. H. Catelli, Ltd., Montreal; 
J. J. Padden, Crookston (Minn.) Milling 
Co; A. G. Bemmels and R. Opsal, Bem- 
mels Milling Co., Lisbon, N. D; H. H. 
Walton, Philadelphia; Moritz Franke, 
White Pearl Macaroni Co., Milwaukee; 
William A. Tharinger, Lounz Bros., Mil- 
waukee; J. F. Williams, Mother’s Maca- 
roni Co., Minneapolis; C. L. Cuthbert, 
Uncle Sam's Macaroni Co., Tecumseh, 
Mich; F. P. Zerega and L. Lippman, 
The Zerega Co., Chicago; T. A. Martoc- 
cio, Martoccio Macaroni Co., Minne- 
apolis; B. S. Schotland and George N. 
Dabie, Cleveland (Ohio) Macaroni Co; 
F. Becker, Cleveland; John Busalacchi, 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Macaroni Co; Henry 
D. Rossi, Peter Rossi Sons, Braidwood, 
Ill; and Fred A. Hamilton, Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., Duluth. 
Ontario Winter Wheat 

The following table of acreages and 
yields for five years, with estimate of 
yield for 1915, shows a promising pros- 
pect: 





Acres Yield, bus 
1910.... 17,863,000 
BRS -2 0.5:6:9.6:4 6-408 00 80% 17,449,000 
BORE cv ccc ecccessotaevs 15,163 
ROPES cece cneeseere 17,6 
 t PPTEPeene eee 15,079,000 
SNES ec acisoberevvesss 21,430,000 





The estimate of yield for 1915 is based 
on the average outturn per acre for last 
five years. At present the prospect is 
for better than an average yield. 

World’s Grain Shipments 

World’s wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks in bushels (000's omitted): 

June 6 June 7 








Wheat— June 56 May 29 1914 1913 
America ..... 5,236 6,091 6,672 6,840 
Russia 2.26.65 oboe 8 §6 @b KO 4,576 2,488 
Danube ...... es seses 832 568 
India ....cess 2,608 1,600 1,256 3,248 
Argentina 3,232 4,015 1,224 1,120 
Australia ..... ease one 2,368 792 
OCEROTD ceccces Séee 54 32 96 

Tots., wheat 11,076 11,760 16,960 15,152 
COTM ceccccese 5,466 3,201 5,261 7,302 

On passage— : 

WROR cssccce 51,080 51,064 45,224 66,848 
COFM wcccceces 13,583 9,665 14,119 27,379 
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All quotations subject to confirmation. 








CHICAGO, JUNE 5 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 


-fLo.b, Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 ibs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 


Cask. MOTORS 6.62 cc ceed ccccens $7.560@7.90 
Spring wheat patents, jute....... 6.50@6.75 
Spring wheat straights, jute...... 6.30@6.50 
Spring wheat clears, jute......... 5.96@6.156 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute........ 4.20@4.90 
Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute...........-- 3.00@3.25 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 6.50@6.75 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute .........--+ $5.80@6.40 
Straight, southern, bbl, jute..... - 5.60@5.80 
Clear, southern, per bbi, jute..... 5.30 @5.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute........ 96.40@6.60 
Patent, 95 p. c. Kansas, jute..... 6.00@6.25 
Clear, Kansas, per bbl, jute...... 5.80@6.00 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute ........-.+. $5.90@6.10 
Kye flour, standard, jute......... 5.40@5.50 


MILLFEED—Owing to the increased out- 
put of mill products the local millers are 
able to offer of their offal more freely than 
they have of late. Spring wheat bran is 
quoted at- $21.50; middlings, $24.25; winter 
bran, $22.25; middlings, $30.25; red dog, 
$31,—in 100-Ib sacks. - 

CORN GOODS—Market slightly easier, but 
offerings are not large. 

KRYE—Offerings small, and market shows 
independent strength. No. 2, track lots, 
salable at $1.15. 

WHEAT—Milling demand fairly active, 
and grain in store strongly held at substan- 
tial premiums over July. “Hard winter get- 
ting scarce. No. 2 hard ruled at 15@16c over 
July in store, and 17c over on track. No 
No. 3 on sale Saturday. No. 2 red in store 
was quoted at 10@10%c over July in store 
and 11@12c over July on track. No. 3 red 
sold at $1.27. Track lots No. 1 northern 
ruled 28@30c over July on track at $1.42@ 
1.46%; No. 2 northern, 22@26c over July at 
$1.36@1.41%; No. 3 northern, 14@20c over 
July at $1.28@1.36%; No. 1 velvet chaff, 
25@27e over July at $1.39@1.43%. 

WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted), were: 

-~Receipts 7 Shipments— 
1915 1914 1915 1914 


Flour, bbls 141 138 179 146 
Wheat, bus.... 813 960 652 1,200 
Core, DUB... cc. 674 3,927 612 1,736 
Oats, bus...... 1,036 2,641 1,155 2,186 
Kye, bus....... 48 41 46 28 
tarley, bus.... 273 336 45 72 


MILWAUKEE, JUNE 5 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee; 


Hard spring wheat patent, wood. .$7.45@7.75 
Hard spring wheat straight, wood 7.20@7.40 


Pancy clear, Jute .cccccescocvess 6.70@6.80 
Kye flour, standard city blended 

brands, WO0E o.cscccccccsscecce 6.25@6.35 
Rye flour, country blended, jute.. 6.10@6.26 
Kye flour, pure, wood..........++ 6.45 @6.55 


Kansas straight, cotton 6.60@6.75 


Kiln-dried granulated white corn 


meal, 100-lb sacks ........6056. -@1.95 
Kiln-dried granulated yellow corn 
meal, 100-lb sacks ..........46- -@1.90 


MILLFEED—Firmer, with standard bran 
quoted at $21.25; standard fine middlings, 
$24.50; rye feed, $24; hominy feed, $28; flour 
middlings, $27.50@29; red dog, $31.25; brew- 
ers’ dried grains, $24,—all in 100-lb sacks. 
Demand continues good, 

WHEAT—Declined 4c for the week, with 
demand good from millers for choice. Off- 
grades were slow and liberally discounted to 
sell, Winters were slow, shippers holding 
off. Receipts, 104 cars. Millers have mod- 
erate stocks of choice on hand, but take all 
good wheat offered. No. 1 northern, $1.43@ 
1.48; No. 2, $1.40@1.45; No. 3, $1.30@1.40; 
No. 1 velvet, $1.42@1.46; No.-2, $1.39@1.44; 


No, 2 hard, $1.29@1.33; No, 2 red, $1.27@ 
1.32; No. 3, $1.22@1.28., 

No.l nor No.2nor No.3 nor 
Monday® ... ...@... ern Fete eee Qoee 
Tuesday 145@147 142@145 130@140 
Wednesday 144@147 141@145 130@140 
Thursday 144@147 141@145 130@140 
Friday ..... 145@148 142@145 130@140 
Saturday 143@146 140@142 130@140 

*Holiday. 


BARLEY—Declined 1@2ec for the week, 
following decline in other grains. Maltsters 
and brewers were in the market for choice. 
Shippers took a moderate quantity of me- 
dium and low. Receipts, 87 cars. Receipts 
are expected to be light for some time to 
come. No, 2, 80@8lc; medium, 77@79c; 
No. 8, 76%@77%ec; No. 4, 72@77c; rejected, 
72@74%c; Wisconsin, 74@78c. 

RYE—Declined % @ic for the week. The 
demand was good from millers and distillers 
for choice. Shippers bought low-grades. 
Receipts, 11 cars. Shippers report good de- 
mand from southern distillers and country 


millers for the best. No. 1, $1.19@1.20; No. 
2, $1.18@1.19; No. 3, $1.15@1.17. 
CORN—Declined 2@2%c for the week, 
with demand good from all sources. Re- 
ceipts, 119 cars. The local trade took yel- 
low and high mixed, while millers bought 
all white offered, willing to pay a premium 
of %c over yellow. No. 3 mixed, 72@75%c; 
No. 3 yellow, 72% @75%c; No. 4 yellow, 72 
@i4%c; No. 3 white, 73@7é6c. 
OATS—Declined 2@2%c for the week, 
with demand good for the best grades. Re- 
ceipts, 132 cars. The local trade bought 
freely and offerings were absorbed each day. 
Shippers report satisfactory trade with the 
East. Standard, 50@52c; No. 3 white, 49% 
@5i%c; No. 4 white, 49@51%c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1915 1914 1915 1914 
72,400 72,286 80,027 
131,250 61,250 113,487 67,346 
172,125 691,600 41,250 259,925 
352,900 699,200 135,000 388,100 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 


Barley, bus.. 146,260 189,060 45,930 64,080 
Rye, bus..... 12,980 23,835 10,180 10,945 
Feed, tons... 2,700 3,594 4,760 5,204 





ST. LOUIS, JUNE 5 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR (IN JUTE) 
Quotations per 196 Ibs, in 140-lb jute bags: 


Fancy patent ....... we pechess .--$6.25 @6.30 
DEVERRE. cccesccdcvccbcvccscccese 6.10@6.15 
Wee GOON ccd cvetivdccocatiae on 5.25 @5.70 
Low-grades to second clears...... 4.20@4.40 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR (JUTE, COTTON) 
ge RPP eyrrryerrerrrr $5.85 @6.25 
PTT ET TCT. 5.70@5.90 
Matra famcy (Jute) 22. ccccsccsces 5.60@5.70 
Low-grade and clears (jute)..... 4.50@5.10 


MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-Ilb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, $1.04@1.06; hard wheat bran, 
$1@1.02; middlings, $1.20@1.25. At mills 
to city trade: bran, $1.08@1.10; middlings, 
$1.40@1.50. 

WHEAT—Cash demand was slow and 
dragging all week, with prices easier from 
day to day. Net change on the week on 
both soft winter and hard winter was 9@ 
10c, according to grade. Receipts were 194 
cars, against 194 previous week. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red, $1.28@1.29; No. 3 red, 
$1.26@1.28, 

CORN—Demand quiet and dull, with 
prices 1%@2c lower, according to grade. 
Receipts were 235 cars, against 205 previous 
week. Closing prices: No, 2 corn, 74c; No, 
3 corn, 73%c, nominal; No. 2 yellow, 75@ 
j6c; No. 3 yellow, 75c; No. 2 white, 75%c, 
nominal; No. 3 white, 74%c. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, per bbl, $3.55, 
f.o.b, in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, 
$3.85. 

OATS—Demand extremely quiet and dull. 
Prices 2%@3%c lower, according to grade. 
Receipts were 119 cars, against 119 previous 
week, Closing prices: No. 2 white oats, 
5ic; standard, 50c; No. 3 white, 48@50c; 
No. 2 mixed, 48%@49c, nominal; No. 3 
mixed, 46@47%c, nominal. 

RYE—No, 2 rye, nominal. 

WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1915 1914 1915 1914 
64,960 659,790 72,430 75,350 
265,938 184,800 344,340 189,090 
302,200 704,400 177,250 393,720 
270,300 477,700 104,700 434,200 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 


Rye, bus..... REGS sabes 8 cvens 740 
Barley, bus.. 8,000 20,800 2,330 11,810 
STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 

June5 May29 Juneé6 

1915 19156 1914 
No. 2 red wheat.. 60,519 126,969 30,636 
No. 2 hard wheat. ..... = sveeese 15,333 
WG. BOGOR. cccnces seecs 4,897 26,585 
No. 2 white corn. 18,620 5,940 14,222 
No. 2 yellow corn 31,438 38,796 77,658 
No. 2 oats ...... ¢ eeese 280 3,681 
No. 2 white oats.. 7.006 weicws 1,660 
No. 3 white oats.. 14,846 57,217 28,141 
Standard oats ... 5,400 5,400 5,745 
RG. FTF ciscvecs 460 460 1,101 





ANSAS CITY, JUNE 5 

FLOUR—Following are the nominal quo- 
tations for all grades of hard winter wheat 
flour, carload and round lots, f.o.b. Kansas 
City, in jute, per bbl of 196 lbs: 
Patent.....$5.80@6.30 Clear .$5.00@5.30 
Straight... 5.50@5.75 Low-grade 4.00@4.50 

Established differentials are observed in 
quoting flour in wood or cotton packages. 

Quotations to buyers in central states are 
basefl on $6.30@6.70 per bbl at Missouri Riv- 
er, for firat hard wheat patent flour, in cot- 
ton quarter sacks, arrival draft terms. 

By “straight” or ‘“‘straight patent” a 95 
per cent flour is usually meant—5 per cent 
low-grade off. 

“High patent” is usually from 65 to 80 
per cent. 

Kansas mills hold 95 per cent wheat flour 
at $5.40@5.70, jute, Kansas City. 

MILLFEED—Bran is a rather quiet mar- 
ket, with prices fairly steady but with a 
weak undertone. Shorts are in rather better 
demand than bran, and prices are well 
maintained, 


There ie very little interest m 
° . 


trading in feed for new-crop shipment. 
Buyers lack interest on account of the big 
break in grain prices and millers are not 
offering, on account of the fact that they 
are not making any: new-crop sales of flour. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, in 100-Ib 
sacks, per 100 Ibs: bran, 92c; brown shorts, 
$1.10; gray, $1.18; white, $1.30@1.35; corn 
chop, $1.38@1.40. 

WHEAT—Cash wheat prices declined 13@ 
lic on the week. There was a pretty liberal 
movement from the country and a good deal 
of wheat was sold from here to go direct to 
mills. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 2, $1.25 
@1.28; No. 3, $1.23@1.27; No. 4, $1.20@1.23; 
soft wheat, No. 2, $1.21@1.23; No. 3, $1.19@ 
1.21; No. 4, $1.14@1.18. 

CORN—Moderate receipts met with a fair 
general demand here. Cash prices, however, 
declined 2@4c and some was carried over 
unsold. Cash prices: mixed corn, No. 2, 
71% @71%c; No. 3, 70%@71%c; No. 4, 
69%c; white corn, No. 2, 72@72%c; No. 3, 
71l%c. 





TOLEDO, JUNE 5 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.o.b. Toledo, wood basis, per bbl of 
196 Ibs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN JUTE) 


Patent, Toledo-made ...........-+.-- «--$7.10 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
PACOME ceeds ccicveccviesecsecvecs $6.20@6.30 
GER en beesebesévlewewtenaicd 6.10@6.20 
| PPV ee PRET T ETE eee to 5.70@5.380 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $25.00 @ 25.50 
MIROG £O0E 2 csccccccdscscccces « «++ »@27.00 
MESGGRIMGS cc cccscccatovncescoss - @29.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ - @30.50 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 3.90 
WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 

Cash ates Sept. 
MOREE? Kscin.cSrice vbe¥ea > é'. geeeven 
WUCSESY .ccccceses $1.38% $1. ‘21 $1.19% 
Wednesday ....... 1.35 1,18 1.16% 
TREPOEST 6c ésccoce 1.35 : 19 1.17% 
POIGRY vicicosives 1.36 1.16% 1.15 
Saturday ......... 1.33% 1.14% 1.12% 


*Holiday. 

Receipts last week 34 cars, 17 contract; 
year ago 7, 5 contract. 

CORN—Receipts last week 39 cars, 27 


contract; year ago 52, 13 contract. Quota- 
tions: cash, 72%@73%c; July, 73c; Septem- 
ber, 74c. Local cash prices in store and 


through billed: No. 3 yellow, 73% @73%c; 
No. 4 yellow, 71% @72%c; No. 5 yellow, 69% 
@70%c; No. 6 yellow, 67% @68%c; sample, 
63% @67%c. 

OATS—Receipts last week 32 cars, 21 con- 
tract; year ago 20, 15 contract. Quotations: 
cash, 49% @50c; July, 47%c; September, 43c. 
Local cash prices in store and through 
billed: standard, 49% @50c; No. 3 white, 
49% @50c; No. 4 white, 48% @49%c; sample, 
47% @48\c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-~Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1915 1914 1915 1914 
Wheat, bus.. 34,000 8,000 28,500 193,900 
Corn, bus.... 79,200 39,200 4,800 
Oats, bus.... 51,200 36,800 151,400 25,300 





PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 5 
FLOUR—Receipts during the week, 8,755 
bbls and 4,266,769 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 
11,479 bbis to London. Quotations, 196 lbs 


in wood: 
Spring favorite brands .......... $7.25 @7.50 
Spring patent ...ccecscrccvccvess 6.75 @7.10 
Spring straight .....ccscsccccerses 6.60 @6.75 
Spring first clear ......ccccsecess 6.40@6.60 
City mills— i 
Choice and fancy patent ....... 7.25 @7.50 
Regular grades— 
Winter patent ......--scceeee 6.75 @7.25 
Winter straight .......+..... 6.50@6.75 
Wintel GIOBP 2... cccccccecces 6.25 @6.60 
2. »..  Sererrrrri errr 6.75 @7.25 
WGGP BUUREN cicecccccssscosee 6.50@6.75 
WEG? GEOR ik ccscts vicivesecies 6.25 @6.50 
Kansas patent, jute sacks ....... 6.30@6.50 
Kansas straight, jute sacks ...... 6.10@6.25 


MILLFEED—Quiet but steady under mod- 
erate offerings. Quotations, ton: 


Winter bran— 


Spot, city mills’, in sacks..... . - @28.00 

Te. OOTECe, BA WUE ccccccevcde 27.00 @ 27.50 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

BTR - awed coscveenciccvcsserse 25.00 @ 25.50 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ..... 23.50 @24.00 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

Se BE no ceic ce sccerevevcesr 31.00 @32.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

BOGaTR GUGM 0 cae vccseccsnivs 26.25 @26.75 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 33.50@34.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-1b sacks.. 26.26@26.75 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 26.50@27.50 
WHEAT—Export demand less active and 
market declined 10c on winter and 12c on 
spring varieties. Millers showed little in- 
terest. Receipts, 564,608 bus; export, 603,- 
453; stock, 1,046,033. Closing prices, bu: 


CAR LOTS, IN EXPORT ELEVATOR 


. ah, |. SeereeT PETE trad Y $1.35 @1.38 
No. 2 red western, spot a oa.ée od U6 - 1.40@1.43 
No. 1 northern, Duluth .......... 1.49 @1.52 


RYE—In small supply, and steady but 
quiet. — prices, bu, $1.10@1.12, as to 
quality, in export elevator, and $1.03@1.08 
for smal! lots of near-by grain in bags. 


RYE FLOUR—Offerings light and emasteet 
a shade firmer, but d only 
Quotations: $6@6.30 per 196 “he in weak 
for both near-by and western. 

CORN—Offerings only moderate, but de- 
mand light and prices declined ic. Re- 
ceipts, 36,866 bus; exports, 102,255; stock, 
201,742. Closing prices, bu: 


CAR LOTS, EXPORT ELEVATOR 
No. 2, spot and July ........... T4%@78% 
CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 





ee, | gerrrrertrstitricr 81% @82 
Steamer yellow ...... seve ee -- 80%@81 
es a 50s o's esas bb ac eden > 78 @79 
SOs OE ab es Che S bn SCs seks - % @T7 


CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet and without im- 
portant change. emeeten: 100-Ib 
sacks 

Kiln-dried yellow meal.$3. “ee 05 $1.85 @1.90 

Granulated yellow meal 3.95@4.05 1.85@1.90 

Granulated white meal. 3.95@4.05 1.85@1.90 

Yellow table meal..... 3.75@3.85 1.75@1.80 


White table meal...... 3.85@3.95 1.80@1.85 
White corn flour ...... 4.75@4.85 2.25@2.30 
Yellow corn flour...... 4.75@4.85 2.25@2.30 
Pearl hominy ......... 3.95@4.05 1.85@1.90 


Hominy and gfits, cage 1.65@1.75 ....@.... 
OATS—Market weak and 3%c lower un- 
der a light demand and increased pressure 
to sell. Receipts, 373,127 bus; exports, none; 
stock, 876,301 bus. Closing prices, local car 
lots: No. 2 white, 56@56%c; standard white, 
55@55%c; No. 3 white, 54@54%c. 
OATMEAL—Demand only moderate and 
market barely steady. Quotations: ground, 
per 200 lbs, wood, $7.71; patent, cut, per 
200 lbs, wood, $7.71@8.10; rolled, steam and 
kiln-dried, per 180 Ibs in wood, $7.10@7.35; 
pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, $3.75@5.10. 
MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 
According to the monthly grain circular 
published by the Commercial Exchange, the 
receipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in May were as follows, with comparisons: 


Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbis bus bus 
May, BOER 6 ccccse 172,656 2,679,387 454,220 
April, 2935 ....6. 134,700 2,867,092 108,531 
Bee, SHEE vccnctn 218,456 975,525 117,061 
May, BOB voces 173,051 3,933,833 166,430 
Exports— 
) A eee: 78,633 1,883,889 379,955 
ApeG., 1988 i. sce 128,285 2,980,166 347,713 
Mag, “1814 csccive 90,013 1,026,920 ...... 
BERY, 1988 = ipecees 29,485 2,931,164 67,630 





NEW YORK, JUNE 5 
FLOUR—Firm and largely nominal. Quo- 


tations, car lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patents ....... $6.30@6.60 $6.60@6.90 
Spring clears ......... 6.40@6.60 6.70@6.90 
Spring low-grades .... 4.60@5.00 -@. 
Winter patents ..... -- 6.20@6.45 6 50@6. 15 
Winter straights ..... 6.00@6.15 — 45 
Winter low-grades 5.25 @5.75 -@.. 
Kansas straights ..... 6.60@6.75 -@. 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK 


Shipments of flour were reported at 95,400 
packages, of which 5,000 were destined for 
London, 2,500 for Hull, 3,600 for Rotterdam, 
400 for Copenhagen, 65,700 for Marseilles, 
5,200 for Gibraltar and 13,000 for the West 
Indies. 

The wheat shipments were 382,800 bus, in- 
cluding 16,000 to London, 59,700 to Hull, 
24,000 to Manchester, 118,800 to Rotterdam 
and 164,300 to Bilbao, 

WHEAT —Very great irregularity has pre- 
vailed in the cash market during the week 
not only at New York but at all export 
points. Premiums broke with the heavy de 


‘cline in the July and there was decided 


pressure to sell at the Gulf and also a gen- 
eral weakening in the position of cash hold- 
ings at other points. Considerable business 
developed at the decline, and as soon as th: 
surplus offerings were taken up premium 
immediately stiffened. Eastern mills bough 
quite generally on the break, in lots from 
10,000 to 40,000 bus. Export orders hav 
not developed for new wheat excepting i! 
a very small way.. A cable inquiry was re 
ceived by one house asking if wheat due t« 
be shipped in June to England could b: 
deferred to July. This is the first instanc: 
reported here recently of any effort to defe: 
shipments. Nominal quotations at the clos: 
of the week were: No. 2 red, to arrive 
$1.38%; No. 1 northern spring, to arrive 
$1.48%; No. 2 northern spring, to arrive 
$1.45%; No. 2 hard winter, $1.41%; No. 1 
northern Manitoba, to arrive, $1.48; No. 2 
northern Manitoba, to arrive, $1.46%; No. 
3 northern Manitoba, to arrive, $1.42. 

CORN—The market has been very quiet 
and prices have declined following the break 
in the western market, influenced to some 
extent by the report of offerings of Argen- 
tine corn equal to 83@4c per bu under a 
parity with Chicago. 

OATS—Steady. The trade for domestic 
account has not been very large. The busi- 
ness done for export the middle of the week 
amounted to 1,000,000 bus per day and took 
the surplus offerings off the market. The 
export sales were reported at about 3,000,- 
000 bus. 

RYE FLOUR—The market has been dull 
and heavy, influenced by the weakness in 
wheat flour, although the price of rye grain 
has been relatively firm. Prices are quoted 
at $6 per bbl, in sacks, up to $6.60 in wood. 

MILLFEED—Values have been very 
steady during the week, but with light trad- 
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June 9, 1915 
tations, per 


$23, 100-Ib sacks $24.50; heavy feed, in bulk 
$25.40, 100-Ib sacks $27; flour middlings, 
100’s, $34.50; red dog flour, $35, in bbis 

CORN MEAL—Steady. Trading has been 
very quiet, with values showing unimpor- 
tant changes. Export trade is pow! Bg Jim- 

ed importance and the d 
s quiet. Quotations: uhte-ariod, export, 
bols, $4; fine yellow, 100’s, $1.70@1.75; 
white, 100’s, $1.70@1.75; coarse, 100’s, $1.60 
41.65; hominy, bbl,. $4.15; granulated yel- 
low, $4.10 per bbl; white granulated, $4.15 
per bbl; corn flour, 100’s, $1.95; brewers’ 
meal, 100’s, $1.79; grits, 100’s, $1.80; flakes, 
1090's, $2.15. 








BALTIMORE, JUNE 5 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 
-pring patent, special brands... ..$7.40@7.55 

pring patent ..........eeeeeeees 7.00 @7.25 
-pring straight ........... eeeeees 6.60@6.85 
~primg Clear ......-eeecceccceess 5.70@6.45 

ity mills’ best patent (blended). - @7.50 
city mills’ patent ..... Se e¥es doce --@6.90 
city mills’ straight ............ ‘ -@6.50 
city mills’ clear ........+++- ° -@6.10 
\inter patent, special brands. 6.55 @6.65 
Winter patent ...... bcbbesecdoes - 6.40@6.50 
\inter straight ..... C56 b s008 we - 6.10@6.25 
Winter ClOAP ...cccccvccccccccces 5.85 @6.00 


Hiard winter patent. obdesiorvnaes 6.80@7.05 


liard winter straight ............ 6.55@6.70 
Hard winter clear ..........2e0-- 6.00 @6.35 
ye flour, pure and blended. éebeee 5.75 @6.35 


MILLFEED—Unchanged except on city 
ills’ middlings, which are 50c per ton 
igher, with demand light throughout. 
‘,uote tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
$23.50@24; spring middlings, $25.75@ 

city mills’ bran, $27.50@28; mid- 

lings, $26.25@26.75. 

WHEAT—Off 9c, with movement small 

ut demand good at the decline. Receipts, 

9,301 bus; exports, 175,984; stock, 746,010. 

losing prices: No. 2 red spot, $1.32%; June, 

1.32%; No. 2 red western, 1c higher for the 
ame deliveries. 

CORN—Down 4c, with movement and de- 

1and played out. Receipts, 94,020 bus; 
tock, 694,438. Closing prices: contract 
«pot, 77c; domestic yellow, track, 8lc; range 

f southern white and yellow for the week, 
0@81c; choice near-by yellow cob, per 

bl, $4.10. 

OATS—Declined 2c, with movement and 
emand slow. Receipts, 104,971 bus; stock, 

59,095. Closing prices: standard white, 55c; 
No. 3 white, 54%c. 

RYE—Dropped ic, with” movement and 
demand unimportant. Receipts, 40,772 bus; 
sock, 143,407. Closing price of No. 2 west- 
evn for export, $1.22@1.23 

BARLEY—Steady, with movement and 
demand trifling. Receipts, 2,488 bus; stock, 
209,402. Closing price of feeding barley for 

port, nominally 78c. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts and exports at Baltimore-in May, 
with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


-—Receipts— --Exports— 

1915 1914 1915 1914 
Flour, bbls... 121 137 51 84 
Wheat, bus.. 1,000 1,384 981 1,677 
Corn, bus.... 1,512 165 1,036 33 
Outs, bus. 1,488 898 2,398 393 
Rye, bus..... 441 204 770 137 
Barley, bus.. 58 4 eee Jee 
Malt, bus.... 16 31 sé és6 
Hay, tons.... 4 5 1 1 


Receipts and exports at Baltimore from 
Jan, 1 to June 1, with comparisons (000’s 


omitted): 

--Receipts— --Exports—, 

1915 1914 1915 1914 
Fiour, bbls... 572 614 437 377 
Wheat, bus.. 9,907 4,884 10,308 7,080 
Corn, bus.... 15,173 1,285 14,705 393 
Oats, bus.... 16,353 2,056 16,044 471 
Rye, bus..... 4,645 1,075 5,223 711 
Barley, bus.. 1,423 36 1,328 16 
Malt, bus.... 106 240 eee vee 
Buckwheat, bus 1 eee oes sibs 
Hay, tons.... 23 26 3 4 
Straw, tons.. 1 2 és ane 
Millfeed, tons 2 2 





BOSTON, JUNE 5 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 


Per carload—old wheat: Bbl, wood 
Spring, special short patent...... $7.75 @8.00 
Spring, Minneapolis ............. 7.40@7.50 
Spring, COUMETY .....cceecccecese 7.00 @7.35 
Spring clear, in jute ...........+. 6.25 @6.75 
Wimter POCORE cc ccrossccectssoces 6.75 @7.25 
W tte RRIEING oo 0 sc ck ea c td secind 6.60@7.00 
WUiRGeh GRORE 0c ccc cceecvesececces 6.40@6.75 
Katie, FURO occ cnc cceMescswsces 6.40@7.00 


MILLFEED—Receivers report a better de- 
mand for wheat feeds during the week just 
closed, buyers taking hold a little more 
freely. While there was no material change 
in the prices on spring and winter bran, 
other wheat feeds were held at higher 
prices. Oat hulls 50c per ton lower. Dur- 
ing the week there- were 3,499 sacks of oat 
feed exported from Boston to Hull, England. 
Gluten feed steady, with quiet demand. 
Hominy feed and stock feed 50c per ton 
lower, with a fair demand. Cottonseed and 
linseed meal dull and easier. No alfalfa 
meal offering. Quotations, mill shipment, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $25; win- 
ter bran, $25.25; middlings, $27.25@31; 
mixed feed, $28@30.25; red dog, in 140-Ib 


Sacks, $34.50; oat hulls, reground, $21; glu- 
ten feed, $28.25; hominy feed, $32; stock 
feed, $31; cottonseed meal, $31@31.50; lin- 


Seed meal, $32.25. 
CEREAL PRODUCTS—A lower market is 
reported for oatmeal, with a fairly good 
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demand noted. Corn meéa! is lower, the de- 
mand ruling moderate. Rye and — 
flours quiet and lower. 

shipment, in wood: 
and ground, $6.60; 

$3.90; bolted, $3.85; feeding, in 110-Ib sacks, 
$1.57@1.59; cracked corn, in 110-Ib sacks, 
$1.59@1.61; rye flour, in sacks, $5.95 for pure 
dark patent and $6.35 for pure white pat- 
ent; graham flour, $5.90@6.50 for standard 
to choice, and $7.15 for fancy spring and 
winter patent. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
-—Receipts— -——Stocks—, 








1915 1914 1915 1914 
Flour, bbis.. 35,891 30,397 éesee 
Wheat, bus. . 262,426 54,104 434, 882 245,584 
Corn, bus..... 4,285 6,937 839 6,554 
Oats, bus..... 64,460 86,168 5,814 29,358 
Rye, bus...... ates 1,050 3,992 16,832 
Barley, bus... 73,028 1,800 2,811 
Millfeed, tons. 110 _ Bart ee 
Corn meal, bbls ..... -  <Weve saat 
Oatmeal, cases 2,200 Bes bapeht “Copone 
Oatmeal, sacks 500 GOO. covss . cvesec 
WEEK’S EXPORTS 

o—Flour—, Wheat Corn 

o— bbis sacks bus bus 
Liverpool .... ‘ 2,499 eee 
London ...... - 12,695 | eee 
MED: ictacvsce éée De - SGebsc  poecie 
Glasgow ..... ees BRGRO cadens cevesss 
Provinces .... 125 Ghee ry 440 
Totals ..... 125 36,630 328,626 440 
Since Jan. 1..7,020 499,684 5,372,893 520,935 





DULUTH, JUNE 5 


FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots, per 196 Ibs, f.o.b. Duluth: 


June 5 1914 
First patent, wood... .$6.65@7.00 $4.85@5.10 
Second patent, wood... 6.55@6.90 4.75@4.95 
Straight, wood ....... 6.45@6.80 4.65@4.85 
First clear, jute...... 5.95@6.15 3.45@3.75 
Second clear, jute .... 5.05@5.25 2.65@2.75 
Red dog, jute ........ 2.90@3.00 2.60@2.70 


DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, 140 lbs, jute, f.o.b. Duluth: . 


June 5 1914 
Semolina, jute ....... $6.75 @6.85 $4.50@4.65 
Patent, jute .......... 6.45@6.55 4.15@4.30 
Cut straight, jute..... 6.15@6.25 3.80@4.00 


RYE FLOUR—Quotations, per bbl, in car 
or round lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, June 
5, were: family blend, $6.35; pure white rye, 
$5.95; white rye blend, $5.50; pure dark rye, 
$5.25; dark rye blend, $5.25. 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 

By weeks ended on dates given: 

1915 bbis 1914 bbis 1913 bbis 
June °5.26,700 June 6.16,700 June 7.16,825 
May 29..34,305 May 29..17,640 May 31.. 8,320 
May 22..28,000 May 23..17,120 May 24..20,455 
May 15..19,970 May 16..22,300 May 17..14,800 

Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 
1915 bbis 1914 bbis 1913 bbls 
June 5. June 6. --- June 7. 580 
May 29.. 2,145 May 29.. -+. May 31.. 2,815 
May 22.. 7,500 May 23.. 9,500 May 24.. 7,500 
May 16.. 360 Mayi16.. 3,550 Mayl7.. .... 


DULUTH MILLFEED PRICES 


in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Duluth-Superior, were, June 5, with com- 
parisons: 1915 1914 
WOUGM. .. cic «0. 0'a0:5 b 4s 5.0 yes tues $23.00 @ 23.50 
Stand. middlings.. 23.50 @ 24.00 
Flour middlings... 25.25 @ 25.75 
Red dog 39.60930.00 26.25 @ 26.75 
Boston mixed feed 24.00@24.50 23.50@24.00 
For feed in 200-lb sacks, 25c-less is asked. 


WHEAT—Showed marked weakness for 
the week. Promising new-crop outlook sug- 
gested renewed selling on every upturn. Is 
going through a process of adjustment to 
new-crop basis, and until this is realized, no 
more than temporary rallies are looked for. 
Hedging sales have been a bear factor. The 
only support to the market came from 
shorts with profits in sight. Old-crop prices 
suffered more than new. Loss in old-crop 
ranged 13@15%c, while new-crop dropped 


Mill prices per ton, 


4% @9%c. Cash wheat was easier. For- 
eigners showed little inclination to take 
hold. Millers were reported buying in lim- 


ited way for near-by needs. Improvement 
in shipping was refiected in a 320,000-bu 
decrease in stock for the week, against 
990,000 year ago. Receipts have gradually 
fallen off and are expected to be light for 
remainder of crop year. 


CLOSING WHEAT PRICES 


Duluth closing prices of durum wheat fu- 
tures: 


July Sept. July Sept. 
May 29. aoe =" June 3 142 118 
May 31°. . - June 4...139 117% 
June 1. "137 118 June 65...133 116 
June 2.. -1140% 118 June 6f.. 91 on 
*Holiday. +1914. 


Duluth closing prices of cash wheat were: 
--Spot spring— -—Spot durum—, 


No.in No.2n No.1 No. 2 

May 29.... $1.49% $1.46% $1.48% $1.44% 
ae San oa Shades” eae! Ceeees 0.650 
June L 1.40% 1.37 % 1.37 1.34 
June 2 1.37% 1.34% 1.40% 1.36% 
June 3..... 1.40 1.36 1.42 1,38 
June 4..... 1.38% 1.34% 1.39 1.35 
June 5..... 1.35% 1.31% 1.33 1.29 
June 6ft. 95% 94% 91 89 

*Holiday. +1914. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track: 

Oats Rye 
No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 

May 29...... 650% $1.15@1.17 66@76 
May 31°..... Me ve -@.... --@.. 
Pe Se 48% 1.13@1.14 64@73 
Se Beiicwcies 47% 1.13@1.14 64@73 
June 3....... 48% 1.11@1.12 63@72 
June 4....... 47 1.12@1.14 63@72 
Jame 6....... 46% 1.11@1.13 63@72 
June 6, 1914. 39% -59@ .61 43@59 

*Holiday. 





Stack. . 


at Duluth-Superior 
elevators, June 5, in bus (000’s omitted): 

-—Domestic—, 

1914 1913 





-——Bonded—. 
1915 1915 1914 1913 
Cope oh este B90. Sse oe cb oes ose 
ssocsy S25 292 . 196 16 1,200 295 
|. Bere 3 25 81 oes saa os 
Barley .... 83 166 338 6 23 66 
Flaxseed .. 946 1,342 1,983 304 722 1,400 


Totals ..1,322 1,705 2,597 326 1,945 1,761 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, June 5 
(0900's omitted), and carload receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks—. ———grade——. 
1915 1914 1913 1915 1914 1913 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
TOR acs cca ee ees 3 2 
1 northern. 593 2,250 6,098 17 96 6158 
2 northern. 429 293 1,540 23 67 53 























Ws Becvces 610 111 79 15 26 15 
No. 4 ..... 64 - “ous wi .. was 1 
Rejected .. 1 14 5 ce 3 2 
‘No-grade .. 1 mt 150 — 11 16 
Sample gr.. ... e286 See 1 eee 
Sp’l bin.... 196 104 450 ... =e hue 
Totals ..1,894 3,135 8,425 64 212 247 
Macaroni .. 56 655 157 23 39 28 
S' western. . 2 13 26 17 3 ° 
Western .. 81 oes 4 15 nore see 
po ery eee ace bee 17 33 14 
Totals -2,033 3,803 8,612 135 287 289 
Bonded ... 18 282 1,275 14 7 3 











Totals ..2,051 4,085 9,887 149 374 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Weekly receipts and shipments at Duluth- 
Superior in bus (000’s omitted), for three 
years: 





ts 


9 


bo 


-—Receipts——. -——Shipments—. 














Wheat— 1915 1914 1913 1915 1914 1913 
Spring .... 71 241 302 $96 1,015 875 
Durum .... 23 69 58 8 260 189 
Winter .... 7 1 7 30 cae 5 
Western .. 55 we ame 25 eee 1 

Totals .. 156 311 367 459 1,275 1,070 
Bonded ... 4 147 12 Pe 115 290 

Totals .. 160 458 379 459 1,390 1,360 
COPS - 2 ccese 52 see e's 50 e . 
OORS ooscv% 6 90 264 3 37 417 

Bonded... ... oes ae «<'s 313 118 
BE, a0 ee 40% 7 19 39 22 22 2 
Barley .... 57 126 130 23 99 97 

Bonded... ... vas an ass 1 5 
Flaxseed .. 27 19 118 o0e eee 218 

Bonded... ... 110 7 318 





Totals .. 309 821 $37 557 1,862 2,535 

FLAXSEED—Unusually active, with wide 
price swings throughout the week. Early 
influences were heavy liquidation and stop- 
loss orders, causing a heavy decline. Under 
free selling of longs, market was left with- 
out support and prices had broken 16@20c 
by middle of the week. Fear of complica- 
tions with ‘Germany started the selling. Be- 
lief that the outlook is for a larger total 
crop than anticipated was a factor. At the 
decline, profit-taking and an oversold con- 
dition developed considerable strength, ad- 
vancing prices sharply. After short-cover- 
ing had ended, market weakened and closed 
lower. At final quotations, the net loss for 
the week was 54% @8%c. With no shipping, 











supplies are increasing slowly, despite less- 
ened receipts. 
BUFFALO, JUNE 5 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 
Spring 
We ere ee eee eee $6.90 @7.10 
Sa ree eee 6.70@6.80 
| A ere 6.40@6.60 
SO GE oo vc cere cis cctcseces 5.00@5.25 
DE 24h (ae soca denects senate 4.00 @4.25 
ee ee rr 6.85 @6.95 
Sacked 
os 8. Seer re er $22.50. 
Standard middlings, per ton ......... 25.50 
Flour middlings, per ton ............ 31.00 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton...... 33.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton......... 31.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ................ - 27.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton......... +. 80.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton........... - 87.60 
Cracked corn, per ton ..........ee+5. 30.50 
Cottonseed meal, per ton............. 30.00 
ee ey ED “WED ib. 6K 0 Sess cscceoce 29.00 
Rolled oats, per bbl, wood.......... ° 6.50 
GOS TUE, FOTOS once wcccvccccsesd 22.00 


WHEAT—There was a big decline in lim- 
its as well as the option this week, and 
millers bought liberally on what they 
thought was the low price. Closing limits 
were the lowest of the week, 25c over Chi- 
cago July for prompt shipment. Spot sold 
below that figure. There has been a decline 
since May 1 of 25c in the option and 8c in 


limits. Winter wheat declined 2ic during 
the past week. Closing: No. 2 red, $1.36; 
No. 2 white, $1.33, through billed. ‘There 


were sales Friday at 2c more, and holders of 
wheat are not at all alarmed over the situa- 
tion, believing that the old wheat will be 
wanted at a premium. 

CORN—Good demand this week for track 
and store corn. Local millers bought all the 
offerings on track, and heavy shipments 
were made from store. There was a de- 
cline of 4%c for the week. Closing: No. 2 


yellow, 75%c; No. 3 yellow, 75%c; No. 4 
yellow, 74%c; No. 5 yellow, 78%c; No. 6 
yellow, 71%c,—through billed. Store: No. 2 


yellow, 74%c; No. 3 yellow, 74%c, carloads. 

OATS—Local millers took all the track 
oats, paying the top price of the week.* At 
the closing there were no offerings, but in- 
quiry was good at the decline of 3c from 
a week ago. Closing: No. 2 white, 53\4c: 
standard, 653c; No. 3 white, 52%c; No. 4 


white, 52c,—on track, through billed. Store: 
standard, 52%c; No. 3 white, 51%c,—car- 
loads. 


BARLEY—Maltsters wanted good barley 








667 





and would have paid S@c. The offerings 
were not desirable for orders received, and 
not over 75c was reported bid for the class 
of lake receipts on the market. Fancy in 
carloads sold at 85c. Shipment was offered 
at 77@80c. 

RYE—Holders are asking $1.25 per bu 
for about 7,000 bus of No. 2 in store, and 
refuse to sell for less. 





DETROIT, JUNE 5 
FLOUR—Car lots in wood, 196 Ibs: 


Michigan patent, best............ $6.20 @6.25 
Michigan patent, ordinary ....... 6.00 @6.05 
Michigan straight ............... 5.90 @5.95 
Michigan first clear ............. 5.45 @5.50 
Michigan, second clear ........... 5.35 @5.40 
Michigan low-grade ............. 4.85 @ 4.90 
Spring patent (Detroit-made) ... 6.75@6.80 
Minnesota patent, best .......... 7.00 @7.05 
Minnesota patent, ordinary ...... 6.75 @ 6.80 
Minnesota first clear ............ 6.25 @6.30 
Minnesota second clear .......... 6.00 @6.05 
SOY URES eee eee 6.10@6.15 
TID 6-6 i nintce bad Sodas 60h oh 5.75 @5.80 
SeeSSe WO Wale bhi Se ciéecdwcudcdcae 5.65 @5.70 
MILLFEED—Car lots, bulk, 2,000 thes 


DN AeA in min vess bs kaebeeb eds 
Standard middlings 
8 ee bs : 

a IEDs 0 0'n-5. 0k #0 ch dteae 2475925. 00 
SEY IED 66 5 o We cubece discos 29.50@29.75 
Coarse corn meal ..... 00666 sew 29.50 @29.75 
Corn and oat chop 28.75 @29.00 





CEREAL PRODUCTS—Car lots, in wood: 
MOTOR GOO BOO IOS..0.. 0000000056 $5.50 @5.55 
Yellow granulated meal, 196 Ibs.. 3.50@3.55 
Yellow cream meal, 196 Ibs...... 3.40@3.45 
White granulated meal, 196 Ibs... 3.60@3.65 
White cream meal, 196 Ibs....... 3.50@3.55 


GRAIN—Closing prices: 


2 red wheat. ..$1.32 ff wero. 74 
Dl > @ivwd ged os 1.15% 3 yellow corn... 75 
September » 38 Standard oats.. 53 
1 white wheat 1.29 TS MPO eo scndtve $1.14 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1915 1914 1915 1914 
Fiour, bbls... 5,000 9,200 7,000 12,600 
Wheat, bus.. 18,000 11,000 44,000 20,500 
Corn, bus.... 9,400 83,800 47,000 64,000 
Oats, bus.... 80,000 103,500 7,500 6,000 
Rye, bus,.... 2,000 eae. s»sets 4,000 
STOCKS (BUS) 
1915 1914 1915 1914 
Wheat 118,000 80,100 Oats... 29,500 53,900 
Corn. . Rye. ... 12,600 18,550 


82,000 190,600 





MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 8 


Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carloads or round lots, 


f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 

June 8 Year ago 
Standard patent, wood.$6.60@7.00 $4.45@4.75 


Second patent, wood... 6.45@6.85 4.30@4.60 
Fancy clear, jute...... 6.109636 3.60@3.90 
First clear, jute ...... 5.75@6.00 3.40@3.70 
Second clear, jute..... 4.50@5.00 2.50@2 





Red dog, jute 

All quotations are 
firmation. 

Prices asked by northwestern 
cluding Minneapolis and outside, 


2.90@2.95 2.50@2.60 
made subject to con- 


mills, in- 
per 280 Ibs, 


in jute, c.i.f., including 2 per cent commis- 
sion, were today (June 8): 
LONDON 
Last year 
Patent .... . + weeds os 26s 64 @27s 3d 
Fancy clear... .....@..... 248 834@24s 9a 
First clear.... -@428 9d 238 34 @24s 34 
Second clear . @3is6d 18s 64@19s 6d 
GLASGOW 
June 8, 1915 
DS cots stthbasions'ta ne bas oe cease as 
First clear standard - @42s 9d 
OCU GIURE cic cde vecents -@37s 6d 
LIVERPOOL 
PR i.e rade weaned eheaeewenee 66% ey Wisse 
First clear standard «+e «+ @428 9d 
Re Fi dkectctapaseces cee 44 @ 37s 6d 


Mills are not making any quotations to 


Amsterdam. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 


four weeks, wéth comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1915 1914 1913 1912 
Smee Osin  sausee 294,820 297,930 243,140 
June 2 218,490 306,270 290,615 279,395 
May 29... 285,675 324,980 275,020 260,185 
May 22... 328,070 300,885 295,576 218,715 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1915 1914 1913 1912 
SOGe Bisw cetsec 15,245 28,535 5,360 
June 2... 9,540 18,090 18,160 9,280 
May 29... 5,870 22,460 20,710 8,565 
May 22... 17,615 20,230 12,620 5,790 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern milis outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- --—Output—, --Exports 
ing mills ity 1915 1914 1915 1914 
May 1. 57 48,650 168,310 189,235 1,430 1,530 
May &. 56 51,200 151,346 206,810 2,495 2,480 
May 15. 55 53,500 169,300 191,515 2,245 785 
May 22. 55 63,700 171,375 201,895 2,365 3,185 
May 29. 58 55,300 154,625 156,235 590 335 


5. 49 48,000 139,645 173,330 1,685 1,970 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 


June 


day (June 8) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 

June 8 Year ago 


.$19.00@19.50 $19.50@20.25 
Stand. middlings.. 21.50@22.00 22.00@22.50 
Flour middlings... 26.50@27.00 24.50@25.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 29.00@30.00 25.50@26.00 


Bran 








The Boston basis of prices for milifeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

June 8 Year ago 
-$24.00@24.50 $25.00@25.25 
Stand. middlings.. 26.50@27.00 27.00@27.50 
Flour middlings... 31.50@32.00 29.50@30.00 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 34.00@35.00 30.50@31.00 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs, bulk. ..$28.75@29.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs, bulk 30.00@30.25 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs, bulk 31.25@31.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs, bulk 32.50@32.75 


Standard bran... 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks .....@23.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 3.60@ 3.70 
Corn meal, white® .......-+0++. 3.70@ 3.80 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*.... 5.70@ 6.00 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 5.50@ 5.70 
Rye flour, pure dark German’... 5.00@ 5.40 
Graham wheat, pure, bbl*...... 5.90@ 6.10 
Graham, standard, bbi* ........ 5.40@ 5.60 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 5.75@ 6.85 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 12.00@15.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 12.00@15.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 16.00@18.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 17.00@20.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 18.00@ 24.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton....... 14.50@16.50 
Oil cake, 3,000 IBD ‘nen ovdcceidece -@29.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sackst 30. 00@31. 00 


*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 1b cotton. 

+Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 
1.25 per ton additional. 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


June 8.—There has been a further shrink- 
age in wheat values during the week, vary- 
ing from 6%@8%ec in spot, to 7@8%ec in 
futures. Liquidation seemed to be the con- 
dition chiefly contributing to the downward 
course of the market. With the big crop 
prospect and export trade petered out, 
everybody was bearish. July lost the most 
ground. Millers were reported as_ side- 
stepping July and buying September as a 
hedge against flour sales. 

Breaks of 6@10c fm Winnipeg and Liver- 
pool markets, reflecting the foreign situa- 
tion, carried wheat to low point today. 
However, there was a recovery of 2@3c at 
the close. Minneapolis July today closed 
at 22%c over Kansas City July, and Min- 
neapolis September at 5c over Kansas City 
July. 

High and low points at Minneapolis for 
the week were: July, $1.43 and $1.24%; 
September, $1.17% and $1.05; December, 
$1.17 and $1.06%. 

Prices are lower than the close on June 
1: No. 1 northern and No. 2 northern, 6%@ 
&%c; July, 8%c; September, 7%c; Decem- 
ber, 7c. 

Track wheat is in improved demand at 
Minneapolis. City and interior mills in the 
last week were good buyers, and seldom a 
day passed that receipts were not cleaned 
up. Terminal elevator companies are pick- 





ing up a little velvet chaff. 


Premiums on contract grades are about 
unchanged. No. 1 northern, blue-stem, is 
quoted at 5@7%ec over July; No. 1 velvet 
chaff, %@ic over July; No. 2 northern, 
blue-stem, 1@4%c over July; No. 2 velvet 
chaff, 3@2c under July; No. 3 blue-stem, 
3c under to 1%c over July; No. 3 velvet 
chaff, 7@4c under July; No. 4 wheat, 12@5c 
under July. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern and No. 3 
northern wheat: 

June No, 1 nor No. 2 nor 

1.. 137 @142% 133%@139% 
134% @141% 131% @138% 


No. 3 nor 
129% @136% 
127% @135% 


3.. 188% @144% 134% @141% 130% @138% 
4.. 187 @143% 133% @140% 129% @137% 
5. 133% @ 140% 130 @137% 126 @134% 
7.. 129% @136% 126 @133% 120 @130% 
8. 128% @136 125 @133 121 @130 
9*. 92%@ 94% 90% @ 92% 88%@ 90% 
re @114% ..... @112% 110% @111% 
*1914. +1913. 


Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No. 4, rejected and no-grade: 
June No.4 Rej. N.G. June No.4 Rej. N.G. 


2. 120% 121% 138% 5..4R127% 125 ..... 
S.cs af 27% 124% 128 7...+125% 102% ..... 
-133% 132% 131 ree > > Serre ra 


o 
Closing prices of July, September and De- 
cember wheat: 

June July Sept. Dec. 
.-134% 113% 113% 5....133 
.187% 114% 114% 7....129 108 109% 
-1386% 111% 112% 8&....128 107% 108% 
DURUM WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 
June No. 1 No. 2 No. 3* 
2....140% 138% 1261 


June July Sept. Dec. 


June No.1 No.2 No. 3* 
5....135 133 128% 
3....144 143 131% 7....122 120 116 
4. 141 139 134 8....127 126 116 
bd *Average of closing prices. 
WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 





Saturday were: June 6 
June 5 May 29 1914 

Wheat, bus .1,152,450 1,774,980 1,104,730 
Flour, bbls ...... 6,066 6,265 13,164 
Millstuff, tons ... 525 846 1,219 
Corn, bus ....... 186,960 137,500 334,880 
Oats, bus ....... 150,880 168,000 205,320 
Barley, bus ..... 202,270 271,200 256,230 
i ere 17,750 26,400 53,100 
Flaxseed, bus ... 16,000 12,000 39,200 

Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: June 6 

— 5 May 29 1914 

Wheat, bus ..... 52,000 465,000 506,970 
Flour, bbis ... i 295,594 373,220 
Millstuff, tons 9,071 11,303 
Corn, bus re 415,290 160,160 
Oat: DEB. sescss 283,100 323,910 255,910 
Barley, bus ..... 238,560 220,570 333,600 
Se 10,710 8,050 35,100 
Flaxseed, bus 1,070 4,360 2,700 


109% 110%" 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows, with comparisons: June 6 June7 
June5 May 29 1914 1913 
9 























No, 1 Rard ....+ «ss 1 107 
No. 1 northern... 155 144 518 585 
No. 2 northern.. 182 256 162 353 
We, B casvcssses BB 244 39 67 
Bee. By wee 620% wwe 91 103 ees awe 
Rejected ....... 15 18 19 27 
No-grade ...... > 11 26 12 41 
Totals, spring. 634 792 857 1,082 
Sample grade .. 8 17 res aes 
Hard winter .... 370 464 58 156 
Macaroni ....... 26 23 49 37 
Mimed .ic.ccscce 99 85 41 8 
Western .....:- 34 51 b os seo 
Totals ... cies 1,171 1,432 1,005 1,283 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bus (000’s omit- 








ted): June 6 June 7 
June5 May 29 1914 1913 

No. 1 hard ..... 42 42 1,935 141 
No. 1 northern. .1,564 1,616 7,761 9,878 
No. 2 northern. .1,091 1,100 1,297 4,037 
Other grades....1,299 1,265 1,510 1,786 
Totals ....0- 3,996 4,023 12,503 15,842 
Im 19238 wicccce S.GGR 306TH ccocs ““evwss 
Im 8042 ....% .. 8,925 See adene : neane 
Tm 1910 ...ss00 6,491 8 a eee eee 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 

during the week were, per bushel: 
June Corn Oats Rye Barley 
. 70%@71 48 @48%1138 @114 65@70 
. 69% @69% 47% @47% 111% @112% 65@70 
. 69 @69% 48% @48% 111% @112% 65@71 
68% @69 47% @48% 112% @113% 65@70 
66% @67% 46% @47 111%@112% 65@71 
66 @66% 15% @46 111 @112 64@70 

COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
: June 6 June7 June 8 
June 5 May 29 1914 1913 1912 


“10m wre 


Corn ... 182 242 28 12 37 
One ... 633 522 514 90 284 
Barley... 146 154 544 176 264 
Tee s2<s 26 27 84 141 198 
Flaxseed. 38 38 258 197 69 





Weekly Flour Exports 





New 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 
ing on following dates, were: June 6 June 7 

Destination— 4 yo 5 May 29 1914 1913 
EOMGOR 2c cccees 8,324 11,693 31,349 48,421 
Liverpool 2,785 800 4,432 
Glasgow 14,883 29,960 24,588 19,817 
1,000 12,122 





BADGE bp escase ‘eenss 2,000 
SSS 1,786 1,071 6,489 csens 
J) ree G,008 9 ccscs 13,215 6,818 
Southampton .. ...-. seees 1,000 cess 
PPAMCO cecccess G8,107 124,262 ccc since 
WOITAMR ccccitecs S008. .ssic 9OGO cccee 
BED nc ceeie 60.058 . 0aon LOee. .eaess 
PRG aeeck se cetey. Deen 12,966 16,011 
DEE Secscée 295% keODS 2,469 19,963 
Amsterdam < these 600 7,800 wes. 
Rotterdam .... 4,353 46,583 33,466 26,680 
Copenhagen ... wee ieues 8,674 19,252 
Norway, Sweden ..... «see. SE,26R ce vces 
COME Asesccuree 4.679 10,653 4,474 7,050 
BERGE. sssvescen seegs 4,096 2,262 2,821 
San Domingo .. 2,127 ..... 287 2,536 
Other W. L.’s... 276 4,834 31,671 20,880 
Cen, America .. 5,015 19,179 2,827  ..... 
oo) eee eee 361 7,778 61,538 12,137 
Other S. A. ... 4,634 2,977 4,594 12,511 
B. N. America. 225 851 1,757 2,040 
COME sc cisss 1,153 4,095 24,527 24,045 
Teta: 6.052% 196,894 260,831 304,067 260,491 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 

The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour output for four crop years, in barrels: 
1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 

Sept. 1,699,060 1,670,550 1,604,705 1,519,190 
Oct.. 1,453,765 1,783,060 1,959,065 1,563,865 
Nov.. 1,421,715 1,645,385 1,918,680 1,424,080 
Dec.. 1,518,535 1,371,330 1,544,110 1,195,565 
Jan.. 1,618,745 1,485,690 1,602,310 1,356,390 
Feb.. 1,436,205 1,415,105 1,273,290 1,223,050 
Mar.. 1,114,740 1,454,985 1,425,815 1,312,620 
April. 1,118,940 1,422,040 1.316,220 1,278,945 
May.. 1,278,105 1,401,820 1,402,075 1,140,325 





9 ms.12,659,815 13,649,965 14,046,270 12,014,030 





SURG’ ceecstos 1,313,270 1,286,425 1,096,120 
TUB... ccccccee 1,414,490 1,381,525 1,216,575 
BU. Siccevos 1,768,805 1,515,940 1,381,350 
VOR. ccccsese 18,146,530 18,230,160 15,708,075 

Following table shows the Minneapolis 


foreign shipments for four crop years, in 


barrels: 
1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 








September. 174,715 212,495 216,215 139,615 
October... 220,980 205,445 185,470 73,755 
November. 259,180 196,700 173,680 68,080 
December. 257,385 123,270 171,735 82,510 
January... 178,660 109,510 149,785 56,480 
February... 214,020 153,695 151,660 51,630 
March... 134,745 158,670 161,545 39,915 
APFil. coos 102,000 151,510 121,975 44,400 
re 137,265 130,455 88,755 24,485 

9 mos. .1,678,950 1,441,740 1,420,820 570,870 
TURE... 000 covccss 94,635 87,050 25,345 
THF vcces coscece » 112,345 119,935 32,840 
AUMUM.. wcssices 50,850 134,130 110,445 

VOOF.. sesccces 1,699,580 1,761,935 739,500 


The Corn Products Refining Co. con- 
tends that the decision in favor of the 
Steel Corporation means victory for it 
in the ‘suit with the government. 


Closing Wheat Prices 
Closing prices of July, September and cash 
wheat at points named, on each day of the 
week, per bushel, were: 
JULY WHEAT 
= “— Thurs Fri Sat Mon 
3 4 5 7 


Mpls. .... 196% 134% 187% 136% 133 129 
Duluth ...138% 185% 138 136% 133% 125% 
Chicago ..121 117% 119% 116% 114% f.... 
St. Louis..116% 113 114% 112% 110 108 
New York.127% 124 125% 124% 123% 122 
Kans. City.114% 110% 112% 110% 108 106% 
Winnipeg 141 187% 7....138 135% 128% 
SEPTEMBER WHEAT 
Mpls, .....115% 113% 114% 111% 109% 108 
Duluth ...118% 115% 116% 1144112 110% 
Chicago ..117% 114% 115% 112% 110% f.... 
St. Louis..114% 111% 112% 110 107% 106% 
New York.123% 120% 121% 118% 118% 116% 
Kans. City.110% 108% 109% 106% 104% 103% 
Winnip’gt 119% 115% {.... 112% 110% 107% 
CASH WHEAT 
Mpils.*t -189% 188 141% 140% 137% 133 
Duluth* ..140% 187% 140 138% 135% 127% 
Chicago*t 146 146 144 144 148% f.... 


St. Louist— 
2 hard .. o BBG 1ST. nies wecee 398 


2 red ...128% 129 129 182 ..... 126 
Kans. Cityt— 
2 hard ..134 133% 130 131 125% 122 


2 red ...125 125 124 125 122 120% 
Milw’kee*t 146 145% 145% 146 144 136 
Toledo— 

2 red ...1388% 1385 135 186 1338%..... 
Winnip’g* 144% 137% {.... 138% 135% 128 

*No. 1 northern. ftOctober. tAverage of 
closing prices. {Holiday. 


Flaxseed and Products 

Minneapolis linseed mills report steady 
export demand for linseed oil cake. Sales, 
however, are restricted by the light output. 
Seaboard mills are represented to have made 
heavy export sales in the last week. Oil 
cake is quoted at $29 per 2,000 Ibs, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

Demand for linseed oil meal is better than 
normal for this season of the year. Mills 
have little to offer and asking prices are, 
in some instances, 50c@$1 higher than a 
week ago. Oil meal is quoted firm at $30 
@31 ton, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Raw linseed oil is in good demand at 61 
@63c gallon, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

* * 





Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

c—Mpls—7 Of Duluth——, 

Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 





June 1....$1.73% 1.73% 1.76% 1.78 1.80% 
June 2.... 1.77. 1.77 1.78 1.79% 1.82 
June 3.... 1.82 1.82 1.88 1.84% 1.87% 
June 4. 1.85 1.85 1.85% 1.87 1.90 
June 5.... 1.83 1.83 1.83% 1.85 1.87% 
June 7.... 1.81% 1.81% 1.82 1.883% 1.86% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Satur- 
day and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bus (000’s omitted): 








--Receipts—, -—In store—, 

1915 1914 1915 1914 

Minneapolis .... 16 39 38 258 
DOGIUEM accacisies 27 19 1,250 2,064 
po eee 43 58 1,288 2,322 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth from Sept. 1, 1914, to 
June 5, 1915, were, in bus (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1914-15 1913-14 1914-15 1913-14 


Minneapolis 6,718 7,309 654 477 














DOUIRUR we ececes 5,394 8,565 6,406 8,251 
TOtRID i ccscs 12,112 15,874 7,054 8,728 
’ Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 
June 8.—Oats are 24% @3%c lower for the 
week. Closing prices today: No. 3 white, 
44% @45%4c bu; No. 8 oats, 42% @43%c. 


Market was slow most of the Week. At 
times a moderate local demand for choice 
feeding grades was reported. Shipping de- 
mand was very limited all week. Offerings 
were moderate and hard to dispose of. 

Dry and sound corn was in demand the 
past week. Shippers took most of these of- 
ferings. Other grades were slow. Compared 
with the closing on June 1, prices are 3% 
@4%c lower. No. 3 yellow closed today at 
66% @66%c bu; other grades, 65@66\%c. 

Rye has declined 2c bu since June 1. 
No. 2 closed at $1.11@1.12 bu today. Last 
week market was fairly active, with millers 
and shippers taking most of offerings. This 
week demand is less keen, and shippers and 
millers are practically out of the market. 

Barley was slow early last week. Later, 
demand was good for all grades. This week 
feeding grades have been slow, with malt- 
ing barley in fair demand and _ scarce. 
Prices are 1c lower than a week ago. 
Range today, 64@69c bu. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States in bus (000's omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
June 5, 1914 18,185 11,053 11,361 
May 29, 1915 19,082 12,795 12,623 
June 6, 1914 27,537 5,559 7,720 417 1,544 
June 7, 1913 34,652 4,397 8,456 506 1,259 
June 8, 1912 28,410 6,427 6,397 524 5672 
Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
897,000 bus; corn, 1,742,000; oats, 1,262,000. 


286 1,234 





Foreign Exchange 


Foreign exchange at Minneapolis was 

quoted as follows: 
8-day 60-day 

Tame | sv vies $4.77% @4.77% $4.75% @4.75% 
TORS. BS . 850.020 ++»>@4.77% 4.75% @4.75% 
June 4. 4.77% @4.77% 4.75% @4.75% 
SUE. © sco cens --@4.77% -»-@4.75% 
Po ee @4.77% @4.75% 
June 8 ....... 4.77% @4.77% A -@4.75% 


London sight exchange, June 8, was quot- 
ed at $4.78% @4.78 3-16, and guilders, three 
days’ sight, at 39.50. 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


— From 


' : New 

To— York 
Aberdeen ...... 55.00 
Amsterdam .... 56.00 
Belfast ....cc» eiws 
Bristol ....... + 45.00 
Cardiff ....... - 45.00 
Christiania .... 55.00 
Copenhagen 55.00 
P| er vee’ 
Dundee ........ 55.00 
Glasgow ....- -. 50.00 
Gothenburg .... 58.00 
Havre ...ceeee - 50.00 


Helsingfors .... 61.00 
Hull .......+++ 45.00 


Liverpool ..... - 45.00 
London ......-.+ 50.00 
Manchester .... 45.00 
Marseilles ..... 55.00 
Newcastle ..... 55.00 
Rotterdam ..... 55.00 


St. John’s, N. F. 26.00 

Rate 
Leith, 50c; 
Manchester, 45@50c. 


from Montreal 
Liverpool, 


arene eet se) 
Phila- New- 
Bos- Balti- del- port 
ton ore phia News 
hr 00 54.00 .... 

ee eee 
ise 6446 Vews 


+++ 57.00 56.00 .... 
-- 57.00 66.00 .... 
oe BC.00 coe eee 
«+++ 55.00 54.00 ... 
coos 58.00 .e2e os 
60.00 59.00 ... 


63.00 -62.00 


tii. 50.00 49.00 |... 
45.00 45.00 46.00 47.00 
Nie Tees 
Rist may ssere Brg 
sve W800 6408 92.3. 
ater fleet te 
“to “Glasgow, 6ic: 
Sic; London, 5lc; 


The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 


steamer or sailing date. 


All contracts and 


all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 


press stipulations of 


the “War Clause’”’ 


adopted by the respective steamship services. 


KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 


lake-and-rail, 


from Kansas City to points 


named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


New York .. 
Boston ..... «++ 28.70 
Philadelphia ... 24.70 
Pittsburgh . . 20.50 
Albany ........ 26.20 
Syracuse ....... 23.70 
Va. com. points. 23.70 


Scranton ...... 24.70 
Baltimore . 23.70 
Washington ... 23.70 
Detroit ........ 20.30 
Rochester ..... . 23.70 
Cleveland ...... 21.30 
Louisville ...... 19.80 


Rates via break-bulk lines operating via 
Milwaukee, ic less than above rates. 


MILLFEED — Millfeed 


points are uniformly 


rates to eastern 
le under flour rates 


quoted above, being based on Ic less per 100 
Ibs to the Mississippi River crossings. 


Inland rates, lake-and-rail, 


on flour for 


export, Kansas City to ports named: 


Boston ...™... 24.00 
New York ..... 24.00 
Virginia ports.. 22.00 
Philadelphia ... 23.00 
St. John, N. B.. 24.00 


Baltimore ..... 22.00 
Halifax ........ 25.00 
Montreal ...... 23.00 
Portland, Me... 24.00 


Rates on flour in sacks, prompt shipment, 


via Atlantic ports, 


lake-and-rail, 


Kansas 


City to ports named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


Aberdeen ...... 77.00 
Alexandria ....104.00 
Amsterdam 85.00 
Belfast ........ 62.00 
Bristol ........ 69.00 
Copenhagen .... 79.00 
Christiania 79.00 
DeBNR wccscecs 63.00 
Dundee ........ 77.00 
GOMOD .cccceces 97.13 


Baltic basing... 79.00 
Gibraltar ..... . 91.00 
Glasgow ....... 74.00 
Ball 2... cscs CB00 
Leith ...... «+++ 68.00 
Liverpool ...... 69.00 
ERGO. 66006 00% 72.00 
Manchester .... 69.00 
Newcastle ..... 73.00 
Rotterdam . - 84.00 


On certain ports lower rates may be had 


through Gulf ports. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 


Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
New York....... 14 12 14 12 
BOSON cevescees 16 12 16 12 
Philadelphia ... 12.5 11 12 11 
Baltimore ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Richmond ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Norfolk ........ 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Washington, D.C. 11.5 oe 11 a6 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 
Pa., Piedmont, 
We WE svvses 10.5 
Albany ....... os 205 13.5 
WUE .ccctccces 12 12 
Syracuse ..... oe. Bae 11 
Rochester ..... . 11 
ST. LOUIS 


Rates on flour in sacks, in cents per 100 
lbs, from St. Louis or East St. Louis to for- 


eign ports: 

Aberdeen ...... 
Amsterdam .... 
Bristol ........ 61.00 
Christiania .... 81.00 
Copenhagen .... 81.00 
Dundee ........ 65.00 


65.00 
97.00 


Glasgow ....... 61.00 
err 60.00 
Liverpool ...... 56.00 
) nn... METRE 60.00 
Manchester .... 57.00 
Rotterdam ..... 96.00 


Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 


in cents per 100 Ibs: 


New York ..... 20.50 
Boston ........ 22.60 
Philadelphia ... 18.50 
Buffalo ........ 14.00 
RIDGRT |< 0006065 19.80 
Syracuse ....... 17.50 


Va. com. points. 17. oH 
Scranton ....... 18.5 


Baltimore ..... 17.50 
Washington 17.50 
Detroit ........ 10.90 


Newport News.. 17.50 


Richmond, Va.. 17.50 
Rochester ...... 17.50 
Cleveland ...... 11.90 
Indianapolis ... 8.30 


CHICAGO 


Rates on flour for 
from Chicago to points named, in 


all-rail, 

cents per 100 Ibs: 
Baltimore ...... 14.5 
Rochester ...... 14.5 
ri, ger PORReRR ee 16.8 
Syracuse ........ 14.5 
New York ...... 17.5 


domestic shipment, 


WONtOE ccc ccece 19.5 
Philadelphia .... 15.5 
Pittsburgh ...... 9.7 
IPOS * icin sn cues 16.8 
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The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined daily 
capacity of 8,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing June 5 was 17,200, or 36 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 17,900, or 37 
per cent, the previous week, 18,800, or 
39 per cent, a year ago, 19,000, or 39¥, 
per cent, two years ago, and 23,400, or 
49 per cent, three years ago. 

Business with the mills showed no ma- 
terial change last week. It has taken on 
an end-of-the-crop character and will 
doubtless retain that aspect until the 
next harvest. Some domestic sales were 
made to established trade to meet im- 
mediate requirements. So far, none of 
the mills have made any sales of new- 
crop flour for domestic markets and the 
recent course of wheat prices would 
hardly promote such selling, even if there 
were a disposition to make them. The 
inarket was off another 10c last week. 
‘lour prices were around $6.20@6.30 for 
. standard patent, with a tendency to 
shade still more. The millers’ present 
stock of wheat is not large, and frequent- 
ly cash wheat is not available. Millers 
are not expecting much business between 
now and the new crop. 

Some export business was done by sev- 
eral mills last week in new-crop flour, 
July-August shipment. A fair amount 
of new-crop has been sold for export, 
although none for domestic shipment. 
Importers are showing a disposition to 
stay out of the market temporarily, how- 
ever. 

Feed was without special feature, with 
a tendency to weakness. Bran was off 
25@50e ton, and middlings about the 
same. One mill had no middlings to 
offer. 

Mills making spring wheat flour re- 
ported sales somewhat improved. 


THE TOLEDO CONVENTION 


The convention of the Millers’ Nation- 
al Federation at Toledo, June 2-4, was 
largely attended by local grain men and 
millers. While the attendance was not 
as large as anticipated, it was felt that 
the convention made up in spirit, interest 
and enthusiasm whatever it lacked in 
numbers. Everybody voted it a great 
success. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Twelve mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined daily capacity of 12,910 bbls, 
for the week ending June 5 made 36,905, 
or 49 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 39,973, or 46 per cent, the previous 
week, by 15 mills of 14,310 bbls capacity. 

Commenting on the flour and feed sit- 
uation, these mills report: Flour good, 
feed fair...Flour fair, feed good... 
Flour, falling market has checked busi- 
ness; feed fair...Flour fair, feed dull... 
Flour fair, feed fair. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield. 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon. 
Harter Milling Co., Toledo. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 
MICHIGAN 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 
Eldred Mill Co., Jackson. 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint. 
CROP CONDITIONS 
The first half of last week was cloudy 
and unsettled, with showers. These rains 


have doubtless helped the wheat in sec- 
tions where there was Hessian fly, but 
there has been enough. The weather 
cleared Friday, with indications of 
warmer, more seasonable and settled fair 
weather. The growing wheat is believed 
to be holding its own, and there has 
been a cessation of damage reports. 


NOTES ~ 


E. G. Rawlins, a flour broker from 
Wilson, N. C., was one of the very first 
to arrive for the convention at Toledo. 
He represents the Michigan Milling Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Several spring wheat flour salesmen 
happened to be in Toledo at the time of 
the convention last week and were seen 
about the hotel lobby. Among them were 
A. L. Stubbs, of Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
Lake City, Minn; W. F. Steele, of the 
Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co; W. R. 
Bailey, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, and George W. Brennecke, 
of Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

D. B. Strickler, a well-known and 
highly respected flour man, who has rep- 
resented the Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn., for 
many years at Cleveland, Ohio, died sud- 
denly at Archbold, Ohio, June 24, Mr. 
Strickler had been ill for some months, 
although his death came unexpectedly. 
He had been in the flour business at 
Cleveland over 25 years and had a large 
personal following. No one could say 
anything but kind words about him. 


Among the bag men in attendance at 
the Toledo convention were Warren H. 
Simmons and O. King, from the Bemis- 
Indianapolis Bag Co; George N. Roberts, 
Boston, Henry H. Allen, St. Louis, J. 
H. Compton, Wichita, from Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co; M. E. Gifford and W. A. Tur- 
ner, Chase Bag Co., St. Louis; F. H. 
Kimball, T. G. Means and G, A. Zisel- 
man, from the Cleveland-Akron Bag Co., 
Cleveland; E. C. Beninghausen, from 
Milwaukee Bag Co; L. E. Billson, from 
S. George Co., Wellsburg, W. Va; C. A. 
Hauck, from the Chatfield & Woods 
Sack Co., Cincinnati; J. J. Whaley, from 
Thomas Phillips Co., Akron; and Russell 
Jaite and P. J. Clemens, from the Jaite 
Co., Boston, Ohio. ° 


INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inp., June 7.—The Indi- 
ana flour market continues unsettled, 
with little or no new buying and with 
mills working at a somewhat reduced ca- 
pacity. Immediate shipment is being 
made on all orders, but this perhaps is 
due to the fact that business remains at 
a reduced level. Nothing abroad is being 
done and very little business is going 
East and South. 

Closing prices Saturday were: soft 
winter patent, in jute, $6.90; No. 2 wheat, 
$1.25; feed, $26.50 ton, bulk. Flour was 
steady to a shade lower, and wheat showed 
a drop of about lic. Feed was off an- 
other 50c for the week. 

Millers generally are arranging for 
annual repairs to their plants in anticipa- 
tion of the new crop, and most of them 
believe that business, so long unsettled, 
will certainly improve around harvest 
time. 





MIDSUMMER MEETING 

The midsummer meeting of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association will be held in 
this city June 8-9. The programme fol- 
lows: Tuesday, 2 p.m., call to order by 
President H. H. Deam, of Bluffton. In- 
vocation, the Rev. William Carson, In- 
dianapolis; address of welcome, Adolph 
J. Meyer, president of the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade; response, James R. 
Guild, Medaryville; address and report, 
President Deam; reports by Secretary 
Charles B. Riley and Treasurer Bert A. 
Boyd; address, “The Yesterday and To- 


day in the Grain Trade,” E, K. Shep- 
. address, 


Indianapolis ; “Grain Ex- 


ports, Present Status, ——— and 
erils,” L. W. Forbell, New York City; 
address, “Workmen’s Compensation Act 
and Its Purposes,” Henry W. Bullock, 
Indianapolis; address, “ Cost of 
Handling Grain and the Relation of In- 
surance Companies and Banks to the 
Grain Business,” V. E. Butler, director 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., Indianapolis; miscel- 
laneous discussion. At 7:30 p.m., ad- 
dress, “The Merchant Marine,” former 
Congressman James E. Watson, Indiana. 
Wednesday, 9:30 a.m., unfinished busi- 
ness, general reports and social session. 


NOTES 

Flour produced by Indianapolis mills 
during the week amounted to 12,500 bbls. 

C. A. McCotter, of the Grain Dealers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., was in To- 
ledo last week. 

C. B. Jenkins, president of the Indi- 
ana Millers’ Association, attended the 
Toledo meeting. 

Encouraged by the success of the 
Farmers’ Co-operative Grain Co., which 
brought a new elevator to Franklin, and 
which earned more than $12,000 the first 
year, farmers near Elwood are organiz- 
ing the Farmers’ Alliance Grain Co., to 
start a $20,000 grain company either at 
Orestes or Dundee. 

Secretary Charles B. Riley, of the In- 
diana Millers’ Association, made a tour 
of eight counties in the western and 
northern ends of the state, being out all 
week. Speaking of the crop, he said: 
“The most of the counties I visited 
showed up very well, but this was the 
best section of the state. There were 
many signs of damage from the fly and 
in many fields I saw wheat falling down, 
due to the fact that the pest had sapped 
the strength from the roots and joints 
and the grain lost its support. Many 
damage reports are coming in from else- 
where, so that the general outlook is 
spotted. Rains have been abundant.” 

J. M. Pearson. 





MICHIGAN 

Detrrorr, Micu., June 7.—Although 
one day was clipped off the week’s total 
by the holiday at the beginning of the 
week, Detroit mills more than made up 
for it and increased their total output 
about 8 per cent. The week’s buying 
was less than that of the previous one, 
although there was active inquiry. Buy- 
ers came frequently with inquiries for 
prices, but were never satisfied with 
the concession offered. They know that 
wheat should be under $1, with the pres- 
ent crop prospect, but will foreigners let 
it go there while all the leading coun- 
tries of Europe are fighting? This is the 
question that troubles buyers and causes 
them to hesitate. The market last week 
was dull, notwithstanding a decline of 
45¢ in prices. 


The tone in spring wheat goods was 


much better. Bakers bought freely and 
all appeared glad to be able to replenish 
at such a good break from top prices. 
All week they were in the market until 
the last day, when a small advance put 
a damper on business. The decline was 
opportune, as it came just at the expira- 
tion of the last contracts. Bakers feel 
that they did well to hold off. Now they 
are getting flour much lower than many 
expected. Some northwestern mills are 
confining sales to the product of the 
present crop, while others sell new-crop 
flour at about $1 under present prices. 
While little new-crop trade is reported 
in this city, a good deal of business has 
been done at neighboring points. Clears 
are in good demand. The market was 
steady at the close, with prices off 70@ 
T5e. 

Rye flour is quiet and lic lower. Trade 
is confined to home business. 


BETTER DEMAND FOR FEED 

All wheat feeds are in active demand 
and prices are higher. Bran is up 50c 
and the other wheat feeds $1. The mills 
are able to place all they can produce. 
Corn feeds are 25c lower owing to weak- 
ness in the corn market, and there is no 
change in chop feeds. 

Rolled oats are 25c lower and only 
moderately active. Corn meal is steady 
and has not followed the decline in corn. 
Trade is moderately active. 
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Wheat is dull and weak. Left without 
any foreign support and with a favorable 
turn in there was nothing 
for prices to do but decline. Receipts 
have been small and milling demand was 
only moderate. Shipping demand, also, 
was rather slow. 

Speculation was active nearly all week 
and bears came to their own after ex- 
periencing hard times for several months. 

Nearly all reports from Michigan 
wheatfields are favorable. The plant 
had all the moisture needed and now re- 
quires bright, watm weather, which ap- 
pears to have arrived after a long delay. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 

Detroit mills made 13,500 bbls of flour 

last week, equal to 83 per cent of ca- 

pacity, compared with 12,200, or 75 per 

cent, the week before, 8,000 a year ago 
and 13,300 two years ago. 


A CURIOUS CASE 


When the steamers Valcartier and A. 
W. Osborne collided a short time ago, the 
cargo of the Valcartier was lost. It con- 
sisted of $156,763 worth of oats, belong- 
ing to the British government and bound 
for the battlefields of France, and $59,- 
788 worth of wheat, the property of the 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., of Montreal, 
Que. The steamers have been libeled for 
the value of the grain and in the case of 
the oats the libel is in the name of His 
Britannic Majesty, King George V. The 
late Justice Bradley, of the Supreme 
Court, held in a previous case that a for- 
eign sovereign may bring suit in the 
United States courts. 

The present case is brought in the fed- 
eral court in Detroit. The only similar 
case on record was when Emperor Na- 
poleon III of France recovered $15,000 
as the result of a collision between the 
French transport Euryale and_ the 
American steamer Sapphire in 1876. The 
case will probably come to trial during 
next winter. The steamers gave bonds 
and have been released. 

NOTES 

W. B. Campbell, vice-president of the 
Commercial Milling Co., is making an au- 
tomobile trip through the eastern states. 

Peninsular Milling Co., Flint: In this 
section the prospect for the growing crop 
is good. It is a little later than usual, 
but the stand is uniform and there is 
very little complaint of insect damage. 
Demand for flour and feed is not better 
than fair. 

Two grain elevators, the Grant, at 
Jeddo, and another at Blaine, have 
changed hands in order to avoid bank- 
ruptcy. They were J. A. Heath enter- 
prises and had been in financial difficulty 
for a long time. They will be in shape 
to open for business in time to handle 
the new crop. The affairs of the Rich- 
mond Elevator Co., of which Mr. Heath 
was manager, have not yet been entirely 
cleared up. 

There was a material decrease in the 
quantity of flour passing through the 
Sault Ste. Marie locks last May, as com- 
pared with a year ago. Wheat also shows 
a heavy falling off. The quantity of 
flour making the passage was 1,168,983 
bbls, compared with 1,260,902 in 1914 
and 1,325,221 in 1913. The wheat total 
for May was 14,267,497 bus, compared 
with 26,758,533 in 1914 and 22,675,972 in 
1913. 

Joun Barr. 





Exports Grain and Grain Products 

The following statement, prepared by the 

Bureau of Statistics, Department of Com- 

merce, shows the quantity of grain and 

grain products exported from the United 

States during April and the 10 months ended 
April 30, 1915 (000’s omitted): 

é July 1 to July 1 to 

April, Apr. 30, April, Apr. 30 

1915 1915 1914 1914 


Flour, bbis.... 1,429 13,737 875 9,980 
Wheat, bus... 22,757 235,394 3,066 78,141 
Corn, bus..... 8,789 40,080 680 7,570 
Oats, bus..... 16,876 73,736 92 970 





United States Visible Supply of Wheat 

The following table shows the visible sup- 
ply of wheat in the United States on May 29, 
1915, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


Year Bus Year Bus 
BORG. ceccccecs BOGER BPO. csi ccses 20,603 
BOBS s ccccccacs J. sae 24,568 
oo. Pree ee. SROOECOLEe 28,604 
BORD 6 cc acviace's SG,48FT BOOB. 6... cues *. 36,932 
| Sere ae 44,755 
er *. 8 eee 49,825 
Eee of eee 23,672 
SRT eT 22,818 1897.......... 26,897 
Bt iesess ees, S:, Mes eeeeee S 50,340 
po papesseanss A 52,229 
BOOB. ci cccccvs ,20,034 
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The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending June 5 was estimat- 
ed at 22,500 bbls, or 84 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 18,000, or 60 per 
cent, a week ago, 18,000, or 55 per cent, 
in 1914, and 18,750, or 63 per cent, in 
1913. 

A decided improvement was noticed in 
the trade, as reported by local mills, fol- 
lowing the break in wheat during the 
middie of the week. The bookings of 
flour made from hard winter wheat were 
heavy. Quite the opposite condition pre- 
vails in the local flour trade. 

What little trading was being done 
prior to the break in wheat on new flour 
has practically ceased. There is less flour 
under contract, to be made of any va- 
riety of new ‘wheat, “than at this season 
of the year for many years. The dif- 
ferential in the quotations of flour for 
prompt delivery and that made of new 
wheat has narrowed down considerably. 

A noticeable feature is that with re- 
gard to values of strong clears. The quo- 
tations for this product are held firm, 
but spring patents are obtainable at 50@ 
65c per bbl over good clears, which has 
retarded trading in the latter grade. 
Those who are in close touch with the 
family trade claim that the buying has 
improved somewhat, as the retail gro- 
cers are taking advantage of late declines, 
especially of the Minneapolis patents of 
from 30 to 50c per bbl under the range 
of a week ago. 

The Chicago mills are offering millfeed 
a little more freely, owing to the pro- 
duction showing an increase. 

The sale of rye flour of all grades has 
fallen off more than any other mill prod- 
uct. On account of grain’ being scarce 
and high, millers of rye ask values that 
are almost prohibitive. 

FLOUR SOLD AT AUCTION 

A sale of flour at auction, amounting 
to 9,200 bbls, branded “G,” bakers pat- 
ent, and 12,880 140-lb jutes, is to be 
made in Chicago, Tuesday, June 8, in the 
salesroom of Michael Tauber & Co. This 
sale represents a foreign transaction, 
wherein the New Century Co. and the 
Metropolitan Flour Co., Chicago, offer 
this flour for the account of Johnston, 
Cranor & Sprague, bankers, and_ the 
Casualty Surety Co. of America, both 
of New York City, in order to establish a 
claim of nonacceptance of shipment to 
a foreign buyer. 

NOTES 

C. B. Spaulding, of the New Century 
Co., is on a business trip in the East. 

The proposed trip of millers and grain 
men into the wheatfields of Kansas was 
postponed, after a second attempt, ow- 
ing to the excessive rains Friday and 
Saturday. 

Export clearances so far this season 
from United States ports aggregate 
326,000,000 bus, the largest on record. 
For the 12 months last year they were 
146,000,000 bus. 

Foreigners have made fair purchases of 
old wheat at the seaboard and Gulf of 
late, but foreign governments are doing 
little or nothing. Foreigners bought 
100,000 bus new-crop wheat Thursday, 
but little since. 

Arrivals at Chicago of 813,000 bus 
wheat last week were the largest at this 
time in five years, They decreased 48,000 
bus for the week, and increased 73,000 
as compared with last year. Shipments 


were 652,000 bus, compared with 1,200,- 
000 last year. 
The question has been asked as to the 


visible supply figures as applying to all 
grain, and where such figures are given 
out. This data was originated many 
years ago by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. He receives informa- 
tion from all sections, makes his compari- 
sons and disseminates the news to all 
parts of the country on the same date. 

Local millers were in the market the 
last few days for old wheat, securing a 
few fair-sized lots of hard and soft win- 
ters. Some of the outside mills also sent 
orders here, and larger purchases were 
made than for several weeks. No. 2 red 
in store was 10@1l1c over July, with over 
400,000 bus picked up by cash handlers, 
Thursday, at 10c over, about all of it to 
go to Baltimore at 2le over Chicago, 
July, track there. Hard winter wheat is 
scarce and held in a few hands at 15@16c 
over for store lots and 16@18c over for 
cars on track, 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavukeg, Wis., June 7.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills with a 
capacity of 25,800 bbls, was 8,000 last 
week, representing 31 per cent of capac- 
ity. The previous week, mills with a 
capacity of 25,800 bbls turned out 9,200, 
or 36 per cent; a year ago, mills with a 
capacity of 22,800 turned out 12,804, or 
56 per cent. 

Flour business was very dull. Millers 
say orders were exceptionally scarce, 
most buyers holding off, having supplies 
to last for a few weeks. Mills are oper- 
ating light, and grind just enough to 
take care of the business that comes in. 
Choice city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent were reduced 20@30c, being quot- 
ed at $7.45@7.75 in wood. 

Clears were in good demand, although 
prices eased off, and were quoted at $6.70 
@6.80 in jute. Millers have a fair amount 
of orders on hand, and directions for two 
weeks, 

Shipping directions on patent came in 
fair on old business, but the amount of 
flour loaded out was small in comparison 
with previous week. Stocks on hand are 
small, 

Kansas straight declined in sympathy 
with spring wheat flour, being quoted at 
$6.50@6.75 in cotton. Jobbers were out 
of the market, and there was very little 
buying by large bakeries. Small shops 
took limited quantities. 

Rye flour steady. Pure was quoted at 
$6.45 in wood, while standard city blend- 
ed brands were offered at $6.25@6.35 in 
wood. Country blends were quoted at 
$6.10 for dark and $6.25 for white, in 
sacks, Only scattered orders from the 
East and Southwest; state business rather 
light. Offerings of choice milling rye 
were exceptionally light. 

The demand for corn meal continued 
slow, white being quoted at $1.95 and 
yellow $1.90, in 100-lb cotton sacks. 
‘There was only a fair business done with 
the East and Southwest. 

The millfeed market was somewhat 
stronger. Local millers are using most 
of their surplus in mixed cars with flour. 
The premium on middlings is gradually 
dropping off and shippers are expecting 
to see prices work closer to bran. Offer- 
ings from northwestern country mills 
were not so liberal. The demand was 
fair from —a points and central 
states territory. Transit feed was slow; 
shippers say eastern mills are undersell- 
ing the West. Hominy feed somewhat 
easier; mills holding firm for white, while 
yellow was discounted $1.50@2 per ton, 
with little demand. Oil meal and cotton- 
seed meal were steady, while the demand 
for gluten feed continued good. 

Choice milling wheat was in good de- 
mand, with offerings exceptionally light. 
Millers were willing to pay top prices 
for choice Nos. 1 and 2 northern. Win- 
ter wheat was slow and sagged off with 


the July option. Top price paid for No. 
1 northern was $1.48. - 

Car receipts of grain for the week 
were 99 wheat, 125. corn, 312 oats, 89 
barley, 10 rye, 6 flaxseed. . 

NOTES 

Lee M. Powell, sales-manager of Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, is east on a business 
trip. 

Flour stocks in Milwaukee June 1 were 
37,688 bbls, compared with 87,775 on 
May 1, and 64,770 June 1, 1914. 

Grain in store at Milwaukee last week: 
wheat, 104,412 bus; corn, 52,780; oats, 
110,230; barley, 25,679; rye, 3,247. 

H. N. Wuson. 





WASHINGTON HAPPENINGS 


Action in “5 Per Cent Case”—Flour in China 
and Brazil—Rate Decision 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 7.—Prepa- 
rations are being made by the officials of 
the Department of Justice, in collabora- 
tion with the representatives of the im- 
porters, to make application in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, pos- 
sibly on June 14, for the necessary writ 
to bring up for hearing in the high court 
the so-called “5 per cent case” recently 
decided by the United States Court of 
Customs Appeals. 

In the decision by the Court of Cus- 
toms Appeals, not only is the government 
to be a loser by an immense drain upon 
the Treasury in refunds of 5 per cent on 
customs duties collected on practically all 
goods imported in ships of the United 
States, as well as those of the treaty 
nations, but the idea sought to be carried 
out by Chairman Underwood and his col- 
leagues, viz., a beneficial advantage to 
American shipping through a refund of 
duties on goods brought in American 
ships, is lost by the court decision, which 
gives to ships of the treaty nations the 
same advantage. By this result no spe- 
cial pecuniary advantage would accrue to 
American shipping. 

Various estimates have been made as 
to the possible loss to the government if 
the 5 per cent refund provision of the 
tariff were enforced according to the 
customs court decision, The government 
would possibly lose in revenues $15,000,- 
000, and the total might reach $20,000,- 
000, 

FLOUR TRADE OF CHINA 


There has been received at the Com- 
merce department an extended review 
of the trade of South China for the past 
year, in which references are made to 
the conditions of the flour trade and that 
part of the Far East. “The import trade 
of South China during the earlier portion 
of the year was light, in spite of the fact 
that the high exchange value of silver 
stimulated the import of foreign prod- 
ucts. The people of South China simply 
had no money to expend abroad. Un- 
certainty as to political conditions in 
China itself, the restriction of credits 
due to depreciated currency and similar 
trade factors, and a general depression 
of trade prevented imports. 

“The year in the flour trade was a 
profitable one to Hongkong middlemen 
and was not an unfavorable one to mill- 
ers, though the record, as a whole, was 
far below what was expected at the open- 
ing of the season. The total imports of 
foreign flour into Hongkong during the 
year were 4,195,887 bags, valued roughly 
at $4,421,300, compared with 5,175,623, 
valued at $5,390,000, in 1913, and 5,722,- 
954, valued at $6,000,000, in 1912. Of 
the imports for the year, 3,762,553 bags 
were from the United States, 423,334 
from Canada, and 10,000 from Australia. 
The greater portion of the imports came 
in the first half of the year. With the 
increase in price of flour in the United 
States following the outbreak of the war, 
and with the increase in freight rates, 
the shipments fell off immediately, and 
the market was supplied to an increasing 
extent by the Shanghai mills, which by 
reason of a fair crop of -wheat in cen- 
tral and northern China were enabled 
to get into the trade to a greater extent 
than for several years. That this trade 
is permanent, however, is not at all cer- 
tain. There is every reason to anticipate 
that with lower prices for flour, which 
doubtless will follow the resumption of 
normal conditions, there will be the same 
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outlet for American flour here as here- 
tofore.” 


WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR IN BRAZIL 


In an elaborate report which has been 
received at the Commerce department 
covering the general trade situation in 
Brazil during the past year, compared 
with previous years, not only with re- 
spect to import but export business, ref- 
erence is made to the relative small de- 
cline in imports of breadstuffs into that 
country considering the falling off in im- 
ports generally, due to reduced exports 
and decreased shipping facilities incident 
to the European war. It is shown by 
this report that imports of wheat from 
Argentina fell off about $5,000,000 worth, 
while the United States gained in exports 
of wheat to Brazil to the amount of 
about $2,500,000 worth. 


MILLED PRODUCTS RATES EASTWARD OUT OF 
OHIO 


In a report and decision by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on a com- 
plaint made by the Dewey Bros. Co., of 
Blanchester, Ohio, the commission has 
decided that rates on grain and grain 
products from Trebein and Leesburg, 
Ohio, to various points in West Virginia, 
Kentucky and Virginia, as compared 
with lower rates to Norfolk, are unrea- 
sonable and unjustly discriminatory. The 
commission holds that the rates on grain 
products from these Ohio towns to 
main line points on the Norfolk & West- 
ern road west of Bluefield are unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they respec- 
tively exceed 15.4 and 14.9¢ per 100 Ibs. 


Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 

The following table gives the average quo- 
tation of patent flour per 196 lbs in wood, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, as obtained from north- 
western mills, and the closing price of No. 1 
northern wheat at Minneapolis on June 4, 
1915, and on approximately the same date 
in other years: 





lnor Pat 1 nor Pat 

bu bbl bu bbl 
1916..... $1.39% $7.05 1900..... $ .65% $3.45 
tt Pee 93% 4.55 1899..... -74 3.75 
1913..... -92 4.856 1898..... 1.27% 6.30 
1912..... 1.15% 5.65 1897..... -70% 6.85 
| >) ae -97% 4.90 1896..... 54% 3.15 
1930..06 1.07 6.25 1896..... -80 4.35 
ROOD. c ccs 1.33% 6.40 1894..... 59% 3.35 
BOOB... 60% 1.10% 6.40 1893..... -56% 3.70 
1907..... 1.00% 6.00 1892..... .83 4.40 
1906..... 82% 4.26 1891..... 1.02% 6.30 
1905..... 1.15% 65.85 1890..... 88% 56.00 
1904..... -95% 4.90 1889..... -81 5.05 
eee .80 4.06 1888..... 85% 4.76 
1902..... -74% 3.65 1887..... .79% 4.45 
1901..... -74% 3.80 





Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 

The following table gives the price of a 
95 per cent patent flour, per bbl, in jute, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing price per bu 
of No. 2 hard at Kansas City on May 29, 
1915, and on approximately the same date 
in other years: 


No.2 .Pat- No. 2 Pat- 
Year hard ent Year hard ent 
S028. 200 $1.39% $6.35 1906..... $ .81% $2.70 
1914..06> -90% 3.80 1905..... 1.03 4.25 
So) eae -91% 4.05 1904..... 87% 4.05 
1913..... 1.10 4.75 1903..... .71% 3.00 
|) S ar -90% 3.90 1902..... -70 3.15 
BORG. voce 1.00% 4.40 1901..... -70% 3.05 
1909..... 1.38 6.80 °1900..... -61% 2.90 
1908..... 96% 4.20 1899..... -69 3.15 
1907..... 98% 4.25 





United States Crops—All Grains 
Following table shows the acreage and 
yield of all grain in the United States for 
1914, as estimated by the Department of Ag- 
riculture, with comparisons (000’s omitted 
in acreage and 00,000’s omitted in bushels): 


r—1915*—, 1 -——1914-—_,>", 1913 

Wheat— acres bus acres bus bus 
Winter. 40,169 693,0 36,008 684,9 623,6 
Spring.. ..... +++» 17,533 206,0 239,8 
Totals... ..... -» 68,641 890,9 763,4 
COPM secs csses - 103,435 2,672,3 2,446,9 
CRED cies ceser -»» $8,442 1,141,0 1,121,8 
WOPIOF 2c cence obese 7,565 194,5 178,1 
MPO Wscee S.0G8. <i 6% 2,541 42,7 41,3 
Flaxseed. ..... se08 1,885 15,5 17,8 
EEAy, CORE cvscs 49,145 70,0 64,1 
Buckwh’'t ..... ° 792 16,8 13,8 


*Forecast based ‘on condition May 1, 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands in yield): 


———Acre ---Bushels— 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1916.. 40,169 ...6. ceoee 9698 4.5 cee 
1914.. 86,008 17,533 63,641 685 206 891 
1913.. 31,699 18,485 60,184 624 240 763 
1912.. 26,671 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,162 20,381 49,643 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,329 18,362 45,681 434 201 635 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908.. 30,026 17,631 47,557 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 226 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904.. 27,031 17,044 44,076 325 228 652 
1903.. 32,610 16,954 49,466 402 236 638 
1902. 26,657 19,6456 46,202 363 307 670 


*Estimate based on condition May 1, 1915. 
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direct with the European Department. 
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The past week was almost a blank as 
far as the flour market was concerned, 
nor is the reason far to seek. This Ex- 
change has been under the shadow of the 
|.usitania calamity to such an extent that 
on May 10 little else was talked about, 
and business of all kinds was at a dis- 
count. The deep indignation caused in 
this country by that outrage on civiliza- 
tion has had the regrettable result of 
causing a series of riots throughout this 
city to which there is no parallel in mod- 
ern times, and mobs set to work to wreck 
the shops with German names overhead. 
\s the Teutonic element prevailed so 
largely in the baking trade of London, it 
was inevitable that German bakers should 
.uffer severely from this outbreak, which 
the police were in many cases powerless 
to stop. We saw a‘policeman trying to 
protect one shop of which the windows 
were being broken by a mob of over 1,000 
people. A miller is said to have suffered 
to the extent of fully $30,000, and if we 
take the aggregate loss to millers and 
factors it must run into a very large 
In some cases the mob took sacks 


sum. 
of flour and emptied them into the 
street; in others, flour and other goods 


were put on barrows and taken away by 
the marauders. 

It is probable that much of the loss 
will ultimately be made good to bakers, 
millers and jobbing factors through the 
application of a clause in the riot act, 
which gives people whose property has 
suffered from rioters the right to in- 
demnity from the police rate. It is not 
at all surprising that, meanwhile, millers 
and factors should be chary about pur- 
chasing flour. 

The recent unsteadiness in American 
markets has also had its effect in check- 
ing business here, both in wheat and 
flour. Any sharp variation in c.i.f. prices 
always has a bad effect on the wholesale 
flour trade here, and the jobbing factors, 
who are chief customers of the flour im- 
porters, seem anxious to get clearer ideas 
as to what the permanent level of the 
new winter wheat flour prices is likely to 
be before committing themselves any 
further. 

The destruction of bakers’ shops had a 
serious effect in many sections of the city 
on the bread output, and in some parts 
of the East End the shops which were 
left untouched were unable to cope with 
the demand, even by working 24 hours a 
day. There has been no change in the 
price of London-milled flour, which re- 
mains at last week’s level of 52s 6d ex- 
mill for households. For extras, or 
straights, the ready money baker gets 
delivery at 53s, while second patents 
come at 54s and best ones at 54s 6d. Top 
price or fancy patents are at 56s deliv- 
ered to the baker, with Is discount for 
ready money. 

English country flour is still at fancy 
prices, owing to the constant apprecia- 
tion of English wheat, for which even 
country millers are paying 65s 6d@66s 
6d delivered into the mill. It is impos- 
sible to buy good red or white native 
wheat under 67s@67s 6d per qr of 504 
lbs, delivered. Roiler whites are still held 
at 49s@49s 6d, straights at 50s@50s 6d 
and patents at 50s@5ls 6d, according to 
quality, all ex-rail in London. 

The great scarcity of over-sea flour on 
spot prevents American or Canadian 









patents, and other grades, from going 
back. American top spring patents are 
held on spot at 51s@52s 6d, and Minne- 
sota long patents at 50s 6d@5ls, all ex- 
store. 

Good-class clears are scarce, and fancy 
marks are not obtainable under 48@49s 
ex-store, while first clears would come at 
47s 6d@48s. 

Kansas good patents are strong at 
49s@50s 6d ex-store, while seconds are 
held at 48@49s in the same position. 

Manitoba export patents are steady at 
last week’s prices, 49@50s ex-store, ac- 
cording to quality. 

ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 

Entries of foreign flour into London 
for the past two weeks, with the respec- 
tive countries of origin, in sacks of 280 
lbs, were: 





May 14 May7 

United States (Atlantic ports) 23,329 26,424 
United States (Pacific ports). ..... 6,715 
CG cbc cee cerdsccseseses 14,100 11,375 
OD Wes ec case coon ssoceene 254 no wee 
SOOE « vesccerccscveeceecsvess 5,000 
,. | EPPOTTETTTTRTeTET eye y 37,583 3,514 


Average receipts for four weeks end- 


ing: 
May 14 Apr. 16 Mar, 19 


Foreign wheat* ...... 66,902 101,197 42,741 
British wheatt ...... 3,890 3,984 3,665 
Foreign flourt ....... 31,645 33,858 44,969 
Foreign and British 
BOUTS «crc cciccncone 59,760 69,892 71,801 
*Qrs (480 Ibs). ftQrs (504 Ibs). tSacks 


(280 lbs). 
UNITED KINGDOM FLOUR IMPORTS 


Imports of foreign flour into the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, in hundrédweights (112 





Ibs), for the four months ending April 
30, with comparisons, were: 
1915 1914 1913 

MPBOMCIMS cocicsce 1,600 39,100 73,100 
Australia .icerece 1,800 63,300 46,300 
Austria-Hungary. 34,468 31,105 
Po eer one 22,140 9,800 
COMBED veseadone 993,192 1,299,302 1,260,524 
Pees kkk seeud 64,300 174,200 83,400 
Germieay «essere ss 134,900 162,700 
United States ...2, 960, 5il 1,806,385 2,137,103 
Other countries. 51,000 87, 400 62,580 

SOB cocvacse 4, 072,4 403 3,661,285 3, 856,612 


LONDON MONEY MARKET 


Notwithstanding the payment during 
the past week of some very large calls 
running into millions of pounds sterling, 
the market remains utterly unaffected, 
supplies being abundant. Loans for the 
day range 14%,@1% per cent, and for 
seven days 15%,@2. 

In the discount market only a few bills 
were presented for discount, and quota- 
tions were barely maintained, with three 
months’ bills readily taken at 2 13-16@ 
2y¥, per cent. Four months’ bills were 
offered at 3@3% per cent, six months’ 
bills at 34,@3% and trade bills at 4@5. 
The bank rate remains at 5 per cent. 


RESCUE OF MRS, E. BLISH THOMPSON 


As yet the body of E. Blish Thompson, 
secretary and sales-manager of the Blish 
Milling Co., Seymour, Ind., has not been 
found, although every effort has been 
made to recover it. 

Mr. and Mrs, Thompson reached the 
boat deck of the Lusitania soon after 
the first torpedo struck the ship, having 
come up from the dining saloon, where 
luncheon was being served at the time. 
Mr. Thompson strapped a life belt on 
his wife and then went down to a lower 
deck to find one for himself. He secured 
one and after much difficulty got back to 
the boat deck, for by this time the lower 
decks were already under water. -The 
passengers on the boat deck, however, 
seemed to think that the ship would not 
sink, and it is understood that the officers 
were giving orders to this effect, presum- 
ably to prevent panic as much as pos- 
sible. 

Just before the ship sank Mr. Thomp- 
son saw a lady without a life belt and 











insisted on giving up his to her, saying 
he was a good swimmer. Shortly after 
this the ship suddenly went down by 
the bow and the passengers were swept 
into the water. Mr. and Mrs. Thompson 
remained on the ship until she went 
down beneath them. They were holding 
on to each other but on entering the 
water apparently were torn apart, and 
that is the last Mrs. Thompson saw of 
her husband, 

When Mrs. Thompson came to the 
surface she was helped by some men onto 
a raft, which ultimately had 50 people on 
it, including many ladies. After drift- 
ing about for three hours, going further 
out to sea, the survivors were picked up 
by a fishing trawler and landed at 
Queenstown, Mrs. Thompson, with some 
of the other survivors, being taken to 
Admiralty House, where they were most 
hospitably looked after by the admiral. 

As a result of the terrible explosions 
there was a great deal of wreckage 
thrown up by the ship as she sank, and 
it is thought very probable that Mr. 
Thompson was struck and stunned by 
some of the wreckage. Charles Frohman, 
the actor-manager, who also lost his life, 
was standing beside Mr. and Mrs. 
Thompson as the ship sank, and he told 
Mrs. Thompson not to be afraid, adding 
that it would be a grand experience. 

Although the milling trade is the poor- 
er for losing one of its rising members 
in this most sad and dastardly manner, 
yet it is bound to feel proud of the 
gallant behavior of one of its represent- 
atives, who in the face of such terrible 
danger was oblivious to self in the de- 
sire to help another in the approaching 
fight for life. All honor be to him! 


OTHER LUSITANIA NOTES 


Edward Hutchinson, of the Mersey 
Flour Mills, Liverpool, has suffered be- 
reavement through the sinking of the 


Lusitania, for his daughter, an _ only 
child, was on the ship, and is among the 
missing. 

Another miller, John Martin, of 


Wangford, Suffolk, had the joy of learn- 
ing his daughter was saved. She also was 
on the unfortunate ship, and on securing 
a life belt, was helped over the ship’s 
side onto a rope ladder. She missed her 
footing, however, and fell into the sea, 
and after being in the water for nearly 
an hour managed to swim to an up- 
turned boat, upon which she sat for 
nearly three hours. She was ultimately 
rescued by a mine destrover and taken 
to Queenstown. 


LIVERPOOL, MAY 17 


The foreign flour market has assumed 
a quieter aspect in sympathy with the 
easier tendency of wheat values. Early 
in the week, differences of 3s 6d@5s 6d 


per 280 Ibs cif. in favor of new-crop 
flours proved sufficiently attractive to 


lure a good many into more or less lib- 
eral engagements for June, July and 
August shipment, until the dull and 
drooping wheat market put a damper on 
the ardor of buyers. 

Minimum quotations for patents, either 
available for use or in transit remain 
unchanged, at about 49s 6d per 280 lbs 
upwards, according to quality. ~ 

American and Canadian spring and 
winter wheat millers are not pressing 
sellers of old-crop flours and are only on 
occasion prepared to shade 6d to pro- 
mote a trade. Quotations for old-crop 
Minnesota patents are from 47s per 280 
Ibs; old-crop Canadian patents, from 
46s 6d; new crop, from 41s; old-crop 
winter patents, from 46s 6d; new crop, 
from 42s 6d; Kansas patent, old-crop 
from 47s; new-crop, 41s 6d. 

Shipments from all Atlantic ports, in- 
cluding Canada, to Liverpool last week 





were 2,000 280-lb sacks, and to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom 100,000, against 45,000 the 
same week last year. Since Aug. 1 the 
total to the United Kingdom is 3,187,000 
sacks, against 3,264,000 during the same 
period last season. 

Local millers have made no change 
Officially in limits, which remain on the 
basis of 50s per 280 lbs for bakers grade. 

Low-grade flours are not now in 
active request on spot at prices ranging 
33s@39s 6d per 280 lbs, the poorer quali- 
ties being neglected. Americans for ship- 
ment at 33s 6d@39s 6d are above buy- 
ers’ views. 

Pacific flours are held above the mar- 
ket. For some flour recently arrived 47s 
6d is being asked, without response. For 
shipment they are out of reach. 


FROM THE TRADE 

Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool: The 
market for the past week has been on 
the quiet side, due a good deal to the 
cheaper offers of new-crop American 
flours. A small business has been done 
in prompt shipment Minneapolis patents 
at 47s cif. and there is some inquiry 
for new crop, but at present millers’ 
ideas are out of line. A large trade has 
been done in new-crop Kansas patents at 
2s, 41s 6d down to 40s 6d. Low-grades 
are very firm, with good inquiry on spot, 


37s being paid for improved second 
clear and 33s 3d for ordinary. 
Cottonseed meal is nominal, with a 


little business passing in prime 38 per 
cent meal at £8 12s 6d. Linseed cakes 
keep very firm, and a steady business is 
passing at £9@£9 Is 3d c.i.f. Liverpool. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, MAY 17 
On the week the Glasgow flour mar- 
ket displayed little change. A fair busi- 


ness passed in American soft winters, 
new crop, and near-at-hand old-crop 
Manitobas. 


Manitoba patents could be had in the 
Glasgow market at 49s, but to sell that 
flour in the country Is more would have 
to be obtained to pay travelling and de- 
livery expenses. For Canadian 90 per 
cents 48s was " quoted, while old-crop 
American soft winters commanded 49s 
6d, and new crop 44s. Minnesotas fetched 
49s 6d on spot and new Kansas flours 
43s 6d, while no old Kansans were on 
offer. Pacific flours on spot were worth 
48s and attracted some attention. The 
Glasgow millers are getting 49s 6d for 
their town-made patents, although they 
quote dearer to the country bakers. 

Home and Canadian oatmeal advanced 
Is@1s 6d per 280 lbs; Scotch, 46s 6d@ 
48s; Irish, 45s 6d@46s 6d; Canadian, 
44s 6d@45s 6d. 

EDINBURGH AND LEITH MARKETS 

The Edinburgh and Leith flour millers 
at their weekly conference decided to let 
prices remain at 55s for whites, 54s for 
extras and 53s for supers, per 280 lbs. 
The best Edinburgh and Midlothian oat- 
meal was quoted at 51s per 280 lbs. 

At the Edinburgh corn market, . on 
Wednesday, May 12, Elder Haddington 
presided over a large gathering of mer- 
chants and others whose business takes 
them to the market. He spoke of the 
iniquitous conduct of Germany in re- 
gard to the sinking of the Lusitania and 
of the horrors of which Germany had 
been guilty. A resolution was unani- 
mously passed calling upon the govern- 
ment to intern all Germans, Austrians 
and Turks in this country, whether nat- 
uralized or not. 

From today the price of the 4-lb loaf 
in Aberdeen will be increased to 9d. The 
Northern Co-operative Co., which con- 
ducts an immense trade in Aberdeen, has 
announced that oatmeal is to be increased 
2d per stone (14 lbs), to 2s 8d. 

The sudden change to cold weather 
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has been universally felt throughout 
Scotland, and in both the northern and 
southern Highlands there have been falls 
of snow. 


IRISH MARKETS, MAY 17 

Business in flour is impossible at pres- 
ent except a small retail demand for 
country districts. Some shipment busi- 
ness might be done on the basis of quo- 
tations ruling 10 days ago. Home mill- 
ers are getting any little business there 
is for forward delivery, as they have not 
advanced their prices as much as the 
foreigner. The retail price of flour has 
again been advanced by the shopkeeper, 
but this has brought no corresponding 
inquiry. The recent looting of shops be- 
longing to aliens in England has not 
been telt in Ireland, for the reason that 
the bread and flour trade is entirely in 
the hands of local people, there not being 
a single Austrian or German baker or 
biscuit manufacturer in any of i. 
cipal cities. There has been no direct 
arrival this week to either Dublin or 
Belfast, but one steamer is due in about 
a week which will have a small lot of 
flour on board. 

Minneapolis flours have gone out of all 
buying, as far as prompt shipment posi- 
tion is concerned, One miller making a 
well-known flour quoted 55s ex-quay 
Belfast or Dublin, prompt shipment 
from the mill, but this price is utterably 
unobtainable in any part of Ireland. Im- 
porters who have any spot flour for sale 
are struggling to get 49s f.o.r. either 
Belfast or Dublin, and can only make it 
in retail lots. Ope miller was quoting 
52s ex-quay either port, and a Minne- 
sota mil was indicating as high as 56s, 
full landed terms, for high-class patent. 

Kansas mills repeated last week’s quo- 
tations of 48s net c.i.f. either port for 
prompt shipment from the mills, but it 
is impossible to make the price here. 
Importers would gladly accept 48s ex- 
store for what they have on spot. For 
new crop, 44s 6d has been the extreme 
price for July-August shipment from 
the mills. 

The best value offering in Manitoba 
flours were some high-grade patents 
which could have been bought on the 
basis of 51s 6d ex-quay Belfast or Dub- 
lin, this price including commission. Ex- 
port patent grades could have been 
bought at 48s 6d@49s, full landed terms, 
and importers are quoting a similar price 
for anything they have on spot. 

American soft winters are practically 
cleared out on spot. For prompt ship- 
ment nothing can be bought to compete 
with local milers, but for new crop 45s 6d 
is the price quoted ex-quay Belfast or 
Dublin for the very best flours. Although 
this is very much less than was quoted 
a week ago, nothing has been done. 

Linseed cakes are firmly held, but the 
demand cannot be said to have improved 
much. As far as linseed is concerned, 
millers repeat last week’s quotation of £9 
10s per ton for retail lots. Decorticated 
cotton cakes are firmly held at £9 10s 
per ton. The supply of foreign makes is 
limited, and there is nothing coming to 
replace the present diminishing stocks 
in store. Decorticated meal is also firm, 
spot quotations being £9 5s net c.i.f. Bel- 
fast or Dublin for good 41 per cent meal. 


HOLLA ND, MAY 17 


The imports of flour, wheat, and all 
sorts of grain, were so heavy last month 
that at the moment there are abundant 
supplies. 

The total imports of American flour 
during April to Dutch ports reached 
600,000 bags, besides 137,100 bags and 
114,421 tons of wheat. 

The little demand there actually is for 
flour was clearly demonstrated yesterday 
at the sale by tender held by the govern- 
ment. Of the 100,000 bags of American 
patent only a small part could be sold 
at 24@24Y,fl. Of the 50,000 bags of La 
Plata flour offered at the same sale only 
about 15,000 found buyers at prices rang- 
ing 21@23y,fl. 

Holders of patent flour can only sell 
small lots at 24¥,fl, whereas the price 
according to American quotations ought 
to be 25fl. 

It is impossible to predict what will be 
the result of the measures taken by the 
minister of agriculture to provide cheap - 
bread made of whole-wheat flour at 12c 
(Dutch) per kilo, which works out at 
8fi per 100 kilos. 
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THE WORLD’S WHEAT 


Markets Quiet—Bearish American and Ar- 
gentine Cables—French and Russian 
Position—Crop News 
(By Our London Correspondent.) 


Loxvon, May 18.—Fluctuations have 
been small, with a complete absence of 
interest in car and values have 
mostly lost 3@9d per qr. During the 
week, Indian wheats were officially of- 
fered at lower rates and, with w ess 
in options both on your side and in Ar- 
gentina, values here could not be main- 
tained. Buyers, moreover, were generally 
apathetic. The world’s shipments to 
Kurope were the smallest since Jan, 28, 
and distinctly below estimated require- 
ments, 

The weather has been favorable for 
growth, there are signs that the ratio of 
consumption is below the ordinary, and 
operators on both sides of the market 
showed little disposition to make any 
move. France has a sufficient supply for 
the present season, taking into account 
the stocks on hand and the contracts al- 
ready made. Italy has also large sup- 
plies, and in both countries the new crop 
is not far away. 

The government requisitioning in 
France had the immediate result ot caus- 
ing a complete breakdown in the wheat 
market. it has also had another awk- 
ward result, and a delegation of millers 
was sent to the minister of commerce to 
intimate that the confiscation at 32 francs 
per 100 kilos left some millers in diffi- 
culty, as they were already in possession 
of wheat which had been bought at a 
higher price. 

in the Russian markets it is interesting 
to note that trade is considerably restrict- 
ed owing to the uncertainty with regard 
to the opening of the Dardanelles, the 
extent and prices of government requisi- 
tions, and the progress and area of the 
crops. It is extremely difficult to gauge 
the supplies which will be available when 
the navigation from the Black Sea is re- 
sumed. For the present the port of 
Archangel is being used entirely for 
government transport, and until further 
orders private cargoes will not be dealt 
with. 

In the United Kingdom, before the 
rains came, the situation was very pre- 
carious, but since then grain crops have 
been much improved. Autumn-sown, 
though backward before the rain, looks 
well, but spring wheat shows the effect 
of the drouth. In the North the weather 
has been wet, and even wintry, and 
warmer conditions are urgently required. 

In France good rains have been gen- 
eral, particularly in the northern sections, 
but the temperature is lower, and fur- 
ther rains and cold weather are consid- 
ered probable. ‘The crops’ look healthy, 
and in most districts conditions have of 
late been exceptionally favorable. The 
latest sowings were effected under ex- 
cellent conditions, and the recent sun and 
rain greatly stimulated growth. The 
early return of fine weather is desirable, 
as the soil now contains ample moisture. 

In Germany and Austria-Hungary the 
conditions are described as normal, and 
advices do not contain any new feature. 

In Spain, harvest will be commenced 
at an early date, and full average yields 
are expected on an _ extended area. 
Italian crop advices are mostly optimis- 
tic. Sweden reports that, rain having 
fallen, farmers have in some districts 
commenced operations. 

In Roumania the weather is seasonable 
and the conditions justify hopes of good 
crops, but the area will not be much 
larger than last season. 

Russian winter crops are in excellent 
condition, and spring sowings are mak- 
ing good headway. Prospects in South 
Russia are regarded as excellent and 
spring sowings, considering the shortage 
of labor, are satisfactory. Reports from 
Central Russia are also good. 

In Tunis, North Africa, general and 
very beneficial rains have fallen through- 
out the country. The crops are in excel- 
lent condition and a good yield is prac- 
tically assured. Algiers reports general 
and copious rains which have further im- 





proved the promising crop prospects. 


In Australia there are indications that 
the drouth has been broken generally, 
and the season has opened well. South 
Australia reports soaking rains through- 
out the state. Every effort is being made 


to secure a large production of wheat, 
crery prospect of ly winter rains there “is 

of these real- 
ined in ier spleni rain are re 
increase, promisin 


Reports from parts of India indi- 
cate excellent pros . The final fore- 
cast for the Punjab is 3,925,000 tons, 


against 3,189,000 last year, and for the 
North West Frontier Province 301,000 
tons, against 259,000. 

In Argentina the weather has again 
become unsettled, but previously it was 
dry and frosty, and news from the camps 
was good. 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by the North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 




















HELP WANTED 








OHIO MILL WANTS STRICTLY HIGH- 
grade flour salesman for Virginia and pos- 
sibly Carolinas, -experienced in handling 
mixed car-lot trade. Address 1357, care 
Northwestern Miller, 339-340 Ohio Build- 
ing, Toledo, Ohio. 


MILLER WANTED TO TAKE THE MAN- 
agement of one of the best 125-bbl mills 
in western Canada; must have $3,000; 
owner has other business interests. For 
information address 1354, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








REPRESENTATIVE WANTED FOR ONE 
of the largest mills in the Northwest, in 
New England States and eastern portion 
of New York State; must be acquainted 
with the trade and be a successful sales- 
man; none other need apply; sufficient 
help will be given to work territory thor- 
oughly. Address 1373, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


A GOOD, LIVE MILL MANAGER WANTED 
to take one-third interest in one of the 
best 400-bbl mills in Northwest; plant is 
new and up-to-date with plenty of storage 
for wheat and flour; excellent railroad 
facilities and large local territory; this is 
chance of lifetime; plant must be seen to 
be appreciated. Address ‘‘Western,” 1366, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








FLOUR SALESMAN OF ABOUT 35 TO 40 
years wanted; one who has good health, 
is temperate and possesses qualifications 
necessary for successful salesman; and 
should have good acquaintance with bak- 
ing and jobbing trade in western Penn- 
sylvania, eastern Ohio and northern West 
Virginia; must be thoroughly alive, a hard 
worker and able to produce results with 
flour of uniform high quality; salary com- 
mensurate with results. Address 1379, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 300 TO 
600 bbls, or as second in large mill; up-to- 
date; 25 years’ experience; good refer- 
ences. Address 1378, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS SALES-MANAGER OR ASSISTANT, OR 
as travelling salesman, by man of experi- 
ence; best of references. Address “S. M.,” 
care Northwestern Miller, 1114 Royal In- 
surance Building, Chicago. 








CAN ‘SELL A Goop NORTHWESTERN 
flour in Central States territory; have had 
nine years’ experience; am 35 years old, 
ambitious and willing. Address 1382, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


— 


June 9, 1915 


lable; 
references. Address 1349, care  ecthban- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN 500 TO 3,000 — 
mill; wide experience spring, hard 
soft winter wheat; now assistant Sea 
miller in 4,000-bb] mill; go anywhere on 
satisfactory terms; require reasonable no- 
tice. Address A. C., 1369, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 


OPEN FOR POSITION AS HEAD MILLER ~ 
in mill of medium or large capacity; have 
had large experience with both hard and © 
soft wheat; never failed to make good; 
can come well recom 
377, care Northwestern Miller, asi. Board 
of Trade Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS MILLER, 85 TO 75 BBL MILL; HON- 
est, steady and strictly temperate; Ameri- 
can, age 32; have family; can come on 30 
days’ notice; state wages first letter. 
Iowa, Minnesota or Wisconsin preferred; 
steady position looked for. Address 1370, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BUSINESS GETTING YOUNG MAN, VIR- 
ginian, honest, sober and industrious; 
three years’ experience as flour salesman, 
acquainted with trade in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina; open 

















for engagement; good references. Address 
1358, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





CLERICAL POSITION WANTED BY SIN- 
gle young man; 1£f years’ experience; com- 
petent mill accountant, thoroughly famil- 
iar with handling of cash wheat and fu- 
tures, cost accounting and shipping; able 
to assume responsibility; reasonable terms. 
Address 1375, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


MAN OF GOOD PERSONALITY, HEALTH 
and habits; energetic, successful and high- 
ly qualified, with exceptional productive 
and constructive records covering 20 ac- 
tive years, as travelling salesman and 
supervisor of agencies; have sold flour in 
nearly every state; also managed branch 
offices in large eastern and middle west 
cities; for several years occupied position 
as gentral sales-manager located at mill 
headquarters; experience covers entire 
United States; served one of best known 
and most successful milling concerns 14 
consecutive years; know handling and 
grading of grain; seeks position, prefer- 
ably as general sales-manager located at 
main office; large personal influential ac- 
quaintance; age 39 years; best. references. 
Address 1368, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—75-BBL MILL AND ELE- 
vator of 10,000-bu storage capacity in 
northwestern Ohio; a bargain; must sell 
to settle estate; excellent feed trade. Ad- 
dress 1371, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—10 ALLIS-CHALMERS NO. 4 
30-inch reels; but little used and in per- 
fect shape. The Albert Dickinson Co., 
Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—ONE MODEL E KOEHLER 
cotton sack printing machine; operated 
only one month by previous owner; not 
applicable to our. business; now in Buffalo, 





N. Y; if interested write us. We will sell 
at best price to dispose of it. Address 
1376, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 


olis. 





We Conserve, Not Destroy 


James T. Morris & Co. 
COMMERCIAL 
ADJUSTMENTS 
Credit Investigations 


“a Minneapolis, Minn. 


Accounts of Millers solicited. 
Have bonded attorneys all over the United 
States. 


Reference—The Northwestern Miller. 








A PRACTICAL MILLER WITH 15 YEARS’ 
experience would like to take charge of 
good country mill up to 400 bbls; yield 
and quality guaranteed; use no booze or 
tobacco. Address 1380, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLER, 200 BBLS UP; MAR- 
ried, 14 years’ experience; sober, ener- 
getic; do millwright work; guarantee 
qyality and yield; am employed, but can 


AS HEAD 


come on reasonably short notice. Address 
1381, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER; 37 YEARS OF AGE; 
have wide experience; hard or soft wheat; 
best of references; keep the mill in run- 
ning order; give both quality and yield; 
strictly sober; come on short notice. Ad- 
dress 1374, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


Ww. A. Frame, C. A 
RICHARD DOUGHERTY, C. A. 


Frame, Dougherty& Co. 
CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANTS 

Maintain a Department for Milling 

Auditing and Systems 


815-816 PLYMOUTH. BUILDING 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. NEW YORK CITY 














